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PREFACE 


This work deals with the life and legend of Zoroaster, the 
Prophet of Ancient Iran, the representative and type of the 
laws of the Medes and Persians, the Master whose teaching 
the Parsis to-day still faithfully follow. It is a biographical 
study based on tradition; tradition is a phase of history, and it 
is the purpose of the volume to present the picture of Zoroaster 
as far as possible in its historic light. 

The suggestion which first inspired me to deal with this 
special theme came from my friend and teacher, Professor 
Geldner of Berlin, at the time when I was a student under 
him, ten years ago, at the University of Halle in Germany, and 
when he was lecturing for the term upon the life and teachings 
of Zoroaster. It was from him that I received my earliest 
vivid impression of the historic reality of the Ancient Sage. 
The special material for the work, however, has grown out of 
my own lectures, delivered several times in the regular uni¬ 
versity curriculum of Columbia. Students who may have 
attended the course will perhaps recognize some of the ideas 
as discussed with them in the class. As I have had the prepa¬ 
ration of this volume in view for some time, I have naturally 
been constantly adding to my material or collecting new facts 
to throw light on the subject. It is the aim of the book to 
bring together all that is generally known at the present time, 
either from history or from tradition, about this religious 
teacher of the East. 

Our knowledge of Zoroaster has been greatly augmented 
from the traditional side, during the past few years, especially 
through the translations made by Dr. West from the Pahlavi 
texts. This mass of Zoroastrian patristic literature tends 
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largely to substantiate much that was formerly regarded as 
somewhat legendary or uncertain. This has resulted in plac¬ 
ing actual tradition on a much firmer basis and in making 
Zoroaster seem a more real and living personage. It is the 
object of the book to bring out into bolder relief historically 
the figure of this religious leader. In emphasizing more 
especially the reality of the great Master’s life instead of 
elaborating the more mythical views of Zarathushtra which 
prevailed not so long ago, I may, in the judgment of some, 
have gone too far on the side of realism. But if I have done 
so, it seems to me that this is a fault at least in the right 
direction if we may forecast the future from the present. I 
can but feel that the old writers, like Anquetil du Perron, 
were nearer the truth in certain of their views of Zoroaster, 
than has sometimes been supposed. In taking a position so 
much in accord with tradition with regard to Zarathushtra I 
might adopt the plea which the old Armenian annalist, Moses of 
Ivhorene, employs in another connection : 6 there may be much 
that is untrue in these stories, there may be much that is 
true ; but to me, at least, they seem to contain truth . 5 I may 
only add that in general where there is so much smoke there 
must also be fire, and in the book I hope that others may 
discern some sparks of the true flame amid the cloud. 

As to the arrangement of material and the form of the work, 
I have sought to make the first half of the volume more general; 
the second half I have allowed to be more technical. The story 
of the life and ministry of the Prophet is told in twelve chap¬ 
ters ; the more critical discussion of mooted points is reserved 
for the Appendixes. The general reader may also omit all notes 
at the bottom of the pages. 

In respect to the spelling of proper names the plan has gener- 
ally been, in the case of Zoroaster, to employ Zarathushtra, 
Zaratusht, or Zardusht, respectively, if it seemed necessary at 
any point to indicate the special sources from which I was 
drawing or to distinguish between Avestan, Pahlavi, and Modern 
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Persian. I have otherwise called the Prophet by his more 
familiar name of Zoroaster. The same holds true of his patron 
Vishtaspa, Vishtasp, Gushtasp, and of other ancient names. 
I have furthermore aimed at giving authority for all statements 
that I have made, as the abundant references to the original 
sources and the citations will show. 

With regard to indebtedness, I have always tried to give 
credit to my predecessors and fellow-workers in the field; a 
glance at the footnotes, I think, will prove this. Each of those 
to whom I am under obligation will best recognize my in¬ 
debtedness, and will best be aware of my appreciation. I 
should like to have referred also to Professor Tiele’s latest 
book, which deals with the religion of Iran, because some 
twenty of its interesting pages are devoted to Zarathushtra; 
it arrived after my work was all printed, so I have been able 
only to add the title in my bibliographical list on p. xv, and 
to draw attention to the points which are of importance in 
connection with the present subject. Furthermore, in various 
parts of my volume I have made acknowledgment to several 
friends for kind aid which they have readily given on special 
points, and which I shall gratefully remember. 

I now wish to express to the Trustees of the Columbia 
University Press my appreciation of their encouragement 
given to me to carry out the work ; and I desire especially 
to thank President Seth Low for the personal interest he 
has taken in the book from the beginning, and to acknow¬ 
ledge the kind helpfulness of Dean Nicholas Murray Butler 
in all matters of detail. The Macmillan Company, likewise, 
have been constantly ready to meet my wishes in every re¬ 
gard; and I owe my thanks also to the printing firm of 
Messrs. Cushing and Company, to their compositors and 
their proof-readers, for their careful and prompt despatch of 
the work. 

But beside these acknowledgments there remain two friends 
to mention, who come in for a large share of remembrance. 
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These are my two pupils, Mr. Louis H. Gray, Fellow in Indo- 
Iranian Languages in Columbia University, and Mr. Mont¬ 
gomery Schuyler, Jr., a member of the class of 1899 in the 
College, who has been studying Sanskrit and Avestan for 
the last two years. Since the first proof-sheets arrived, these 
two generous helpers have been unflagging in their zeal and 
willingness to contribute, in any way that they could, to giv¬ 
ing accuracy to the book. Mr. Gray’s indefatigable labor and 
scholarly acumen are especially to be seen in Appendix V., the 
completeness of which is due to his untiring readiness to pur¬ 
sue the search farther for texts that might hitherto have 
escaped notice; and to Mr. Schuyler’s hand is owed many a 
happy suggestion that otherwise would have been lacking in 
the book, and more than one correction that without his aid 
might have been overlooked. To both of these scholars I wish 
to express my thanks; and I feel that they also will recall 
with pleasure the happy hours spent together in work as 
chapter after chapter came from the printer’s hand. Forsan 
et haec olim meminisse juvabit. 

And now I send the book forth, hoping that in some meas¬ 
ure it may contribute to a more general knowledge of this Sage 
of the Past, the Persian Prophet of old, the forerunner of 
those Wise Men of the East who came and bowed before the 
majesty of the new-born Light of the World. 

A. V. WILLIAMS JACKSON. 

Columbia University, 
in the City of New York, 

October, 1898. 
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Troyer). 

Bat. = Datistan-i Dlnlk (SBE. 

xviii. 1-276). 

Dk. = Dlnkart ( SBE . xxxvii. 

1-397, 406-418; xlvii. 
1-130). 

JAOS. = Journal American Ori¬ 

ental Society. 

JBAS. = Journal Royal Asiatic So¬ 
ciety. 

KZ. = Kuhn’s Zeitschrift. 

Mkh. = Mainog-i Khirat (SBE. 

xxiv. 1-113). 

Ms., Mss. = Manuscript, manuscripts. 

OIK. = Geiger, Ostiraniscke Kul- 

tur. 

PAOS. = Proceedings American 

Oriental Society. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phi. = Pahlavi. 

SBE. = Sacred Books of the East. 

Ed. E. MJx Muller. 

Sd. = Sad-dar (SBE. xxiv. 253- 

361). 

Shg. = Shikand-gumairik Yijar 

(SBE. xxiv. 115-251). 

ShN. = Shah Namah. 


Sis. 

= Shayast la-shayast (SBE. 
v. 237-406). 

Skt. 

= Sanskrit. 

Yd. 

= Yendldad. 

Vij. 

= Yijirkart-I Dinik. 

Vsp. 

= Yisperad. 

Ys. 

= Yasna. 

Yt. 

= Yasht. 

YZ. 

= Yatkar-i Zariran (uber- 
setzt von Geiger). 

Z. 

= Zoroaster. 

Zsp. 

= Selections of Zat-sparam 
(SBE. v. 153-187 and 
xlvii. 131-170). 

ZtN. 

= Zartusht Namah (in Wil¬ 
son’s Parsi Religion). 

ant. 

= ancient. 

cf. 

= confer, compare. 

ed. 

= edited by, editor. 

e.g. 

= exempli gratia, for ex¬ 
ample. 

i.e. 

= id est, that is. 

1. 11. 

= line, lines. 

n. 

= note. 

op. cit. 

= opus citatum, work quoted 
from. 

orig. 

= original. 

p. pp. 

= page, pages. 

prob. 

= probably. 

qu. 

= query, question. 

seq. 

= sequens, and the follow¬ 
ing. 

tom. 

— tomus, volume. 

tr. transl. 

= translated, translation. 

vol. 

= volume. 
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INTRODUCTION 
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— lOHANNES ChEYSOSTOMOS. 

Zoroastek’s Position among Early Religious Teachers — Zoroaster and 
Buddha — Plan and Scope of the Present Work — Zoroaster as a 
Historical Personage — Sources of Information — Zoroaster in the 
Classics — Conclusion 

Zoroaster’s Position among Early Religious Teachers. — 

Among the early religious teachers of the East, if we leave 
out the great founders of Judaism and of Christianity, the 
name of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, the Persian sage and 
prophet of ancient Iran, is entitled to hold one of the most 
distinguished places. To Zoroaster is due the same rank, 
the same respect, the same reverential regard that is due 
to such seekers after light as Buddha, Confucius, Socrates. 
JJven some of the great thoughts of Christianity may be 
found to have been voiced likewise by Zoroaster — a fact 
which cannot but be of interest — although it belongs else¬ 
where to discuss the possibility or impossibility of any closer 
or more distant bonds of connection between Judaism and 
Christianity and the faith of ancient Iran. (^Between India 
and Iran, however, a natural connection and kinship is 
acknowledged; and owing to the importance of Buddhism 
as a contrasted faith, a brief parallel between the teachings 
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of Zoroaster and the doctrines of Buddha may be drawn by 
way of introduction. 

Both these prophets were filled with a spiritual zeal for 
relieving a people and ameliorating their condition ; both of 
them were inspired with a righteous hope of bettering their 
peoples’ lives and of redeeming them from misery and sin; and 
both men became founders of religious faiths. The end and 
aim in both cases was in general alike; but the nature of the 
two minds and of the creeds that were developed shows some 
marked and characteristic, if not radical, differences. The 
faith of Buddha is the more philosophical; the faith of Zoro¬ 
aster, the more theological. Buddha’s doctrine is a creed 
rather of renunciation, quietism, and repose; Zoroaster’s creed 
is a law of struggle, action, and reform. India’s so-called 
Prophet Prince is overwhelmed with the wretchedness of 
human existence, an existence from which the sole release is 
absorption into Nirvana; Persia’s Sage is equally cognizant of 
the existence of woe, but it is no world-woe without hope of 
triumphant domination. The misery which Zoroaster acknow¬ 
ledges to exist is due to an Evil Principle against whom man 
must struggle all his life and fight the good fight which will 
bring final victory and will win joys eternal at the resurrec tion ^ 
Nevertheless, as a faith in reality, Buddha’s belief had in it 
more of the elements of a universal religion; Zoroaster’s faith, 
as Geldner has said, possessed rather the elements of a national 
religion, pillions of human souls still take refuge in Buddha; 
the faithful followers that bear the name of Zoroaster to-day do 
not number a hundred thousand. In making such a compari¬ 
son, however, with regard to the relative proportion between 
the two faiths in the matter of present adherents we must not 
forget that national events and external changes in the world’s 
history have contributed as much to this apparent dispropor¬ 
tion as any inherent and essential difference between the 
nature of the two creeds has done^) 

So much may be said by way of bringing Zoroaster into con- 
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trast with the founder of the Indian religion that came after 
his own; and as recent discoveries have thrown so much light 
upon Buddha’s life, and archaeological finds have contributed 
so much to substantiating traditions that long have been famil¬ 
iar but were not always estimated at their true value, it seems 
worth while to take up the subject of Zoroaster’s life anew and 
to ascertain all that we are in a position just now to find out 
regarding it. The purpose therefore of the following pages is 
to gather as much material as is accessible at present for illus¬ 
trating the life and legend of the Prophet of Ancient Iran, and 
this will be done with special reference to tradition. 

^ Zoroaster as a JBi storical Personage. —Before proceeding 
to details with regard to the prophetic teacher of Iran, one 
point must be emphasized at the outset, and an opinion must 
definitely be expressed; this is with reference to the ques¬ 
tion raised as to whether Zoroaster be a historical person¬ 
age, a real figure whose individuality is indelibly stamped 
upon the religion of Persia of old. An affirmative answer 
must be given, for Zoroas ter is a historica l cha racter. This 
point is emphasized because it is not so long ago that 
advanced scholarship for a time cast a cloud of doubt 
over the subject ; 1 but happily the veil of myth is now 
dispelled. Scholars are generally agreed that althou gh lege nd 
or fable may have gathered about the name of the prophet 
of ancient Iran, the figure of the great reformer, never¬ 
theless, stands out clearly enough to be recognized in its 
general outlines; and suffici ent data for his life can be col- 

1 Among other references noted by Oxford, 1880). For the historical side 
Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumslcunde , of the question see Geldner, ‘ Zoroas- 
i. 708 n., mention may be made of ter 7 Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th ed. 
Kern, Over het Woord Zarathustra en xxiv. 820, and consult Spiegel, EA. i. 
den mythischen Persoon van dien Naam 707-708, and recently, with emphasis, 
(1867) ; observe also Spiegel’s remark in ZDMG. lii. 193. Darmesteter later 
in Die arische Periode , § 43, p. 299 expressed himself more cautiously, see 
(Leipzig, 1887) ; and especially the late LeZA. iii. Introd. p. 75 seq. (Paris, 
lamented Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta , 1893), and Zend-Avesta , Introd. p. 63, 
Part i. Introd. pp. 76-79 ( SBE . iv. § 10, 2d ed. (SBE. iv. Oxford, 1895). 
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lected to enable one to give a clear and correct idea of his 
personality and individuality^ There are parts, it is true, 
in every great man’s life regarding which nothing is known 
(one has only to think of the Shakspere-Bacon controversy); 
and in the case of all early teachers’ lives there are many 
lacunae to be filled. The broken fragments of the statue 
are sometimes separated so far that we cannot find many 
of the missing chips, and we must be content to piece the 
parts imperfectly together. Caution must necessarily be 
used in such restorations. The existence of legend, fable, and 
even of myth, may be admitted in dealing with Zoroaster’s life.; 
some apocryphal literature is acknowledged to have grown up 
about the hallowed Messiah of Christianity ; 2 but the shadowy 
substance gathered about the figure of Zoroaster must not be 
allowed to shroud and obscure his true personality. Cautious 
we must be, conservative we must be, yet not so far as to 
exclude a willingness to recognize characteristic traits and 
features, or to define more sharply objects and forms whose 
outlines are now and then somewhat dimly presented. In the 
present research an attempt will be made frankly to give warn¬ 
ing where points are doubtful; and difficult as it is at this 
remote day, an endeavor will be made fairly and impartially to 
distinguish between fiction on the one hand and underlying 
facts on the other, so far as they may be looked upon as reason¬ 
ably certain, presumable, or plausible. The achievement un¬ 
doubtedly falls far short of the aim in the present monograph ; 
and some will feel that too much weight is given to traditional 
statements ; but in the absence of other authority we have at 
least these to turn to ; and the purpose is to lay these down 
for reference and for judgment. After this prefatory note has 
been given, attention may now be directed to the sources of 
our knowledge in antiquity respecting the life and legend of 
Zoroaster as a historical personage. 

1 See especially Dr. E. W. West in 2 See Apocryphal New Testament , 
SBE. xlvii. Introd. pp. 4 29-30 (Ox- London, 1820. 
ford, 1897). 
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Sources of Information about Zoroaster’s Life. — The data for 


reconstructing an outline of the life of the great reformer may 
be conveniently classified, first (1) as Iranian, second (2) as 
non-Iranian. Naturally the various sources are not all of equal 
importance ; yet each has a certain intrinsic value. 

^Among (1) the Iranian sources of information the Avesta, 
of course, stands foremost in importance as the material with 
which to begin; and in the Avestan Gathas, or Psalms, Zoro¬ 
aster is personally presented as preaching reform or teaching 
a new faith. The entire Pahlavi literature serves directly to 
supplement the Avesta, somewhat as the patristic literature of 
the Church Fathers serves to supplement the New Testament. 
Especially valuable is the material in the Pahlavi Dinkart and 
the Selections of Zat-sparam, material which has been made 
accessible by Dr. E. W. Westjin his ‘Marvels of Zoroastri¬ 
anism’ QSg^^xlyii. Pahlavi Texts, Part V.; Oxford, 1897). 
Without West’s work many of the following pages could not 
have been written. Of similar character, as based chiefly upon 
these two sources, is the later Persian Zartusht Namah, which 
wjis composed in the thirteenth century of our era. 1 Firdausi’s 
Sha^N amah, of the tenth century A.D., contains abundant old 
material bearing upon the reign of Zoroaster’s patron, King 
Gushtasp (Vishtaspa). 2 ) Some other Parsi works and tradi¬ 
tional literature may be included in the list, but these will be 
mentioned as occasion arises in the course of the investiga¬ 
tion. 3 Zoroaster is not mentioned in the Ancient Persian 
Inscriptions, but the silence may be accounted for. 


1 See Eastwick’s translation in 
Wilson, The Parsi Religion , pp. 477- 
522, Bombay, 1843. Consult West in 
Grundriss der Iran . Philol. ii. 122; 
SBE. xlvii. Introd. pp. 20-24. 

2 Firdausi expressly states that the 

portion of his chronicle which relates 
to Zoroaster (Zardusht) is derived from 
his own poetic predecessor, Dakiki, 
who was cruelly murdered when he 
had sung hut a thousand verses. These 


Firdausi says he has incorporated into 
the Shah Namah. Scholars are gener¬ 
ally inclined to accept the truth of the 
statement. See Noldeke in Grundriss 
der iran. Philol . ii. 147-150. 

8 West, The Modern Persian Zoro- 
astrian Literature , Grundriss der iran. 
Philol. ii. 122-129, and Spiegel, Die tra- 
ditionelle Literaturder Parsen (Wien, 
1860). 
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(2) The non-Iranian sources are either ( a ) Classical or 
( b ) Oriental. The latter include especially the allusions to 
Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic literature, 1 as well as some 
Armenian references and other incidental mentions. 2 In point 
of antiquity the classical references, as a rule, rank next to the 
Avesta; and these allusions, even though they are foreign, are 
often of real importance, as they serve to check or to substan¬ 
tiate results which are based upon various authorities. 3 The 
Appendixes to the present volume will render most of this 
material easily accessible. 

Zoroaster in the Classics. 4 — All classical antiquity is agreed 
on the point that Zoroaster was a historical personage, even 
though his figure was somewhat indistinct in the eyes of these 
ancient authors. To the writers of Greece and Rome he was 
the arch-representative of the Magi; 5 and he sometimes seems 
to be more famous for the magic arts which are ascribed to his 
power than for either the depth and breadth of his philosophy 
and legislation, or for his religious and moral teaching. None 
the less, he was regarded as a great sage and as a prophet whose 
name was synonymous with Persian wisdom, or as the founder 
of the Magian priesthood who are sometimes said to be his 
pupils and followers. 6 


1 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster 
in Syriac and Arabic Literature, Clas¬ 
sical Studies in Honour of Henry Dris- 
ler, pp. 24-51, New York, 1894 (Co¬ 
lumbia Univ. Press). 

2 Chinese, for example; but these 
have not yet been made generally ac¬ 
cessible. Consult Appendix VI. 

8 For instance, an allusion to Zoro¬ 
aster which is found in the Preface to 
the Younger Edda is probably trace¬ 
able to some classical or Semitic orig¬ 
inal. See Jackson in Proceedings of 
the American Oriental Society , xvi. p. 
cxxvi. March, 1894. Appendix VI. 

4 For a collection of the material on 


this subject, see Appendix V. at the 
end of this volume. 

6 Consult also the Pahlavi Dinkart, 
9. 69, 68; 4. 21. 34 ( SBE. xxxvii. 
pp. 397, 412, 417), and see Av. moyu , 
moyutbif, Justi, Handbuch der Zend - 
sprache , p. 235. 

K Platonic Alcibiades I, p. 122, A, 
fiayelav . . . t$v Zcopodarpov rod 'Qpojxd- 
lov ’ €<rri 5k rouro Qeiov Oeparreia. Cf. 
also Apuleius, de Magia , xxiv. (Rapp, 
ZD MO. xix. p. 21 n.). So Hermodorns 
as cited by Diogenes Laertius, Fragm. 
Hist. Grcec. 9, ed. Muller; Plutarch, 
Isis et Osiris , 46 ; Clemens Alexan- 
drinus, Stromata , i. p. 304; Pliny, 
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The Magi, as we know from Herodotus, were a tribe, not 
merely a priestly family, and the right of the classics to call 
Zoroaster a Magian is borne out in other ways. The Pahlavi 
Dinkart regards the 4 Avesta and Zand 5 as the sacred writings 
of the Magian priests. 1 The learned Arab chronologist Alblruni 
adds that ‘ the ancient Magians existed already before the time 
of Zoroaster, but now there is no pure unmixed portion of 
them who do not practice the religion of Zoroaster.’ 2 Several 
Syriac and Arabic writers speak of him as ‘ a Magian,’ 4 head of 
the Magians,’ "chief of the sect,’ "Magian prophet,’ ‘diviner.’ 3 
This direct association of his name with the Magi is perhaps to 
be understood with some limitations ; but the Magi were the 
reputed masters of learning in ancient times, and Zoroaster 
stood for this learning in antiquity. 4 

Of the Magian teachings and doctrines it is difficult to form 
a clear picture, except so far as we may believe them to be 
reflected in Zoroaster, after we have made due allowance for 
changes or reforms that he may have instituted. The classical 
tradition that Pythagoras studied under these masters in 
Babylon may not be altogether without foundation. 5 Plato 
we know was anxious to visit the Orient and to study with 
the Magi, but the Persian wars with Greece prevented him. 6 


Hist. Nat. 30. 2. 1 ; Ag at hi as, 2, 24; 
Plutarch, Numa , 4 ; Suidas, s.v. Py¬ 
thagoras; cf. Rapp, ZDMGr. xix. p. 
21 seq.; Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 
44. See Appendix V. at the end of 
this volume. 

1 Dk. 4. 21 ; 4. 34, West, Phi. Texts 
Trans, in SEE. xxxvii. pp. 412, 
417. 

2 Alblruni, Chronology , transl. by 
Sachau, p. 314, London, 1879. 

8 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster 
in Syriac and Arabic Literature , pp. 
24-51, in Classical Studies in Honour 
of Henry Drisler, New York, 1894 
(Columbia Univ. Press). 

4 For example, Cicero, de Divina- 


tione , 1. 23 et al.; Windischmann, Zor. 
Stud. p. 277 n. 

6 See Appendix Y. below, and cf. 
Lucian, Dialog, cited by Kleuker, Zend - 
Avesta , Anh. ii. 3, p. 104; Cicero, de 
Finibus , 5. 29; Valerius Maximus, 8. 
7 ; Pliny, H. N. 30. 2. 1 ; Apuleius, 
Flond. p. 19 ; Porphyrius, Vita Pytha- 
gorce , 41; Lactantius, Institutiones , 
4. 2 ; Iamblichus, Vita Pythagorce, 19 ; 
Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata , i. 
p. 357. Consult Windischmann, Zor. 
Stud. pp. 260-264. 

s Diogenes Laertius, Philosoph . Vit. 
3. 7 ; Apuleius, de Doctrin. Plat. Phil. 
p. 569. The Anonym. Vit. Plat. p. 7, 
ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862, adds 
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The followers of the Sophist Prodicus, a contemporary of 
Socrates, are reported to have boasted their possession of 
secret writings of Zoroaster ; 1 and even a Magian teacher, one 
Gobryas, is claimed as instructor of Socrates. 2 Aristotle, 
Deinon, Eudoxus of Cnidus, and especially Theopompus, were 
familiar with Zoroastrian tenets. 3 A work bearing the name 
of Zoroaster by Heraclides Ponticus, a pupil of Plato and of 
Aristotle, is mentioned in Plutarch. 4 The distinguished phi¬ 
losopher Hermippus (about B.c. 200) made careful studies of 
Magism and of Zoroastrian writers, according to Pliny (if. N. 
30. 2. 1). Zoroaster and Magian were names to conjure with, 
and there are numerous allusions to ideas drawn from these 
sources in Plutarch, Strabo, Suidas, and others. 

Titles of a number of purported books of Zoroaster are also 
given in the classics, such as irepl <j)vo-€6o <», rtrepl \i6cov t ijifov, 
/3i/3\lol a7r6fcpv(j)OL Zcopodarpov , acrrepocncoTruca Z copodarpov. 5 
Furthermore, some ‘sayings’ of Zoroaster, like those men¬ 
tioned by Gemistus Pletho, Mayuca \6yia tcov curb tov Zcopo- 
aarpov Maycov, are both reported to have existed, and passages 
are occasionally claimed to be taken from them. Like other 
such productions, however, these are all probably apocryphal, 
although the encyclopaedic character of the titles somewhat 
recalls the analysis and summaries that we have of the Zoroas¬ 
trian Nasks. 6 At all events, these references and allusions show 
how great a reputation was enjoyed by Zoroaster in classical 
antiquity, even if his name does not occur in Herodotus 7 nor 


that in Phoenicia Plato met with 
Persians who introduced him to Zoro¬ 
astrian lore. Cf. Appendix V. § 1. 

1 Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata , 
i. p. 357. 

2 Darmesteter, Le ZA . iii. Introd. p. 
77. 

8 Diogenes Laertius, Procem. 8; 
Pliny, H. N. 30. 2. 1; Plutarch, Is. et 
Os. 47 ; cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. 
pp. 233 n., 279 n., and App. V. helow. 


4 Plutarch, Adv . Colot. p. 1115 A ; 
cf. Wiudischmann, Zor. Stud . p. 284. 
Thanks also to friend Lanman. 

6 See allusions in Suidas and in 
Pliny. Appendix V. below. 

6 West, Pahlavi Texts , Translated 
in SBE . xxxvii. 1-488. 

7 Cf. de Harlez, Des Origines du 
Zoroastrisme , p. 276, Journal Asia- 
tique, 1878-79; Darmesteter, Le ZA. 
iii. Introd. p. 76. 
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in Xenophon, nor with certainty in the extant fragments of 
Ctesias. The earliest authenticated classical allusion to Zoroas¬ 
ter by name seems to be the reference in the Platonic Alci- 
biades i 1 although, according to Diogenes Laertius ( Prooem . 2), 
he was mentioned by the earlier Xanthus of Lydia. 2 

Conclusion. — As Zoroaster is one of the great religious 
teachers of the East, his life as well as his work is worthy of 
study from its historical importance. Our information regard¬ 
ing his life is to be gathered from the Zoroastrian scriptures, 
the Avesta and the Pahlavi writings, and other material must 
be used to supplement or to correct these sources. Due 
weight must be given to tradition. It must also be remembered 
that fiction as well as fact has doubtless gathered about the 
name of this religious reformer. This latter fact is all the 
more a proof of his great personality. 

1 See Alcibiades I, 122, p. 131, ed. consult also my article ‘Zoroaster’ 

Schanz. in Harper’s Dictionary of Classical 

2 See Appendix V. below, and Antiquities, Hew York, 1897. 
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FAMILY HISTORY OF ZOROASTER 

THE LINEAGE OF THE MASTER 

Sa jato yena jatena yati vams'ah samunncitim. 

— Hitopades'a. 

Introduction — Zoroaster an Iranian — The Name Zoroaster (Zara- 
thushtra), its Form and its Meaning — The Date of Zoroaster — 
His Native Place — Zoroaster’s Ancestry and his Family ; Genealo¬ 
gies — Conclusion 

Introduction. — When a man rises to lasting fame, all that is 
associated with his name and his times becomes of interest 
and of importance. Lustre is shed upon his family, and dis¬ 
tinction is lent to the line that produced such a son. If 
great men are the children of their age, the age of a great 
religious teacher can but deserve attention. His own origin, 
the influences that may have been formative in his life, his 
environment and surroundings, alike become worthy of con¬ 
sideration. The nature and condition of the country which 
called him forth requires some remark, and with regard to 
Zoroaster it is to be regretted that we do not know more than 
we do of Iran in early antiquity, and that only a limited space 
can be devoted here to this special theme, although it receives 
more or less treatment in different places throughout the book. 
This prophet’s teaching found fruitful soil in the land of 
Ancient Iran, because the seed was already in the hearts of the 
people, if we may adapt the phrase of a renowned author. 

Zoroaster of Iran. — Zoroaster, it is believed, sprang up in 
the seventh century before the Christian era, somewhere in 

10 
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the land between the Indus and the Tigris. Before onr mind 
rises first a picture of the world outside of Iran, the kingdoms 
of Assyria and Babylon, with their long line of dynasties 
reaching far back into history which antedates Iran; 1 to the 
southeast lies India, bouud by the ties of Indo-Iranian unity; 
lastly, and to offset all, Turan, the rival and foe, the synonym 
of everything crude, uncouth, and barbarous, borders upon 
the Iranian territory to the north. But to return to the 
land of Iran itself during this period. There exists, or is 
claimed to have existed in early times, an eastern Iranian 
kingdom in Bactria. An uncertainty with regard to this 
point will be noted hereafter. Media, however, has already 
been known to fame in history long before this period; and in 
the eighth century b.c. its power was able to throw off the 
yoke of Assyria, and at the close of the seventh century 
(b.c. 606) to crush Nineveh and establish the Median dynasty 
of Ecbatana, which may be called the first of the great Iranian 
kingdoms. 2 But the decadence of Media swiftly follows, and 
its glory is dimmed before the splendor of the rising Persian 
sun. So much for the period and land in which Zoroaster 
appeared. 

During the very lifetime of Zoroaster — if we accept the 
traditional dates—the Jews were carried into captivity in 
Babylon, and their return from exile to Jerusalem takes place 
less than a generation after his death. If the Persian wars 
with Greece stand for anything in the world’s history, when 
Orient and Occident met at Marathon, Plataea, Salamis, when 
the East received its first shock and set-back from the West, 
certainly we must feel an interest in the life of that man who 
is commonly spoken of as the lawgiver of the Persians. His 

1 In the Avesta, Babylon is the seat compare Tiele, Geschichte der Reli- 
of the semi-mythical tyrant and demon gion , i. 1. pp. 127-213. 

Azhi Dahaka, who destroyed the 2 Cf. also the article ‘ Iranians ’ 
Iranian ideal king Yima (Jem-shed) ( AVWJ- ) in Johnson's Universal 

and ruled for a thousand years. On Cyclopaedia , iv. 670. 
the religion of Babylon and Assyria, 
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name, his date, and his native place, his family, his ancestry, 
and his associations, are all matters of some moment. These 
will be given in this chapter before turning to the more pict¬ 
uresque story of his life. The question of his religious beliefs, 
teaching, and philosophy, can be dealt with only incidentally, 
as this is reserved for treatment in another work. 

The Name Zoroaster (Zarathushtra), its Form and its Mean¬ 
ing. — The form of the Prophet’s name in the Avesta con¬ 
sistently appears as ZaraOuUra , or with the fuller patronymic 
as Spitama ZaraQuStra. 1 The shapes or disguises which this 
appellative has assumed in other languages show as much 
variety as does the spelling of the name of the English reformer 
Wyclif (Wycliff, Wyclyffe, etc.). The familiar form (a) Zoro¬ 
aster is adopted from Zoroastres of the Latin, which in turn 
is modelled after the Greek form. (5) In Greek the name 
commonly appears as Zcopoaarpr] ?, 2 but sporadic variations are 
found, for example Z copoaSos, ZapdSrjs beside ZcopodaTpr)? in 
Agathias 2. 24, or the anomalous ’ilpayaaros (Georgius Hamar- 
tolus), see Appendix V.; or again, the forms Za/oaro?, 3 Zap?;?, 4 * 
which are also quotable from the Greek, seem to be based upon 
the later Persian form. A grsecized Armenian form (Arm. 
Zaravett') is cited from Cephalion ; 6 and Diodorus Siculus (1. 94) 
has Z adpavvTr)?? which recalls the Avestan form, Zarathushtra, 


1 Consult Justi, Iranisches Namen - 
buck , p. 380, Marburg, 1895 ; Win- 
dischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 44, 45 ; de 
Harlez, Avesta traduit , Introd. p. xxi. 
Cf. also Anquetil du Perron, Zend- 
Avesta, i. Pt. 2, p. 2, Paris, 1771, and 
Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 307 seq. 
Oxford, 1700. See also Appendix I. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Philos. 

Procem. 2. p. 1 (recens. Cobet), Paris, 

1860. Observe that Plutarch, Is. et Os. 
46, once has Zwp&wrpis, once the usual 

Zcopodarprjs ( Numa , 4), and once the 

curious Sc Ixraarpos ( Qucest. Conviv. 4. 
1. 1). On Zoroastes (sic) in Isidorus, 
see Appendix V. § 38; and on Zapa - 


<jTph cjs (gen.) cf. Lassen ZKM. vi. 641, 
n. 2 . 

8 Porphyrius, Vita Pythagorce , p. 
18, ed. Nauck (*0 II u 0a 7 op as) irpbs 
Zdparov d^bcero. 

4 Suidas, s.y. Pythagoras ; see Ap¬ 
pendix V., § 45. 

6 From Cephalion through Eusebius 
{Armen. Versio , p. 41, ed. Mai), ac¬ 
cording to de Harlez, Av. tr. Introd. 
p. xx. See Justi, Iran . Namenbuch , 
380a, on Zaravastes in Muller, Fragm. 
in. 626, 627. 

6 Diodorus Siculus, 1 . 94. 2 , napd 
fikv 7 Ap * ApiavoTs Zadpavarrjv. See Ap¬ 
pendix V. § 3 below. 
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of the Prophet’s name. 1 (c) An Armenian rendering of the 
appellative is given as Zradasht . 2 (cZ) The Syriac and Arabic 
writings show the name under a variety of guises, but they 
generally agree with the Pahlavi or Modern Persian form. 3 
(e) The Pahlavi version of the name is usually given ZaratuH . 4 * 
(/) Some of the Modern Persian varieties are ZartuH , Zardust, 
ZarduH , ZarduhaH , ZaratuH , ZaraduH , ZaratuhaH , ZaraduhaH , 
Zarahustf All these are variations of Avestan ZaraOuUra . 

The question as to the significance of the name of Iran’s pro¬ 
phetic teacher is not without interest. India’s princely reformer 
was the 4 Enlightened ’ (. Buddha ) or the 4 Sakya Sage ’ (i Sakya - 
muni'); Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, was the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the Anointed ( Christus ). In ancient Iran Zoroas¬ 
ter, the Righteous, was called ZaraOuUra , or ZaraOuUra Spitama , 
Spitama ZaraOustra , or sometimes simply Spitama . The title 
a Spitctma is a family designation, and the name comes from an 
ancestor of the Prophet, a heros eponymus of the clan. 6 The 
Spitaman name is elsewhere found early in Media. The deriva¬ 
tion of this patronymic Spitama , used as an appellative, is 
apparently from the Av. root spit - 4 be white 7 = Skt. s f vit -, and 
the significance is probably b descendant of White,’ like the 
English Whit-ing. The origin of ZaraOuUra itself is less 


1 The Greek form Zopodcrrp^s, or 
Z(t>po&<rrpy}s, is apparently to be ex¬ 
plained as derived from Av. Zara- 
thushtra through a, Western Iranian 
presumable form * Zara h u$tra, cf. 
Bartholomae in Grundriss d. iran. 
Philologie , i. §§ 93, 264 (8). 

2 See also Hiihschmann, Persische 

Studien , p. 204, Strassburg, 1895. 

8 See Gottheil, References to Zoro¬ 
aster in Syriac and Arabic Writers , 
p. 25 seq. 

* West, Pahlavi Texts Translated , 
Part 5, in SBE. xlvii. 180, In¬ 
dex. 

6 Cf. Vullers, Lexicon Persico- 

Latinum , ii. p. 103, Bonn, 1865 ; West, 


The Book of the Mainyo-i-Khard , 
p. 223; Stuttgart, 1871. 

6 See the genealogy given below, 
p. 19, and consult Justi, Handbuch 
der Zendsprache , sub voce ; also Ira - 
nisches Namenbuch , Marburg, 1895. 
Zoroaster’s daughter is Pourucista 
Spitaml, Ys. 53. 3; his cousin is 
Maidydimdwha Spitama , Ys. 51. 19 ; 
the members of the family are spoken 
of as the Spitamas (Ys. 46. 15) Spita- 
mawho. In Pahlavi, the Prophet is 
called ZaratuH i Spitaman , 1 Zoroaster 
of the Spitamas ’; the Mod. Pers. has 
Isfiman , see Justi, Iran. Namenbuch , 
p. 309 ; 2?rtra/xas, ZiriOdpT)? are quota¬ 
ble as ordinary Iranian proper names. 
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clear than Spitama and the derivation has been much discussed. 
Scholars, however, are now generally agreed upon one point; it 
is that the second member of the compound (for the form must 
be a composite) is the word uttra- ‘camel,’ 1 but the precise 
nature of the compound and the true meaning of its first ele¬ 
ment are uncertain. The most probable significations that have 
been proposed are : ‘ one whose camels are old ’ (zar ‘ be old ’) 2 
or ‘old camel’ (cf. Skt. jarad-gava , jarat-karu -'); or again ‘one 
whose camel is fierce 7 (zar ‘ be angry ’) or possibly 4 tormenting 
the camel or ‘robbing a camel’ (cf. Skt. bharadvaja). Numer¬ 
ous other suggestions and explanations have been offered ; and 
some of them show a good deal of fancy; but doubtless the name 
is an unromantic, unpoetic name, a title which the man retained 
as his birthright even after he became famed as a spiritual and 
religious teacher. The very fact of his retaining this somewhat 
prosaic appellative testifies to a strong personality ; Zoroaster 
remains a man and he is not dubbed anew with a poetic title 
when later sanctification has thrown a halo of glory about his 
head. For an outline of the various discussions of Zoroaster’s 
name, the reader is referred to the special Appendix. 3 

The Date of Zoroaster. —With reference to the date at which 
Zoroaster lived and taught, there has been a wide diversity of 
opinion, but now a more general agreement between the views 
of scholars on the subject is beginning to prevail. The con¬ 
sensus of opinion has of late been growing stronger in favor of 
accepting the traditional view, based on the chronology of the 


1 The esteem in which the Bactrian 
camel is held is well known (cf. Yt. 
14. 11-13). Other Iranian proper 
names contain ultra , e.g. Fralaoltra 

* whose camels are fresh,’ Aravaoltra 

* whose camel does not hellow ’ (cf. 
ravo-fraoQman ), Vohultra ‘having 
good camels’ (Yt. 13. 122, cf. Spiegel, 
Eran. Alterthumskunde , i. p. 673). 
There are many similar compound ap¬ 
pellatives with -aspa ‘horse,’ gao- 


4 cow,’ -uxlan ‘ ox,’ which are probably 
totemistic family survivals ; see Justi, 
Iranisches JYamenbuch, p. 486 seq., 
Marburg, 1895. 

2 Cf. Hiibschmann, KZ. xxvi. p. 
203; Geldner, Zoroaster , Encyclopae¬ 
dia Britannica, 9th ed. xxiv. p. 820 ; 
Bartholomae, in Grundriss d. iran> 
Phil. i. pp. 149-150; A.F. i. p. 160; 
IF. vi. Anz. p. 47. 

3 See Appendix I. below. 
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Bundaliishn, which places the era of Zoroaster’s activity 
between the latter half of the seventh century b.c. and the 
middle of the sixth century. A detailed discussion of the 
question with a general presentation of the material on 
the subject has been given by the present writer in a mono¬ 
graph on The Date of Zoroaster , JAOS. xvii. 1-22, 1896 
(reprinted in Appendix II.). The results are rendered even 
more precise by a slight chronological correction by Dr. E. 
W. West, 1 who gives the years B.c. 660-583 as probably the 
exact date of Zoroaster so far as tradition is concerned. There 
is space here only to summarize; for details reference must be 
made to Appendix II., III. 

The statements of antiquity on the subject may conveniently 
be divided into three groups. 

First (1) to be considered are those references that assign 
to Zoroaster the extravagant age of B.c. 6000. These are 
confined simply to the classics, but they have a certain claim to 
attention because they are based upon information possessed 
by Aristotle, Eudoxus, and Hermippus. 2 These extraordinary 
figures are due to the Greeks’ not having quite rightly under¬ 
stood the statements of the Persians who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which 
they divided into cycles, and in accordance with this belief 
Zoroaster’s fravasi had actually existed in company with the 
archangels for several thousands of years. Second (2) come 
those statements which connect the name of Zoroaster with 
that of the more or less legendary Ninus and the uncertain 
Semiramis. 3 Third (3) the direct Zoroastrian tradition 


1 Personal letter, dated April 30, 
1897, and in a published view with 
chronological table, SEE. xlvii. In- 
trod. pp. 27-42. See Appendix III. 

2 The passages are given in full in 

Appendix II. ; they are from Pliny, 
H. JSf. 30. 2. 1 ; Plutarch, Is. et Os. 46; 
Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades I, 


122 ; Diogenes Laertius, de Vit. Philos. 
Prooem. 2; Lactantius, Inst. 7. 15, 
and cf. Suidas, s.v. Zoroastres. 

8 Cf. Diodorus Siculus, 2. 6 ; Frag¬ 
ments of Cephalion in Euseb. Chron . 
1. 43 and 4. 35; Theon, Progymnas- 
mata , 9; Justin, from Trogus Pom- 
peius* Hist. Philippic. 1. 1; Amobius, 
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which is found in the Pahlayi book Bundahishn 34. 1-9 and 
supported by Arta Vlraf 1. 2-5 and Zat-sparam 23. 12, as 
well as corroborated by abundant Arabic allusions (Albiruni, 
Masudi, and others) unanimously places the opening of 
Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, 
or 272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s life 
(b.c. 323). As Zoroaster was thirty years old, according to the 
tradition, when he entered upon his ministry; and as he was 
seventy-seven years old at the time of his death ; and, further¬ 
more, since we may assume an omission of thirty-five years 
in the Bundahishn chronological list, according to West, we 
have good reason, on the authority of the tradition, for making 
B.c. 660-583 as the era of Zoroaster. 

Tradition also says that Zoroaster was forty-two years old 
when he converted King Vishtaspa, who became the patron of 
the faith. There is no good ground, however, for identifying 
this ruler with Hystaspes, the father of Darius. Such identi¬ 
fication has indeed been made by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(22. 6. 32), and it has met with support from some; but the 
doubt on this point which was raised as early as Agathias 
(2. 24) is unquestionably well founded. 1 

Zoroaster’s Native Place. — The question of Zoroaster’s native 
place is a subject that has been much debated. The problem 
is more complicated because of the uncertainty which exists as 
to whether his birthplace and early home was necessarily also 
the chief scene of the teacher’s activity. The whole matter 
may be brought under the heading of two inquiries : first 
(1), whether the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in the west 
of Iran, in Atropatene and Media; second (2), whether 

Adv. Gentes , 1. 5 ; Orosius, Hist, contra 1 Puller discussion in West, SBE. 
Paganos (Ninus) ; Suidas, s.v. Zoro- xlvii. Introd. p. 38, and Jackson, On 
astres. See Appendix II., V. Some in- the Date of Zoroaster , JAOS. xvii. 
cidental allusions connect Zoroaster’s 17 ; Appendix II. below, 
name with Abraham, Nimrod, Bel, 

Balaam. These also are quoted in 
Appendix II., V. below. 
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ancient Media was the scene also of his ministry, or are we 
to accept the claim of Bactria and eastern Iran ? Possibly 
he may have taught in both lands. The subject is of interest, 
moreover, in the light of the recent important developments 
with regard to Buddha’s birthplace, and the archaeological finds 
which have lately contributed so much towards establishing the 
exact location where the gentle teacher of India was ushered 
into the world. Accordingly, the problem of Zoroaster’s native 
place and then the possible scene of his ministry is discussed 
with considerable fulness in Appendix IV; it suffices merely 
to summarize here. 

If we omit the question of his ministry for the moment and 
speak simply of his native place, we may say without much 
hesitation, that the consensus of scholarly opinion at this time 
is generally agreed in believing that Zoroaster arose in the 
west of Iran. Oriental tradition seems to be fairly correct in 
assigning, as his native land, the district of Atropatene or 
Adarbaijan, to the west of Media, or even more precisely the 
neighborhood about Lake Urumiah. There is ground, further¬ 
more, for believing in the tradition which says that his 
father was a native of Adarbaijan, — a region of naphtha wells 
and oil fountains, — and that Zoroaster’s mother was from the 
Median Ragha (Rai) — consult the map at the end of this 
volume. Explicit references for these statements will be 
found in Appendix IV. For the other problem, the one 
relating to the possible scene or scenes of Zoroaster’s ministry, 
reference must be made to the extended discussion in the 
same appendix below. Here we need only bear in mind that 
there is every reason to believe that Zoroaster, for a time at 
least, wandered about in his missionary labors, and there is 
certainly a strong tradition to the effect that during the two 
opening years of his prophetic career he was for a while in the 
east, in Seistan, and also in Turan — see Map. One is re¬ 
minded of the peregrinations of the Buddha. 

Zoroaster’s Ancestry and His Family. — The subject of gene- 
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alogy has not much interest for most readers, and a treatment of 
it is apt to recall the 4 begat ’ chapters of the Biblical patriarchs. 
Nevertheless Zoroaster’s line is not without importance, and it 
deserves to receive attention, as much as would the descent of 
Mohammed or of Buddha. If Indian legend and tradition in 
the case of the great Ganges teacher ascribes exalted origin from 
the princely family of the Sakyas, Iranian story is no less suc¬ 
cessful, for its part, in tracing Zoroaster’s descent from a sort 
of royal Davidic line that ends in the house of Manushclhar, 
sovereign of Iran, 1 or ascending still farther back through the 
forty-fifth generation to Gayomart, the Iranian Adam, the father 
of all mankind. 2 The Prophet’s more immediate ancestors are 
often referred to. Pourushaspa, the father, is mentioned several 
times in the Avesta and is frequently referred to in the Pahlavi 
texts and in the later Zoroastrian literature. The name of 
Zoroaster’s mother is preserved in an Avestan fragment as 
Dughdhova (Phi. Dughdavo, Dukdav or Duktaubo, Mod. 
Pers. Dughdu). 3 The name of Zoroaster’s great-grandfather 
Haecat-aspa is mentioned in the Avesta (Ys. 46. 15 ; 53. 3), 
as is also the latter’s sire Cikhshnush or Chakhshni (cf. Yt. 13. 
114); and Spitama, the heros eponymus of the family, is refer¬ 
red to in the Gatha allusions to the Prophet’s kinsman Spita- 
maonhd (Ys. 46. 15), whence his own appellative Zarathushtra 
Spitama, Zoroaster the Spitamid. The locus classicus for tra¬ 
cing Zoroaster’s lineage is Bundahishn 32. 1-2; it is supple¬ 
mented by the Pahlavi Dinkart 7. 2, 70, the Selections of Zat- 
sparam, 13, 6, and by the Vijirkart-I Dlnlg; compare also the 
Nirang-i Boidatano va Yatkartano (Grrundriss ii. 115). 4 The 


1 (Tn Manushclhar, cf. Peshotan 
Dastur, Dinkart translated , vol. vii. 
p. 429; cf. Yasht 13. 131. 

2 Dk. 7. 2. 70, Zsp. 13. 5-6 ; cf. West, 
SBE. xlvii. pp. 34, 140, and Grundriss 
d. Iran. Phil. ii. 95. 

8 Hatokht Nask Frag, cited in Sad 
Dar 40. 4 et passim; cf. West, SBE. 


xxiv. 302; xxxvii. 444, 469, 483; 
xlvii. (eight times); Darmesteter, Le 
ZA. iii. 151; Zartusht Namah, p. 480 
(in Wilson, Parsi Relig.) and Shahras- 
tanl (see Appendix IV.). 

4 Consult West, Pahlavi Texts 
translated , SBE. v. 140-141; Grun¬ 
driss, ii. 94, 95, and SBE. xlvii. 34, 
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same ancestral tree, but with the names disguised or misread, 
is found in Masudi. 1 The line as far back as Manush-cithra 
may be worth recording from the accessible sources. 


Dk., Bundahishn, and 
cf. Zsp. 

Vijirkart -I 
Dlnlg. 

Masudi. 

Manushcihar 2 . 

Manusbcihar, 

Manushihar, 

(jfy&jyijo) 

Durasrobo . 

Durasrob . . 

Durashrin . 


Airic or Raj an . 

Rajisbn . . 

Iraj . . . 

( e ;0 

Nayazem or AySzem 8 . . . 

Nayazem . . 

Haizem . . 

((*>>» 

Vaedislit or Vidasht . . . 

Vaedisht . . 

Vandast. . 


Spitam or Spitam an . . . 

Spitamano 

Isbiman. . 


HardhSr (Kharedhar). . . 

Haridar . . 

Hardar . . 


Arejadharshn or Hardarshn . 1 

Hardrshn . . 

Arbadas 


Paetrasp or Paitirasp . . . 

Paetirasp . . 

Batlr . . . 

(^•W) 

Cikhskndsh or Cakhshnusli 4 

Cikhsbnusb . 

Hakhlsh 


HaecatSspo . 

Haecatasp . . 

Hajdasf . . 


Urugadhasp or Aurvadasp 6 . 

Urvandasp 

Arikdasf 


Patiragtaraspo or Paitirasp 6 . 

Paitirasp . . 

Padarasf 


PorusMspo . 

Porushaspo . 

Burshasf . 


Zaratusht . 

Zaratusht . . 

Zaradusht . 



139. See likewise Windischmann, Zor. 
Studien , p. 160 ; Spiegel, Eranische 
Alterthumskunde, i. 687 ; de Harlez, 
Avesta traduit , Introd. p. ccxxviii; 
Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , p. 
393. 

1 Les Prairies d’or, ii. 123, tr. Bar- 
bier de Meynard ; cf. Gottheil, Refer¬ 
ences to Zoroaster , p. 34. 


2 Avesta, Yt. 13. 131, ManuS-cidra. 
s Cf. also Dinkart 9. 33. 5. 

4 Cf. Avesta, Yt. 13. 114, Cax$ni. 

6 Zsp. 13. 6 has Ahurvaldspo. 
e Dinkart, Bk. 7. 2. 3, 70 ; Bd. 32. 
1; West, Grundriss , ii. 95, SBE. xlvii. 
34, v. 140 ; or Purtaraspo , Zsp. 13. 6 , 
op. cit . p. 139. 
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Zoroaster’s grandfather on the maternal side, according to 
Dk. 7. 2. 3 and Bd. 32. 10, was Frahim-rvana-zoish or Frahim- 
rava ; his maternal grandmother may have been called FrenS 
(Zsp. 13.1), but the passage is not quite clear. There are several 
allusions to his paternal uncle Arasti and to the latter’s son, 
Maidhyoi-maonha, who was Zoroaster’s cousin and first disciple 
(Yt. 13. 95 ; Bd. 32. 2 et passim). According to the Selec¬ 
tions of Zat-sparam, Zoroaster was one of five brothers. The 
passage states: ; Of the four brothers of Zaratusht the names 
of the two before Zaratusht were Ratushtar and Rangushtar, 
and of the two after him Notariga and Nlvetish.’ 1 But in each 
case the reading of the Pahlavi word is uncertain. A tabular 
statement of the Sage’s family and kin may now be presented, 2 


Patlragtaraspo 


x 

(Freno ?) 


m. Frahim-rvana-zoish 
(Bd. 32.10; Dk. 

7. 2. 3) 


Dughdhova m. Pourushaspa (Z.’s father) 


2 elder Zarathushtra 2 younger 
brothers brothers 


— i 

Arasti m. x 

Maidhyoi-maonha m. x 

Ashastu 
(Yt. 13. 106) 


Tradition furthermore states that Zoroaster was thrice mar¬ 
ried and had several sons and daughters, and that the three 
wives survived him (Bd. 32. 5-7 ; Vjkt. pp. 21-22). The 
names of the first wife and of the second are not preserved, 3 but 
the latter is said to have been a widow. By the first, or privi- 


1 Zsp. 15. 5. West’s translation, 
SHE. xlvii. 144 ; cf. also SHE. v. 187, 
note. 

2 Cf. also Justi, Namenbuch , p. 393. 

8 See the information and correc¬ 
tions given by West, Pahlavi Texts 
Translated, SHE. v. 142-143, notes, 
and Justi, Iranisches Namenbuch , s.v. 


‘ Urwarwija, ’ p. 334; Holty, Zoroaster 
und sein Zeitalter, p. 93, Liinehurg, 
1836. West (SHE. V. 143, n. 1) 
refers to the apparent misinterpreta¬ 
tion which gives the names of Zoro¬ 
aster’s first two wives as Umj and 
Arnij-bareda; consult his reference, 
especially as to the second wife. 
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leged wife, the Prophet had one son and three daughters. 
Their names are several times mentioned in the Avesta and in 
Pahlavi literature. 1 One of the daughters, Pourucista (Ys. 53. 
3), was married to the wise Jamaspa. The son Isatvastra, by 
the second wife, became head of the priestly class and had a 
son, Ururvija, who is also mentioned by name (Bd. 32. 7). 
Isatvastra was likewise made guardian of the children of his 
father’s second wife who had borne two sons, Urvatatnara and 
Hvarecithra, to Zoroaster (Yt. 13. 98). These two sons 
were respectively regarded as the head of the agricultural class 
and of the warrior caste. The third wife, Hv6vl, was the 
daughter of Frashaoshtra and niece to Jamaspa, attaches to the 
court of Vishtaspa (Yt. 13. 139; 16. 15; Dk. 9. 44. 16; 9. 69. 
58). By Hv5vi no earthly children were born, but she is the 
noble consort from whom ultimately are descended the future 
millennial prophets, Ukhshyat-ereta, Ukhshyat-nemah, and the 
Messiah, Saoshyant (Yt. 13. 128). The marvels of this preter¬ 
natural conception are narrated in detail in Bd. 32. 8-9, cf. Yt. 
13. 62, 128, 141-2, and elsewhere. The later descent from 
Zoroaster’s line may thus be tabulated: — 


Children by 
first wife 

X m. Isatvastra (son) 

Freni (daughter) 
Thriti (daughter) 

| Pourucista (daughter) 

Ururvija 


Children by 
second wife 

Hvarecithra (son) 
Urvatatnara (son) 


Children by 
HvovI 

(Not yet born) 
Ukhshyat-ereta 
Ukhshyat-nemah 
Saoshyant 


A genealogical tree of the Hvovid family into which the 
Prophet married and into which family he gave a daughter in 
marriage will make clearer some of the connections and alli¬ 
ances that appear in the Avesta; it is therefore given on the 
following page : — 


1 Ys. 23. 2, 26. 5; Yt. 13. 98, 139; Bd. 32. 5 et passim; Zsp. 23. 11. 
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Frata or Parata 1 


Parsllatgao 

Ashak 2 

Cigav 2 

Tahmasp 2 

Hvogva 

Nariman (al. Asnas) 

1 


Pakhad (al. PIdha ?) 2 Sama Keresaspa 


Frashaoshtra 

Jamaspa 

Avaraoshtri 

Hushyaothna Hvaldaena Hvovi 

(Pourucista) 

Hanhaurvao 

Vohunemah 

(Zarathushtra) 

Vareshna 

Gaevani 


Summary. — After noticing in this chapter the fact that 
Zoroaster was an Iranian, we briefly followed in outline the 
position of Iran in ancient history. We next saw that the 
oldest form of Zoroaster’s name is given as Zarathushtra. 
The statement was then made that we have reason for believ¬ 
ing that he arose in western Iran (Atropatene and Media) 
about the middle of the seventh century B.C. The scene of 
his ministry is a question that was reserved for later discussion. 
As was shown, a long line of ancestry can be traced out for 
him, and we know something of his immediate family through 
tradition. But we bid adieu to these external matters to deal 
with his life itself. 

1 After Justi, Iran. Nameribuch , p. 2 Not mentioned in the Avesta. 

396. 



CHAPTER III 


EARL7 LIFE AND RELIGIOUS PREPARATION 

THE LIFE OF THE PROPHET UNTIL THE AGE OF THIRTY 

yehe zq.6aeca vaxtaeca 
uHatatdm nimravanta 
vispa spdnto-ddtti damyn. 

— Avesta, Yt. 13. 93. 

Introduction — Prophecies of the Coming of Zoroaster, and the Mira¬ 
cles BEFORE HIS BlRTH-BlRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF ZOROASTER ACCORD¬ 

ING to Tradition — Zoroaster’s Youth and Education — Period of 
Religious Preparation — Conclusion 


Introduction, Prophecies of the Coming of Zoroaster. — The 

coming of a prophet or great teacher seems at times in the 
world’s history to be looked for instinctively. We may see 
the truth of this statement exemplified in our own Gospels 
when the disciple asks of the Saviour, 4 Art thou he that 
should come, or do we look for another ? ’ And when a 
blessed Master is at last recognized, the generations vie with 
each other in repeating how, his advent was foretold. In the 
Zoroastrian scriptures, passages are adduced to show that the 
Sage’s coming had been predicted ages before. In the Aves- 
tan Gathas and in Pahlavi literature the soul of the mythical 
primeval bull, three thousand years before the revelation of the 
religion, beholds a vision in heaven of the fravaH or ideal 
image of the prophet Zarathushtra, Zaratusht, that is to be . 1 
Again, in the golden age of the world, King Yim (Jemshed) 
forewarns the demons of their destined defeat and overthrow 


1 Ys. 29. 8; Bd. 4. 4-5; cf. Dk. 7. 2. 67. 
23 
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at the birth of the glorious man child . 1 Lastly, in the reign of 
the patriarch ruler, Kal Us, three centuries before the actual 
appearance of the hallowed saint, a splendid ox is gifted with 
the power of speech, so as to foretell the promised revelation 
which the future shall receive from the lips of Zaratusht . 2 

Miracles before His Birth. — From the Avesta we also learn 
that the divine sacerdotal and kingly Glory (JparmaK) is 
handed onward from ruler to ruler, and from saint to saint, 
ever with a view to its illumining ultimately the soul of the 
inspired one . 3 It is ordained of heaven, moreover, that this 
Glory shall he combined with the Guardian Spirit (fravafi) 
and the Material Body, so as to produce from this threefold 
union the wonderful child . 4 

First, the Glory descends from the presence of Auharmazd, 
where it abides in the eternal light; it passes through heaven 
down to earth; and it enters the house where the future Zara- 
tusht’s mother herself is about to be born. Uniting itself with 
her presence it abides in her until she reaches the age of fifteen, 
when she brings forth her own first-born, the prophet of Iran. 
But before this event, as a girl she became so transcendent in 
splendor by reason of the miraculous nimbus of the Glory that 
resided in her, that, at the instigation of the demons, her 
father is convinced that she is bewitched, and he sends her 
away from his home to the country of the Spitamas, in the dis¬ 
trict of Alak or Arak, to the village of Patlragtaraspo, whose 
son Porushaspo (Av. Pourushaspa) she marries. The Glory is 
therefore upon earth, ready to appear in the form of man. 
Such at least is the scriptural account fouud in the Dinkart . 6 

Second, the archangels Vohuman and Ashavahisht, descend¬ 
ing from heaven, convey to earth another of the three elements, 

1 Dk. 7. 2. 59-61; see West’s trans- 7. 14. 1 (SEE. xxxvii. p. 31) ; Dk. 

lation, SBE. xlvii. 31. 7. 2. 2 seq. ; Zsp. 13. 4 ( SBE. xlvii. 

2 Dk. 7. 2. 62-69; Zsp. 12. 7-25. pp. 17, 139). 

8 Yt. 19. 25-90; cf. also West, SBE. 6 Dk. 7. 2. 4-11; see West, SBE. 
xlvii. Introd. § 30. xlvii. 18-20. 

4 Cf. Spend Nask Summary in Dk. 
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the Guardian Spirit (Phi. fravahar , Ay. fravaZi), bearing it in 
a stem of the H5m-plant, the height of a man. For a time 
this precious stem is placed in the nest of two birds whose 
young have been devoured by serpents: it protects the brood 
and kills the reptiles. Thus it continues as a talisman in the 
keeping of the birds, 1 until required again by the archangels, 
and until Porushaspo (Pourushaspa), who meanwhile had mar¬ 
ried Duktaub (Dughdhova), meets with the two presiding ser¬ 
aphim ‘in the cattle-pasture of the Spitamas’ and receives 
from them the cherished rod, which he gives to his wife to pre¬ 
serve. 2 Much of all this, it is true, has a mythical ring or an 
allegorical note. 

Third, the Substantial Nature (Phi. gohar ), or material 
essence, which completes the holy triad, is miraculously com¬ 
bined with the elements of milk, through the agency of water 
and the plants, or through the archangels Khurdat and Murdat. 
The demons vainly seek to destroy this ; 3 but the milk is mixed 
with Horn and is drunk by the future prophet’s parents. In 
this roundabout way the Pahlavi text accounts for the com¬ 
bination of the three elements, the glory, the spirit, and the 
body, and the child is conceived, despite the machinations of 
the demons. 4 Throughout the narrative the presence of an 
Oriental tendency to symbolism and ritualistic significance is 
manifest. The same story is repeated by the Arab writer 
Shahrastani (a.d. 1086-1153), and it is narrated again in the 
Dabistan. 5 

The pregnancy of the mother whose womb is hallowed to 
bear such fruit, is attended by occurrences equally remarkable 
and by circumstances astounding in their nature. These miracu¬ 
lous occurrences are told and interpreted in the Dinkart, Zat- 


1 Have we here a reflex of the an¬ 
cient Sanskrit myth of Soma and the 
Eagle ? 

2 Dk. 7. 2. 22-35. 

3 X)k. 7. 2. 44-45. 


* Dk. 7. 2. 36-72 ; Zsp. 13. 4. 

6 Shahrastani, Uebersetzt , Haar- 
brucker, i. 276 seq. ; Gottheil, Refer¬ 
ences to Zoroaster , p. 48; Dabistan, 
tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 212 seq. 
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sparam, and Zartusht Namah, as well as recorded by Shahrastani 
and repeated in the Dabistan. 1 We at once recall parallels in 
other nations. 

Birth and Childhood of Zoroaster, according to Tradition.— 

The traditional source of information on the subject of the 
birth and early life of the Prophet, was originally the Spend Nask 
of the Avesta, which gave an account of the first ten years of 
Zoroaster’s existence. Unfortunately this Nask has been lost; 
but its substance is worked into the Pahlavi literature, as is 
known from the summaries of the Nasks that we have in 
Pahlavi and in Persian; 2 and doubtless much of the actual 
material from it is preserved in the Dlnkart, in the Selections 
of Zat-sparam, and in the Modern Persian Zartusht Namah. 3 
These works stand to Zoroastrianism somewhat as the Lalita 
Yistara to Buddhism. The general statements which are made 
in the following pages are based upon them, unless otherwise 
indicated, and the material they contain is supplemented by 
incidental allusions in such writers as Shahrastani or in the 
Dabistan which draw from like sources. 

These accounts of the birth and early life are largely legendary 
and they are colored by fancy. Some of them surpass in 
power of vivid imagination the stories that have gathered 
around Zoroaster’s miraculous conception. But that need not 
awaken surprise. Legends have grown up about the birth 
and youthful years of Buddha, 4 * and miraculous incidents are 
connected with the Mosaic Lawgiver. Persia is not behind in 
this. 6 


1 Dk. 7.2.53-55 ; Zsp. 14.1-5 ; ZtN. 
tr. Eastwick (Wilson, Farsi Religion , 
p. 480-3). 

2 Dk. 8. 14. 1-2 ; 9. 24. 1-3 ; Pers. 

Riv. 2. 13; Dln-Vijirkart, 13; see West, 

Pahlavi Texts translated , in SBE. 

xxxvii. pp. 31, 226-9, 425, 444, 469; 

also Shahrastani, Uebersetzt , Ilaar- 
briicker, i. 276 ; Gottheil, References 
to Zoroaster , p. 48 ; cf. next note. 


8 Eor translations, see West, SBE. 
vols. xxxvii. and xlvii. and Zartusht 
Namah, tr. by Eastwick in Wilson, 
Parsi Religion , pp. 475-522. Con¬ 
stant use has been made of these 
translations. 

* See Oldenberg, Buddha , p. 82 
seq. (Eng. translation) ; Warren, Bud¬ 
dhism in Translations , p. 38 seq. 

6 Some have even claimed that Mo- 
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In every religion the birth of its founder must be heralded 
by supernatural signs and omens and accompanied by wonders 
and prodigies. A star appears, a comet blazes forth, or the 
earth is shaken. In the Avesta all nature rejoices at Zoroaster’s 
birth ; the very trees and rivers share in the universal thrill of 
gladness that shoots through the world ; while Ahriman and the 
terror-stricken demons take flight into the depths of earth. 1 
His birth, moreover, is in answer to pious prayers addressed by 
his father to Haoma. 2 His fitness for the prophetic mission 
which he is to undertake is divinely recognized, and Ahura 
Mazda himself selects this inspired being as his own messenger 
to the world. 3 So much for the Avesta. The Pahlavi writings 
also do not tire of recounting how the fiends contended to pre¬ 
vent his birth ; how a divine light shone round the house ; 
and a shout of joy arose when life triumphed ; and especially 
they recount the loud laughter which burst from the child as 
he came into the world. 4 The tradition that Zoroaster laughed 
instead of crying at his birth is as old at least as Pliny; 
it is current in Eastern writers and elsewhere. 6 Pliny at the 
same time adds that the child’s brain throbbed so violently as 


saic influences were at work in the 
Zoroastrian legends. See Kohut, Zo- 
roastrian Legends and their Biblical 
Sources in the Independent (N.Y.), 
March 19, 1891. 

1 Yt. 13. 93-94 ; Ys. 9. 15; Yt. 17. 
19. 

2 Ys. 9. 12-15; compare what was 
noted of the Hom-branch above. 

3 Ys. 9. 12-14; Yt. 17. 18-20 ; Ys. 
29. 8 ; Yt. 5. 17-18. 

* Dk. 8 . 14. 2 ; 9. 24. 1-10 (West, 
SBE. xxxvii. 31, 226-9, 469); and Dk. 
7. 2. 56-8 ; 5. 2. 2 ; Zsp. 13.1-3 (West, 
SBE. xlvii. 30, 122, 139); and Shah- 
rastan! (Gottheil, References , p. 49). 
Other references below. The Apocry¬ 
phal N. T. Protoevang. 14. 11-12, and 
I. Infancy , 1. 10, give a legend of our 


Lord’s birth in a cave which is divinely 
illuminated. In the Sanskrit Katha - 
saritsagara (i. 325, transl. Tawney), 
the room in which a wonderful child 
is born is illuminated by a strange 
light. 

s Dk. 7. 3. 2 and 25; Dk. 5. 2. 5; 
Zsp. 14. 12 and 16; cf. West, SBE. 
xlvii. pp. 35, 41, 123, 142, 143 ; ZtN. 
p. 483; Shahrastam (Haarbriicker, i. 
277, Gottheil, References , p. 49) ; Da- 
bistan, i. p. 219, Mirkhond, tr. Shea, 
p. 286. Also Pliny, H.N. 7. 16. 15; 
Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades; 
Augustine, de Civ. Dei , 21. 14; all 
cited below in Appendix V., VI. See 
likewise preface to the Icelandic Snorra 
Edda (Jackson, PAOS. xvi. p. ccxxvi. 
March, 1894. See Appendix VI.). 
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to repel the hand laid upon his head — a presage of future 
wisdom ! 

Demons and wizards—for all the opponents of Zoroaster 
are conceived to be such — instinctively now foresee their des¬ 
tined defeat and ruin and Zoroaster’s own glorious ascendency. 1 
They seek accordingly to compass the young child’s death. 
They fail in their efforts just as the powers of evil had already 
failed when they strove to prevent his coming into the world. 
The heretical Kavis and Karpans (Phi. Kigs and Karaps), 
who are apparently idolatrous priests, 2 are his especial foes. 
The Turanian Karap Durasrobo (Durasarun, Duransarun) is the 
Herod of the day. 3 His wicked partner and villanous accom¬ 
plice is one Bratrok-resh, whose name is ultimately connected 
with Zoroaster’s death when the Prophet was of advanced age. 4 
Bratr5k-resh is one of five Karap brothers: the names of the 
quintette are given as Brat-rukhsh, Brat-royishn, Brat-resh the 
Tur (or Tur-i Bratrok-resh), Hazan, and Yadast. 5 The name 
of this Bratrok-resh (or Bratar-vakhsh) occurs comparatively 
often in Pahlavi literature at least and it appears under a vari¬ 
ety of forms. 6 The machinations of Durasrobo are particu¬ 
larly violent. It is only the intervention of a divine provi¬ 
dence that saves the little Zaratusht, while still an infant in 
the cradle, from having his head crushed in or twisted off by 
this fiendish man, or that wards off a pogniard stroke from the 
same hand which becomes withered as a punishment for its wicked 
attempt. 7 Some of the resemblances between this monstrous 
ruler and Pharaoh or Herod would not be uninteresting to 
trace if there were opportunity. 


1 Vd. 19. 46, and elsewhere. 

2 See West’s note in SEE. xlvii. 19. 
8 Dk. 7. 3. 4-41, etc; cf. Justi, 

Iranisches Namenbuch , p. 87, ZtN. p. 
484, and see West, SBE . xlvii. 176 
(Index). 

4 This would assign to Bratrok-resh 

an extraordinary longevity. See p. 


128 (d). Perhaps a descendant of 
his is referred to. 

6 Zsp. 16. 3; ct Zsp. 17. 1 (West, 
SBE. xlvii. 143. 147). The reading of 
the names is not absolutely certain. 

6 See Justi, Namenbuch , p. 71. 

7 Dk. 7. 3. 5-6; 6. 3, 2 ; Zsp. 15. 
2-3; ZtN. p. 484; Dabistan, i. p. 219. 
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The malicious Durasrdbo, moreover, is even successful for a 
time in making Porushaspo afraid of his own son, 1 so that he 
does not prevent the machinations of those who are plotting 
against the young child’s life. No angel is sent from heaven 
to tell his parents to take the child into another land. Four 
separate attempts at least are made to destroy the babe in spite 
of the mother’s watchful alertness. An attempt is made, and 
not without the father’s connivance, to burn the infant in a 
huge fire ; but its life is saved by a miracle. 2 An endeavor 
is made by the sorcerers to have the babe trampled to death by 
a herd of oxen ; the leading ox stands over the tiny prodigy 
and prevents it from perishing beneath the feet of the herd. 3 
The same experiment is repeated with horses; the babe is res¬ 
cued in the same marvellous manner. 4 * Even wolves whose 
young have been killed do not harm a hair of the divine child’s 
head; in their very den and lair he is suckled by a sheep. 6 
The lion shall lie down with the lamb! In all these accounts, 
idealization is evidently at work. But after all we may per¬ 
haps imagine that a rationalistic background of truth possibly 
lies at the basis of each of these hairbreadth escapes of child¬ 
hood’s days magnified by coming ages. The allusion to expo¬ 
sure to a wolf throws light at least upon the conditions in the 
time at which the accounts were written. 

Zoroaster’s Youth and Education. — Before the boy’s seventh 
year, his father Purshasp (as the Zartusht Namah calls him), 
knowing that even the demons and wizards 6 had predicted a 
great future for the youth, places the lad under the care of a 
wise and learned man, as the Zartusht Namah narrates. 7 The 


i Dk. 7. 3. 7-8 seq.; Zsp. 16 . 3-4; 
Dabistan, i. p. 219. 

9 Dk. 7. 3. 9-10; Zsp. 16 . 7 ; ZtN. 
p. 484. 

3 Dk. 7. 3. 11-12; Zsp. 16. 4-5; 

ZtN. p. 485 ; Dabistan, i. p. 220. 

*Dk. 7. 3. 13-14; Zsp. 16 . 6-7; 

ZtN. p. 485-6; Dab. i. p. 220. 


6 Dk. 7 . 3. 15-19 ; Dk. 5 . 2. 4 ; Zsp. 
16 . 8-11; ZtN. pp. 486-7 ; Dab. i. pp. 
220 - 221 . 

6 TVe may conceive how the false 
teachers of the pre-Zoroastrian faith 
were looked upon as devils and necro¬ 
mancers. 

7 ZtN. p. 488. See also Dab. i. p. 224. 
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venerable teacher’s name is then given as Burzm-kurus. 1 
Pliny (H. N. 30. 2. 1) seems to have understood from Hermip- 
pus that the name of Zoroaster’s teacher was Aganaces (Azo- 
naces), but the passage is not quite clear. See below, Appen¬ 
dix V. § 5. 

In connection with the subject of Zoroaster’s youthful days, 
it is proper to make passing mention at least of some Syriac 
and Arabic reports which connect his name with Jeremiah (or 
even with Ezra) and which make Zoroaster a pupil of Jere¬ 
miah, or even go so far as to identify him with Baruch, the lat¬ 
ter’s scribe. 2 These biassed accounts assert that the pupil 
proved treacherous to his master and was cursed by God with 
the affliction of leprosy. These passages are quoted elsewhere 3 
and the most important are given below in Appendix IV.; it is 
not necessary therefore to cite them here nor to repeat how the 
identification probably arose from an erroneous connection of 
the name Armiah (Jeremiah) with Urmiah (Urumiah), Zoro¬ 
aster’s presumed birthplace; nor is it necessary to add how the 
name of Zaratusht might become associated with the Hebrew 
sara'ath ( Zaraath ) ‘leprosy,’ 4 especially if Moslem influence 
wished to detract as much as possible from Persia’s Sage. 

The narratives given above are about all that we can gather 
in the way of tradition regarding Zoroaster’s early youth and 
training. It is to be regretted that we do not know more of 
the moulding forces that were instrumental in forming so cre¬ 
ative a mind; nor are we clear in every detail as to the condi¬ 
tions of the society in which he was brought up or in which he 
afterwards labored and taught. The picture which is some¬ 
times vaguely outlined by the Gathas or dimly suggested in 
the ‘Younger Avesta,’ or which one gains from a perusal of the 

1 Does this name contain a disguised 3 See especially Gottheil, References 

form of Skt. guru , ‘ exalted teacher y ? to Zoroaster in Arabic and Syriac Lit- 
On the form burzin , cf. Justi, Namen- erature (Drisler Classical Studies). 
buck, pp. 74, 490, and add pp. 168, 4 Cf. Kohut, Zoroastrian Legends , 

499 ( Kuru , Kurus). the Independent , (N.Y.), March 19, 

2 See Appendix II. pp. 165-166. 1891. 
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traditions in Pahlavi literature is not altogether a bright one, 
if we are to interpret, as one might interpret, the allusions to 
devil-worship and Daevas (which recall the present Yezldis) 
and the references to the slaughter and maltreatment of the 
kine, a lack of morality, falsehood, oath-breaking, and personal 
impurity. These are among the many things to which Zoroas¬ 
ter turned his attention when his reformatory work began. 

Tradition goes on to say that even when the lad had attained 
his seventh year, 1 the inimical Durasrobo and Bratrok-resh still 
continue to connive against him, to harass and assail him. By 
magic practices they endeavor to daunt his spirit, and they even 
attempt to destroy his body by poison. 2 It is evident that the 
real opposition and struggle which was later to arise in the 
Prophet’s life between his own faith and the existing religion 
which it supplanted or reformed, is projected into the past and 
conceived of as a case of personal enmity and hatred already 
developed between the two representatives of the creed and the 
youthful Zoroaster. 

If we are to judge at least from the later literature of the 
Pahlavi, black art and magic practices, occult science and 
necromancy were the order of the time. We seem to have a 
sort of background of Doctor Faustus and the Europe of the 
Dark Ages. Even Porushaspo (Pourushaspa) himself is not 
free from the influence of the two sorcerers Durasr5bo and 
Bratrok-resh, with whom he not infrequently associates. 3 All 
these misguided persons, especially Durasrobo, are openly rebuked 
by Zaratusht for their heresy, and are put to confusion by the 
young reformer when they endeavor to argue with him, much 
as Christ at the age of twelve disputes with the doctors in the 
temple, refutes their doctrines and vanquishes his opponents. 4 

1 b.c. 653, according to West’s cal- 8 Dk. 7. 3. 32-35. 

culations; see his table below, Ap- 4 Dk. 7. 3. 34-43 ; Zsp. 17 . 1-6 ; 18 . 

pendix III. 6-7 ; 19 . 8; ZtN. pp. 489-90 ; Dab. i. 

2 Dk. 7. 3. 32-33; ZtN. pp. 488-9 ; pp. 228-9. 

Dab. i. pp. 226-7. 
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The plotting Durasrobo, as a punishment for his wickedness in 
endeavoring to thwart the righteous, comes to a violent end, as 
fearful as it is strange. The circumstances are described in 
the Dinkart and the Zat-sparam Selections. 1 Zaratusht is next 
confirmed in the true religious vows by assuming the 6 Kusti,’ 
or sacred thread, at the age of fifteen ; 2 and when he attains 
this year of his life the wiles of the fiendish magicians are 
practically brought to naught. 3 The age of fifteen years, even 
as early as the Avesta, 4 is regarded as an ideal age or the age of 
majority. A passage in the Pahlavi texts tells that when Zara¬ 
tusht attained his fifteenth year 5 he and his brothers ‘demanded 
a portion from their father, and their portions were allotted out 
by him.’ 6 As a part of his share Zoroaster chooses a girdle; 
this signifies the sacred girdle of religion which he assumed. 

Period of Religious Preparation; from his Fifteenth to his 
Thirtieth Year.—From his fifteenth year to the age of thirty 
the tradition is more meagre in its details. The period is a 
time not so much of action as it is a time of religious prepara¬ 
tion. And yet the lapse of these fifteen years is not devoid of 
recorded incident. An occurrence to show Zaratusht’s com¬ 
passionate nature and sympathy for the aged is quoted in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam, and another is cited to illustrate his 
generous disposition by his dealing out fodder, from his father’s 
supply, to the beasts of burden of others in a time of famine. 7 
The Zartusht Namah substantiates this reputation given to him 
for tender-heartedness and for goodness. 8 

At the age of twenty the Zat-sparam recounts that ‘ abandon¬ 
ing worldly desires and laying hold of righteousness ’ he de¬ 
parts from the house of his father and mother and wanders 


1 Dk. 7. 3. 44-45; Zsp. 19. 7-8; 
Dab. i. p. 229. 

2 The Brahmanical cord of India 
shows that this investiture was an an¬ 
cient institution. 

8 Zsp. 20. 1-2 ; ZtN. p. 490. 

4 Ys. 9. 5. 


6 b.c. 645, according to West; see 
Appendix III. below. 

6 Zsp. 20. 1-4; West’s translation, 
SEE. xlvii. 151. 

7 Zsp. 20. 4-6. 

8 ZtN. p. 490, 11. 11-25. 
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forth, openly inquiring thus : 4 Who is most desirous of right¬ 
eousness and most nourishing the poor?’ And they spoke 
thus : 4 He who is the youngest son of Auryait5-dih, the Tur.’ 1 
Zoroaster goes 4 to that place’ and lends his cooperation in 
serving the poor with food. A further example of his com¬ 
passion, as the text says, 4 not only upon mankind, but also upon 
other creatures,’ is given in the same passage. A starving bitch 
who has five puppies is seen by him whose soul is stirred by 
every misery. Zoroaster hastens to bring some bread to her, 
but the creature is dead before he reaches her. 2 

Of a different nature, but none the less characteristic, is an 
incident narrated in the same connection in the chapter. The 
account declares that when he wished to marry, with the 
approval of his parents, and 4 his father sought a wife for him,’ 
he requested that the bride should show her face before being 
taken in marriage. 3 This incident seems to point to an idea of 
social progress and reform in customs that is equally character¬ 
istic of the modern Parsis. 4 

Zoroaster’s readiness to learn, moreover, and to profit by 
what is good even in the teachings of the bad is illustrated by 
additional actions. On one occasion, upon inquiring in open 
assembly, what may be accounted as the most favorable for the 
soul, he is told, 4 to nourish the poor, to give fodder to cattle, 
to bring firewood to the fire, to pour Hom-juice into water, 
and to worship many demons.’ 5 Zoroaster gives proof of his 
eclectic tendency by performing the first four of these injunc¬ 
tions as worthy of a righteous man to do ; but demon-worship 
he absolutely denounces. 

There are no other specific details in Pahlavi literature to fill 
up the period from this moment to the coming of the revelation 


1 Quotations from Zsp. 20. 8-9 
(West’s translation). It is to be 
noted that the father Aurvaita-dang 
himself, as well as his son (‘ progeny ’), 
is alluded to in Dk. 7. 4. 7-8, after Zo¬ 
roaster had received the revelation. 


2 Zsp. 20. 10-11, SEE. xlvii. 153. 
s Zsp. 20. 12-13. 

4 One need only read Dosabhai 
Framji Karaka’s History of the Parsis. 
s Zsp. 20. 14-16. 


J> 
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when he was thirty years old. They were undoubtedly the 
years of meditation, reflection, and religious preparation that 
correspond to similar periods of divine communings and philo¬ 
sophic introspection in other religious teachers. Parallels might 
easily be cited. It is to this period of Zoroaster’s life that the 
Scholiast of the Platonic Alcibiades apparently alludes when 
he relates that Zoroaster kept silent for seven years ; 1 and it is 
referred to by Pliny in the statement that for twenty years 
Zoroaster lived in desert places upon cheese. 2 According to 
Porphyrius and Dio Chrysostom, he passed his time upon a 
mountain in a natural cave which he had symbolically adorned 
in a manner to represent the world and the heavenly bodies. 3 
The mountain is illuminated by a supernatural fire and splen¬ 
dor. Lightnings and thunders were about the summit of Sinai 
also, and clouds and thick smoke shrouded its sides, while the 
base of the mountain quaked violently, when the voice of the 
Lord spoke unto Moses. 4 * The Avesta (Yd. 22. 19) mentions 
the "Forest and the Mountain of the two Holy Communing 
Ones ’ — Ahura Mazda and Zarathushtra — where intercourse 
was held between the godhead and his prophetic representative 
upon earth. Kazwini calls this Iranian Sinai Mount Sabalan ; 6 
Mirkhond similarly alludes to the mountains about the city of 
Ardabil, and adds a quotation that is evidently drawn from the 
Avestan allusion to the adjoining river Darej. 6 A further 


1 Schol. ad Alcib. p. 122, <ha rb rbv 
Zc opodffTprjv yeyevo/xivov {t&v criCUTr rj- 
(tcll ; see below, Appendix Y. § 1. 

2 Pliny, 11. 42. 97. A ‘desert with 

a temple for star-gazing 7 8 is also men¬ 

tioned by Yakut (vol. iii. p, 487), and 

this desert is called 4 the desert of Zar- 

dusht, the head of the Magians’ (Got- 
theil, References, p. 47 n.). Por the 

milk diet of Zoroaster, compare also 
Plutarch, Quaest. Conviv. 4. 1 . 1 . See 
Appendix Y. §§ 5, 6, for the quotations. 

8 Dio Chrysostom, Borysth. Orat. 
xxxvi. and Porphyrius de Antro 


Nymph. 6. 7, Zcopod&Tpov avrocfrvbs 
<nrij\<uov rots 7 rXrjcLov 6pe<n rrjs Hepal- 
dos. App. V. gives text in full. The 
passage is of special interest in regard 
to the Mithra cult, in which caves and 
mountains played a particular part. 
See Windischmann, Mithra , Ahh. f. k. 
d. Morg. i. 62, Leipzig, 1857 ; also 
Zor. Stud. p. 312. 

4 Exodus xix. 3-18. Cf. also Spie¬ 
gel, EA. i. 697 ; and Darab Sanjana, 
Geiger's Eastern Iranians , ii. 205. 

6 Gottheil, References , p. 40. 

6 Mirkhond, History of Persia , tr. 
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suggestion on the localization is offered below. Magian wor¬ 
ship on the high mountains is familiar from the time of Herod¬ 
otus (1. 131 seq.) onward. 1 

This time of early retirement and seclusion must have been 
the period in which Zoroaster fought out the fight that raged 
in his own bosom and in which he began to solve the problem 
of life, the enigma of the world, and the question of belief, as 
his religion solved it. Here he doubtless began also to formu¬ 
late the first general truths out of which his religious system 
was evolvecL/^It is the stillness of the forest or of some lone 
retreat that lifts the soul into communion with nature and 
with God. The long retirement and separation from men, the 
hours of meditation, introspection and abstraction, had brought 
the material frame into complete subjection, no doubt, and had 
lifted the spiritual body into a realm of ecstatic rapture and 
transcendent exaltation which prepared it for prophetic vision. 
At this moment came the Revelation and the first of the seven 
hallowed manifestations which only a soul inspired by the fer¬ 
vor of religious ecstasy was entitled to beholcj/ 

Conclusion. — The first few years of the life of Zoroaster are 
represented by a series of miraculous events which tradition 
has fancifully colored. When he becomes of age he retires 
from the world for a number of years which were doubtless 
given to meditation and religious preparation. At thirty the 
Revelation comes, and he enters upon his ministry. 

Shea, p. 286, Zoroaster says ‘ this vol- 22. 12) ; see Appendix IV. pp. 194, 

ume (the Zend-Avesta) has descended 195, 201. 

to me from the roof of the house 1 One need only recall Behistan 
which is on that mountain (cf. Vd. (*Baghastana) ; place of the God- 
19. 4. 11; Bd. 20. 32; 24. 15; Zsp. head. 1 
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THE REVELATION 

ZOROASTER’S SEVEN VISIONS AND THE FIRST TEN YEARS OF 

THE RELIGION 

* You long to chase, uncaptured yet, 

The young wild-fire of Shelley’s mind, 

And how your Zoroaster met 
His shadow in the garden, find.’ 

— George E. Woodberry. 

Introductory Survey—Sources of Information and what we gather 

FROM THEM - * The REVELATION 1 - FlRST VISION, CONFERENCE WITH 

Ahura Mazda — Second Vision, Vohu Manah — Scenes and Circum¬ 
stances of the Remaining Visions and Conferences with the Arch¬ 
angels — The Temptation of Zoroaster — Maidhyoi - maonha, his 
First Disciple—Conclusion 

Introductory Survey. — The quickening spirit is now ready 
to bring forth the first fruit of its long labor. At the age of 
thirty conies the divine light of revelation, and Zoroaster enters 
upon the true pathway of the faith. It is in this year 1 that 
the archangel of Good Thought, Yohu Manah, appears unto 
Zarathushtra in a vision and leads his soul in holy trance into 
the presence of God, Ahura Mazda. The year of this first 
inspired revelation is known in the Pahlavi texts as ‘the Year 
of the Religion,’ and there are numerous allusions here and 
elsewhere to the fact that Zoroaster was thirty years of age at 
the time. 2 Parallels for the beginning of his ministry at this 

1 b.c. 630, according to tradition as 2 Dk. 7 . 3. 51; 8 . 14. 3 ; Zsp. 21. 1; 
calculated by West, SBE. slvii. In trod. ZtN. p. 490; also MasudI, Prairies 
§ 55, and see Appendix III. below. d’ Or, ii. p. 153, tr. Barbier de Mey- 
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age are not far to seek. During the ten years that follow this 
apocalyptic vision, Zoroaster has seven different conferences 
with Ahura Mazda and the six Amesha Spentas. 

Many events occurred during this time, and a number of 
marvellous incidents are recounted in connection with this 
opening period of his prophetic career, as narrated in the Din- 
kart, Zat-sparam, Zartusht Namah, and elsewhere. His teach¬ 
ing does not seem at the outset to have met with favor. 
Reforms come slowly and the ground must be prepared. Ten 
years elapsed — years of wandering and struggle, of hope and 
dejection, of trial and temporary despair — before he won his 
first convert. This zealous adherent is his own cousin Maidh- 
yoi-maonha (Phi. Metyo-mah), who is often mentioned in 
the Avesta and other writings. 1 He is a very different char¬ 
acter from Buddha’s traitorous and schismatic cousin Deva- 
datta, and he stands as the St. John of Zoroastrianism. Finally, 
in the twelfth year of the Religion, 2 Kavi Yishtaspa (Phi. Kal 
Vishtasp, Mod. Pers. Gushtasp) is converted and becomes the 
Constantine of the Faith — the Raja Bimbisara, if not the 
Asoka, of Buddhism. After the king adopts the Creed, many 
conversions follow, and the Prophet’s own family, relatives, 
and friends are frequently referred to in the Avesta and else¬ 
where as having become faithful adherents and believers. 

All these events have so important a bearing that they must 
be discussed in detail. A sort of synoptic view may be gained 
by gathering together various pieces of the scattered material 
and by combining stray allusions into a connected narrative. 
A consecutive account of the occurrences is therefore here 
attempted, but it must frankly be stated that the exact 


nard ; cf. JAOS. xvii. p. 10 ; Schol. to 
Platonic Alcibiades I, p. 122 (Z apod- 
(TrpTjv) /iera V xP^ V0Vi i£iJYfi<rcL<rOcu 
/ScwtAei rijs (f>i\o<ro(f)tas ; see Ap¬ 
pendix V. § 1 (Plato) below. 

iCf. Yt. 13. 95; Ys. 51. 19; Bd. 
32. 2; Dk. 9. 44. 19; Zsp. 21. 3; 23. 


1, 8, 11; Syriac Book of the Bee (a.d. 
1250), p. 81, ed. Budge, in Anecdota 
Oxoniensia , Semitic Series, Oxford, 
1886. 

2 b.c. 618 of the tradition, West, 
SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 55, and Appen¬ 
dix 111. below. 
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sequence of events is sometimes difficult to determine with pre¬ 
cision. Caution may be used in accepting the results without 
qualification, as they cannot be freed from subjective tenden¬ 
cies. Nevertheless they represent in general outline the tra¬ 
dition. So much by way of introduction. 

Sources of Information and what we gather from them. — 
The sources from which we obtain material to fill up the first 
period after the Revelation, the ten or twelve years that 
elapsed until the meeting between Zoroaster and King Vish- 
taspa, and the latter’s conversion, are the same as have already 
been described. But now that we have reached the real 
period of Zarathushtra’s prophetic career this material may be 
augmented in a special manner by the Gathas or Zoroastrian 
Psalms. Like the Psalms of David these often indicate situa¬ 
tions or conditions in a more or less direct manner, so that 
they help very much in drawing inferences. 

From our various sources of information two facts may be 
gathered with certainty: one is, that after receiving the Reve¬ 
lation Zoroaster wandered about, as the dervishes of Iran still 
wander, going from place to place in search of a fruitful soil 
for his teaching; the other is, that during this period, like the 
prophets of old, he was inspired from time to time by supernat¬ 
ural visions and manifestations. The truth of both assertions 
is proved by the Avesta and the Pahlavi texts, and it is sub¬ 
stantiated by Arabic and Syriac writers. 1 

The Arab writer Tabari, who calls Zoroaster a disciple of 
Jeremiah and speaks of him as a native of Palestine, goes on to 
state in the course of his history that 6 he wandered to Adar- 
baijan and preached there the Magian religion; and from there 
he went to Bishtasp (Vishtaspa), who was in Balkh.’ 2 The 
chronicler Ibn al-Atliir (a.d. thirteenth century), who incor- 

1 Among Avestan passages compare 2 For the full quotation, see Got- 
Ys. 31. 8; 43. 5 seq. ; 46. 1 seq. and theil, References, p. 37, and compare 
others to he noted below in connection also Appendix IY. p. 198 below, where 
with the Pahlavi and Arabic. comments are made. 
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porated much of Tabari into his own work, is able to add that, 
preaching from his sacred book, the Avesta, (Zardusht) went 
from Adarbaijan to Faris (Persia) ; but no one understood 
what was in it. Thence he wandered to India and offered it 
(the Avesta) to the princes there. Then he went to China and 
to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghanah, 
but its prince wished to slay him. 1 From there he fled and 
came to Bishtasp, son of Lohrasp (Aurvat-aspa), who com¬ 
manded that he be imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for 
some time.’ 2 This statement like the preceding is more fully 
discussed in Appendix IV. in its relation to the scene of Zoro¬ 
aster’s ministry. Such passages have the value at least of show¬ 
ing the existence of a tradition to the effect that Zoroaster 
wandered about as an itinerant teacher until fortune led him 
to Vishtaspa. Zoroaster was performing the part of one of 
those Athravan priests to whom the Avesta alludes as ‘ coming 
from afar.’ 3 Nor may his wanderings have been fruitless, for 
no doubt the seed that had been sown in these places did not 
prove barren but sprang up later when Zoroastrianism began 
to spread as the state religion over Iran. 

But to return to Pahlavi literature and to Zoroastrian writ¬ 
ings. The Zartusht Namah says: ‘When Zoroaster attained 
his thirtieth year, he was relieved from danger and his works 
bare fruit. His heart was directed to Iran. He left his place in 
company with some others. Of those, some who were his rela¬ 
tions accompanied him on this journey.’ 4 On the way the 
party passes through a sea whose waters are lowered by a mir¬ 
acle so as to allow a free crossing. 5 They travel forward more 

1 Query. Have we here a reminis- 4 ZtN. p. 490. 

cence of Aurvaita-dang the Tur, Dk. 7. 6 ZtN. p. 490. This would he ap- 

4. 7-14 ? propriate to Lake Urumiah, judging 

2 Gottheil, References , p. 89. from the description given by Curzon, 

s Cf. Eugen Wilhelm, Priester and Persia , i. 533-5 ; Spiegel (FA. i. 694) 

Ketzer im alten Fran ,, in ZDMC. xliv. suggests Lake Sevan. 

143-144. 
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than a month until they reach the confines of Iran. This day, 
according to the Pahlayi Zat-sparam as well as the Zartusht 
Namah, was the last day ‘Aneran of the month Spendarmat 
(February 14-March 20) ’ — so precise is tradition. 1 Their des¬ 
tination, as the Zat-sparam indicates, is the place ‘where 
people went from many quarters out to the place of festival 
(jafnocar).' 2 The occasion is the celebration of the spring- 
tide festival. It seems to be a sort of annual religious convo¬ 
cation that they attend. We may remember in this connection 
that Gabriel revealed himself to Mohammed at the celebration 
of Ramadan. Thus Zoroaster, when halting in a plain of a river 
called Aevatak (one of the four branches of the Daitya), 
receives the first premonition and manifestation of what is to 
come. It is a vision of the approach of a victorious army 
headed by his cousin Metyomah coming northwards to join 
him. 3 

The Revelation — First Vision — Conference with Ahura 
Mazda. — The auspicious hour is at hand. The archangel 
Vohu Manah (Phi. Vohuman) is to reveal himself to Zoroaster. 
At dawn on the forty-fifth day of the Prophet’s journey, or the 
15th instant (Dadvo-pavan-Mitro) of the month Artavahishto 
( Le . May 5) of the thirty-first year of the reign of Vishtasp, 4 * 
the Revelation comes. 6 Tradition takes delight in making 
exact statements. The scene where this event occurred is laid 
on the banks of the Daft! (Av. Daitya)—the Jordan of Zoroas¬ 
trianism— a river in Alran-Vej or Adarbaijan, 6 The position 


1 Zsp. 21. 1; ZtN. pp. 490-1. On 
the correspondence between the month 
Spendarmat and our calendar, see 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 33. 

2 Zsp. 21. 1 (West’s translation), 
SBE. xlvii. 155. So also ZtN. pp. 
490-91, and Dabistan, i. p. 230. 

3 Zsp. 21. 2, 3; cf. Ok. 7. 3. 61. 

The Zartusht Namah (p. 491) is more 

elaborate in its details. Notice also 

the Dabistan, i. pp. 230-1. 


4 Artavahisht corresponds to April 
20-May 19. The day, therefore, would 
be May 5. On the month, compare 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 33-34. The 
year would be b.c. 630. See West, 
SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 45, and Appen¬ 
dix III. below. 

6 Zsp. 21. 4; 22. 2; ZtN. p. 491. 

3 Dk. 7. 3. 61; 8. 60; 9. 23; Zsp. 
21. 4, ‘the Daitih, because it is the 
river of the conference, etc.’ \ Zsp. 21. 
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of this river is discussed below in Appendix IV. p. 211; it 
is represented perhaps by the modern Kizel Uzen and its tribu¬ 
taries, which merges into the Sped River of Adarbaijan. It is 
crossed by Zoroaster at four different depths, or more probably he 
fords four different streams* These crossings symbolically repre¬ 
sent four different eras in the history of the religion. 1 At the 
dawn, therefore, of the day named, as he stands upon the bank of 
the third channel, Aevatak, of the river Daiti, after bringing up 
the holy H5m-water, Zaratusht suddenly beholds a glorified 
image of the archangel Vohuman (Good Thought) coming 
toward him from the south, and bearing in his hand a glossy 
staff— 4 the spiritual twig of the religion (malnog tak-% dend ).’ 2 

In a brief space of time, as he reaches the fourth affluent, 
Aushan-rut, of the good Daiti, the image of Vohuman becomes 
a realization, and a transcendent figure of colossal proportions, 
‘nine times as large as a man/ rises before him, reminding us 
somewhat of the great image that arose before Daniel, by the 
side of the river which is Hiddekel. 3 Vohuman opens his lips 
and begins to question the enrapt seer, — this situation is alluded 
to in the Avestan Gathas, — and after bidding him to lay aside 
his ‘garment ’ (or the vesture of his material body), the seraphic 
messenger leads away his soul in ecstatic trance into the glorious 
and dazzling presence of Auharmazd and the Amshaspands. 4 

No sooner does Zaratusht enter this radiant assembly than 
he ceases to behold ‘his own shadow upon the ground, on 
account of the great brilliancy of the archangels 7 ; and, as the 
words of the text continue, 4 the position of the assembly was in 


13, 1 the position of the assembly was 
in Iran, and in the direction of the 
districts on the hank of the water of the 
Daltih 7 (West’s translation, SBE. 
xlvii. 157). Again, ZtN. p. 491. 

1 Zsp. 21.6-7 ; ZtN. pp. 491-2 ; Dab. 
i. 231-2. 

2 Dk. 7. 3. 51-53; Zsp. 21. 2, 5, 6 
(West) ; ZtN. p. 492 ; Dab. i. 232-3. 


8 Dk. 7. 3. 54; Zsp. 21. 8-9. Cf. 
Daniel x. 4-21. I am furthermore 
indebted to Dr. Thomas Davidson, 
through my friend Mr. William Ross 
Warren, of New York, for some inter¬ 
esting hints and suggestions as to 
Daniel parallels. 

4 Compare Ys. 43. 5 seq. with Dk. 7. 
3. 65; Zsp. 21. 9-10. 
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Iran, and in the direction of the districts on the bank of the 
water of the Daitlh.’ 1 He offers homage to Auharmazd and 
the Amshaspands, saying : 4 Homage to Auharmazd, and homage 
to the archangels’; and then, as the passage adds, ‘he went 
forward and sat down in the seat of the enquirers.’ 2 The door 
of heaven having thus been opened, and the favored of the 
godhead having been ushered in, the first and most important 
of all the conferences is begun. The Supreme Being himself 
presides; the Prophet is instructed in the great cardinal 
doctrines of the Faith, by the Omniscient Wisdom ; and thrice 
in the same day the beatific vision is repeated. 3 Marvellous 
signs are shown unto Zoroaster, and he is initiated into sublime 
secrets by ordeals which symbolize future epochs and crises in 
the history of the Creed. 4 The circumstances of the first vision 
of God are at least hinted at in the Gathas, 5 which makes us 
still more regret the loss of the original Nasks ; but the details 
are elaborated in Pahlavi literature and in Persian Zoroastrian 
writings which are probably based upon the older material. 6 

The Next Two Years — Zoroaster begins Preaching. — On the 
completion of the first conference and Zoroaster’s return to 
earth he proceeds to obey Auharmazd’s command by teaching 
and prophesying, for the next two years, to the ruling heretical 
priests, Klgs and Karaps, or the Kavis and Karpans, so often 
mentioned in the Gathas. These are the ‘blind and deaf to 
the Law,’ as the commentary describes them. They are the 
accursed band of unbelievers, or, to use the words of one of 
the Gathas, — 

The Kavis and the Karpans have united themselves with power 
For destroying the life of man by their evil deeds; 

1 Zsp. 21. 13 (West’s translation) ; pare also Bahman Yasht 1. 1 seq. 

cf. also Dk. 7. 3. 60-01. (West, SBE. v. 191 seq.). 

2 Quotations from Zsp. 21. 14 6 E.g. Ys. 31. 8; 45. 8, and cf. 43. 

(West’s translation). 6 seq. 

3 Zsp. 21. 21. e Zsp. 21. 15-27 ; ZtN. pp. 492-6; 

4 Zsp. 21. 15-27 ; ZtN. p. 494. Com- Bab. i. pp. 233-4. 
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But their own soul and their religion will make them howl 
When they come where the Bridge of the Accountant hereafter is, 

To be inmates for ever and ever in the House of Falsehood. ( i.e . Hell) 1 1 

To these Zoroaster preaches the Mazda-worshipping religion, 
and the necessity of anathematizing the Demons, of glorify¬ 
ing the Archangels, and practising the next-of-kin marriage 
( 'zvetuTcdas ). 2 But in vain. 

Zoroaster seeks the Turanian sovereign Aurvaita-dang, 
whose son has been mentioned above. This potentate, whom 
the Pahlavi text calls ‘scanty-giver,’ protects the Missionary, 
but refuses to be converted to the Creed and to follow its 
tenets, while his nobles are ‘clamorers for Zaratusht’s death.’ 
Curses are^ heaped upon him as a consequence. 3 

Zaratusht at the bidding of Auharmazd next visits a Karap, 
one Vaedvoisht by name, whom God has blessed with this 
world’s goods. He demands from the Karap a hundred youths, 
maidens, and teams of four horses, as a gift for the Almighty. 
An arrogant rebuff greets the Prophet of the Lord, and he flees 
for refuge to Auharmazd and receives from him the comforting 
assurance of the fearful punishment by death eternal which 
shall be summarily meted out upon the proud offender for his 
misdeed. 4 And so also Elijah pronounced the doom of King 
Ahaziah because he recognized not that there is a God in Israel! 

The fate of this Karap offender recalls some of the anathema 
passages in the Gathas and that visitation of wrath, both here 
and hereafter, which these Psalms call down upon powerful 
and stubborn unbelievers. 5 To the same crew as Vaedvoisht 
doubtless belong that creature of Satan, Hunu, if the word is 
a proper name, 6 and the infidel Usij, who, like the Karap, is a 


1 Ys. 46. 11 ; cf. also Ys. 32. 12, 15 ; 
44. 20 j 48. 10 ; 51. 14. 

2 Dk. 7. 4. 1-5; cf. also West, 
Grundriss d. Iran . Philol. ii. 95. 

*Dk. 7. 4. 7-20. 

4 Dk. 7. 4. 24-28. 

& E.g. Ys. 44. 19. 


6 Ys. 51. 10; cf. Phi. version. So 
Mills, Zoroastrian Gathas, p. 354-355 ; 
Justi, in Preiiss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, p. 247, 
234. Differently, Darmesteter, Le ZA . 
i. 334; Justi, Iran. Namenbuch> p. 
132, reads HunuHar . 
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representative of heretical priestcraft, 1 or again such miscreants 
as the perverse Grehma, Bendva, and Vaepya Kevina, who are 
anathematized in the Zoroastrian Psalms. 2 It was unhappy 
incidents like these and encounters with stiff-necked unbe¬ 
lievers who stopped their ears and refused to receive the 
healing word of the great Revelation, which the Prophet knew 
he was offering, that led to the embittered outpourings which 
we find in lines of the Gathas. Such rebuffs could not but 
produce times of despondency and distress, an echo of which 
we hear lingering in these Hymns. Zarathushtra more than 
once breaks forth with a cry against such rulers and powerful 
lords who use not their sovereignty for the protection of the 
righteous and for the advancement of virtue. If it were not 
so, he would not thus have found himself a wanderer knowing 
not whither to turn. 3 Yet hope is mingled with discouragement, 
and yet again despair with expectation. We next find Zoroas¬ 
ter a long way off to the south and southeast of Iran in the 
land of Seistan. Consult the Map. 

After failing with Vaedvoisht, Zaratusht receives comfort 
and direction from Auharmazd. He takes his pilgrim path 
and missionary road to one ‘Parshat,’ a ruler whose title is 
given as ‘Tora’ (Bull), and who dwells ‘at the end of Sagas- 
tan’ (Seistan). 4 This territory borders upon Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan, and by the expression ‘ end of Sagastan 5 may be 
meant somewhere in the region of Ghazni. 6 A curious story is 


1 Ys. 44. 20; cf. Phi. version and 
Mills, Zoroastrian Gathas, pp. 216- 
217 ; also Hang, Essays on the Parsis, 
p. 2S9 (3d ed.) ; Darmesteter, Le ZA. 
i. 294. 

2 Ys. 32. 12-14; 49. 1-2; 51. 12. 

It is not certain, however, that Grehma 

and Bendva really are proper names. 

Yaepya Kevina, of evil fame, is called 

‘ the Kal sodomite Akht, the heretic 
of dark existence,’ in Dk. 9. 44.14 ; cf. 
Phi. Ys. 60 (61). 12, and compare also 


AkhtyO of Yt. 5. 82, and consult the 
references given by Justi, Namenbuch , 
p. 13a, and Iranische Religion in 
Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, pp. 246-247. 

8 Compare, for example, the Kam 
nemoi zym Gatha, Ys. 46. 1 seq., and 
Geiger in Darab D. P. Sanjana’s Zara¬ 
thushtra in the Gathas, pp. 171-176. 

4 Dk. 7. 4. 31. 

6 So Dr. West (letter), and see his 
note on Dk. 7. 4. 31. In this connec¬ 
tion we may recall a statement of Am- 
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now told to show the virtue of Hom-water from the Iranian 
Jordan, or river Daiti (Av. Daitya). With the name Parshat- 
tora we may compare the Avestan Parshat-gau. 1 This 
Parshat begs for some of the holy Daitya water. From 
what follows it is evident that Zoroaster must have combined 
with the mission of gospel teaching some claims also to medical 
skill and practice in healing. He first bids Parshat to praise 
righteousness, to curse the demons, and openly to profess the 
Faith. Parshat carries out the former two injunctions, but he 
fails to comply with the third by adopting the Creed. Zara- 
tusht therefore does not fulfil his request, but passes on, and 
by means of the Hom-water which had not been bestowed upon 
the weakling, he cures a four-year-old bull that had lost its 
virile power. 2 The name of Parshat disappears from sight. 

The entire allusion to Seistan is of interest in connection 
with the Prophet’s wanderings to remote places and to lands 
far distant from his home. Two facts also are recalled by it : 
first, the territory of Seistan is the place of origin of the 
Kayanian dynasty to which King Yishtaspa belongs; second, the 
scene cannot have been far removed from that seat of stiff-necked 
unbelief, the home of Rustam. Certain it is, that one of Vish- 
taspa’s earliest missionary efforts after his own conversion was 
in the direction of this very scene where Zoroaster’s earlier 
endeavor had been unsuccessful with Parshat, the Bull, who 
dwelt 4 at the end of Sagastan.’ 3 From what comes after, it 
appears that the Prophet now journeyed back, perhaps by a 
round-about way, towards his own home, for we next find him 


mianus Marcellinus, 23. 6. 33, which 
associates Zoroaster’s name with the 
northern territory of India— superio¬ 
rs Indiae ; see Appendix V. § 22, also 
p. 72, n. 3, p. 87, n. 1, and the remarks 
on * White India ’ in Appendix IV. p. 
207, n. 2. 

1 Yt. 13. 96.127, and see West’s note 
in 8BE. xlvii. 67 ; cf. also Parshat- 
gavo in Dk. 9. 24.17, 8BE. xxxvii. 230. 


2Dk. 7. 4. 29-35 (West, 8BE. 
xlvii. 57-58). 

8 On the propaganda in Seistan, 
compare the Pahlavi treatise, ‘Won¬ 
ders of Sagastan,’ referred to by West 
in Grundriss d. iran. JPhiloL ii. 118, 
and translated for me by Dr. West; 
also the Shah Namah allusions; see 
below, Crusades (Chap. IX.). 
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in the northwest, in the region to the south of the Caspian Sea 
(cf. Map), proceeding apparently on his way to his native land 
of Adarbaijan. 

Second Vision — Conference with Vohu Manah. —In the seven 
or eight years that follow the first vision of the empyrean 
throne and the first communing with Ormazd, Zoroaster enjoys 
the divine favor of six more conferences individually with the 
six Archangels. We know of these from fragmentary accounts 
of the lost Avestan Nasks, or sacred books, and we have descrip¬ 
tions of them in Pahlavi literature, especially in the Selections 
of Zat-sparam. 1 They are attested also in Yasna 43 of the 
Gathas and elsewhere in the Avesta. The interviews, ques¬ 
tionings, or revelations occur in different places and at different 
times. The period of the ten years from thirty to forty in the 
Prophet’s life was a time of great spiritual activity as well as of 
energetic labor. His soul lives partly in the world beyond the 
present; he sums up within himself the generation of those 
whose young men saw visions and whose old men dreamed 
dreams. As the veil is withdrawn from before his eyes the 
several Archangels appear at different times before his en¬ 
tranced sight. Each Amshaspand enjoins upon him special 
moral duties and practical obligations including particularly 
the guardian care of material or living things over which they 
preside in the physical world — the animals, fire, metals, earth, 
water, and plants. 

The first of these seraphic manifestations, or the second 
revelation from heaven, is a conference with the archangel 
Vohuman, or Vohu Manah of the Avesta, who intrusts to the 
Lord’s chosen minister the care and keeping of useful animals, 
for Vohu Manah’s name, even in the Gathas, is especially 
associated with the protection of the animal kingdom. 2 Accord- 

1 Zsp. 22. 1-13. Add also Dk. 8. Vohu Manah’s name with the care of 
14. 2-9 ; ZtN. p. 495-8 ; Dab. i. 232-44. cattle in the Gathas, see Geiger, East - 

2 Zsp. 22. 3-6 ; ZtN. p. 496 ; Dab. ern Iranians, transl. Darab D. P. San- 
i. p. 240. And for the association of jana, i. p. xxxv. 
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ing to the Selections of Zat-sparam, the scene of this special 
interview granted by Vohuman to Zaratusht, and the giving of 
injunctions to the inspired Seer, is laid in the region of Iran to 
the south of the Caspian Sea or in the Alborz mountains, for 
the text designates it as 4 the conference on Hugar and Ausind,’ 
which are regarded as two peaks of that range. 1 

Third Vision — Conference with Asha Vahishta. —The third 
interview is a conference at the Tojan water 5 ; 2 this is held 
with the archangel Artavahisht, who enjoins upon Zoroaster 
the care of the Fire and the guardianship of all fires, sacred 
and secular. 3 The place where this apparition comes to the 
Prophet is to the south of the Caspian Sea and somewhat to 
the east, if I am right in identifying 4 the Tojan water ’ with 
the river Tajan (lat. 36-37 ; long. 55-56) — see the key to 
the Map. 4 This identification would agree well with the 
region of the preceding vision and with the probable situation 
of the following. 6 The territory, I believe, is volcanic in its 
character, which would also answer to the kingdom of fire over 
which Asha Vahishta is the presiding genius. 

Fourth Vision — Conference with Khshathra Vairya. — The 
fourth ecstatic trance which is vouchsafed to the Seer brings 
him into the presence of the archangel Shatver (Av. Khshathra 
Vairya), who assigns to him the care and keeping of metals. 
The scene of this manifestation is not absolutely identified. 
The Selections of Zat-sparam call the interview the ‘ conference 


1 Zsp. 22. 3. From the Avesta we 
know that Mount Hukairya (Av. Hu- 
kairya Bardzah) is a peak of Hara 
Berezaiti (the Alborz chain) ; and 
Ausind (Av. Us Hindva ) stands in 
the Sea Vourukasha (Caspian Sea). 
Compare notes by West, SEE. v. 35, 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 584. 

2 So Zsp. 22. 7 (West’s transla¬ 
tion). 

s Zsp. 22. 7 ; ZtN. p. 496; Dab. i. 
P- 241, 


4 Consult also the maps in J. de 
Morgan, Mission Scientijique en Perse , 
Cartes , Paris, 1897. Cf. Curzon, Per¬ 
sia , i. 378, and his map. 

5 In a note on the passage, West 
( 8BE . xlvii. 161, n. 2) doubtfully sug¬ 
gests the Tejend River ; but if so, that 
would be the only instance of a vision 
being manifested in territory so far to 
the east. See also my next proposed 
identification, 
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at Sara! (?), a settlement on the Mivan (?).’ 1 Dr. West draws 
attention to the fact that his reading of these names is uncertain 
and that he has not identified the places. I should venture to 
suggest that we are still in the South Caspian region, in the 
mountainous territory not far removed from the scene of the 
preceding interview. On the same river Tajan, that has just 
been alluded to, is the town of Sari, to the east of Barfrush 
(see Map), which would correspond to the settlement Sarai of 
the text, especially if there be mines in the neighborhood under 
Khshathra Vairya’s dominion. The territory is Mazanderan, 
but we know that Zoroaster, dervish-like, wandered also in the 
country of fiends, demon-worshippers, and wicked unbelievers 
before he met with the one truly righteous king and protector. 2 

Fifth Vision — Conference with Spenta Armaiti. — For the 
fifth transcendent manifestation we must trace our way over 
various districts and provinces to the region of Lake Caecista 
(mod. Urumiah), or back into Adarbaijan. 3 From Zat-sparam 
we know that this interview took place there, because the text 
states, that ‘ for the occurrence of the fifth questioning, which 
is Spendarmat’s, the spirits of the regions, frontiers, stations, 
settlements, and districts, as many as were desirable, have come 
out with Zaratusht to a conference where there is * a spring 
which comes out from the Asnavad mountain, and goes into the 
Daitih.’ 4 Mount Asnavad, which is found also in the Avesta 
and is famous likewise as having been the seat of the Gush- 
nasp fire, is unquestionably to be localized in Adarbaijan. 5 It 
is not to be confused with the ‘Mountain of the two Holy Com¬ 
muning Ones,’ described above (p. 34). As a likely identifica- 


1 Zsp. 22. 8; see West, SBE . xlvii, 
161, note 4. 

2 In offering this conjecture I am 

not unmindful of Sarai near Baku (see 

Saint-Martin, Nouveau Diet, de Geog¬ 

raphies v. 668); and Sarai near Bok¬ 
hara j Sara! in India ; and Sarain in 
Adarbaijan ; also Sari near Marand in 
De Goej e t Bibl, Geogr.Arab,y i. 91, 213. 


3 Zsp. 22. 9; ZtN. p. 497 ; Dab. i. 
p. 242. 

4 Zsp. 22. 9, West’s translation. 

5 For references, see West, SBE. 
xlvii. 161, n. 5 ; and Darmesteter, Le 
ZA. i. 152-164; ii. 299, 620 ; cf. also 
Justi, Ildb. der Zendsprache , s.v. 
asnavat, where an identification with 
Takht-i Suleiman is mentioned. 
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tion I should suggest that the Mountains of Sahend (lat. 37.50; 
long. 46.50 — see Map, square Bb.) would answer the require¬ 
ments of the text here and elsewhere. Waters from a ‘spring 7 
on the mountain side might well flow in the manner described 
by the text if the Daitih be associated with the Kizel Uzen and 
Sped (Sefid), as already proposed (pp. 40-41). 

Sixth Vision — Conference with Haurvatat. — The scene of 
the next hallowed interview is laid at the same place, near 
Lake Urumiah, and it may best be described by using again 
the words of the Zat-sparam itself: ‘For the occurrence of the 
sixth questioning, which is Ivhurdat’s (Av. Haurvatat), the 
spirits of seas and rivers have come with Zaratusht to a con¬ 
ference at the Asnavad mountain, and he was told about the 
care and propitiation of water.’ 1 Like the preceding inter¬ 
view the location therefore is Adarbaijan. 

Seventh Vision — Conference with Ameretat. — The seventh 
and last enraptured sight, which completed the Revelation, 
is a vision accompanied by a conference with the guardian 
divinity of the plants, Amurdat (Av. Ameretat). 2 This is 
not confined to a single spot, but Adarbaijan is the scene. 
To quote the words of tradition, it occurred b on the precipi¬ 
tous bank of the Dareja, on the bank of the water of Daitih, 
and different places.’ 3 The Dareja or Darej is the ancestral 
river of Zoroaster, and it is to be localized in Adarbaijan, as 
discussed above and in Appendix IV. In the same appendix, 
reasons are given for localizing the Daitih (Av. Daitya) in 
Adarbaijan. 4 Consequently, Zoroaster must gradually have 
found his way back to his home, and the scene of the final 
interview must have been in this territory, although the expres¬ 
sion different places,’ applied to the interview with Amurdat 
would seem to show that the questionings with this archangel 
were not confined to these two sites alone. 

1 Zsp. 22. 11 (West’s translation), 8 Zsp. 22. 12, West, SBE . xlvii. 

and cf. ZtN. p. 497 ; Dab. i. p. 242. 162. 

2 Zsp. 22. 12 ; ZtN. p. 497 ; Dab. i. 4 See also above, pp. 40-41. 

p. 243. 

E 
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Other spiritual Manifestations. —In these various visions of 
Paradise which are granted to Zoroaster, and which rival the 
seven heavens of Mohammed, the Prophet becomes quite well 
acquainted with the empyrean realms and with the celestial 
hierarchy of God, the angels, and archangels. 1 The tendency 
to visionary trance is further manifested by the apparition of 
Haoma, which rises before Zarathushtra at the altar, as 
described in the Avesta (Ys. 9. I). 2 The Pahlavi commentary 
on this passage adds that Zoroaster at once recognized H6m 
4 because he had had conferences with most of the angels 
(Izads) and he was acquainted with them.’ 3 The same idea of 
heavenly visitations is implied elsewhere in the Avesta, for 
example, where Ashi Vanuhi is conceived of as conversing 
with Zarathushtra. 4 

To Summarize the Seven Visions. — At the age of thirty 
Zoroaster receives a revelation, and during the next ten years 
he beholds seven visions of Ormazd and the Archangels. In 
Zoroastrian literature there are several allusions to these mani¬ 
festations. A chapter in the Selections of Zat-sparam describes 
the conferences with most detail. Its account implies that the 
visions occurred during the winters — a time when the Prophet 
perhaps chose to rest from his itinerant labors, like Buddha 
during the rainy season. The particular paragraph referring 
to this point is worth quoting. It runs: ‘The seven questions 
are explained within the length of these winters, which are of 
five months, and within ten years.’ 5 As to scene, the text says, 
at the outset, that ‘ the seven questions, with reference to reli¬ 
gion, of the seven archangels, occurred in seven places.’ 6 If 


1 In this connection, attention might, 
perhaps, he drawn to the chapter on 
the Yazatas (Izads) in the Great Ira¬ 
nian Bundahishn, translated by Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA. ii. 305-22 ; cf. West, 
Grundriss d. Iran. Philol. ii. 102 (par. 
35). 

2 For a poet’s view of Zoroaster’s 

spiritual visions, we might recall the 


lines of Shelley, Prometheus Unbound, 
1.1. 198-201. 

8 See Darmesteter, ZA. translated 
(2 ed.) in SEE. iv. 258, and also Le 
ZA, iii. 29. 

4 Yt. 17. 15-21. 

6 Zsp. 22. 13 (West’s tr.). 

6 Zsp. 22. 1 (West’s tr.). 
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we follow tradition, the scenes of five of the visions, namely, 
the first, second, fifth, sixth, and seventh, are certainly to be 
localized in the west of Iran, in Adarbaijan and the southern 
Caspian territory. If the identification, suggested above, of 
T5jan and of Saral be correct, the place of the third and of the 
fourth conferences likewise is directly to the south of the Cas¬ 
pian Sea. Media Atropatene and Media Rhagiana may there¬ 
fore be regarded, on the basis of tradition at least, as the place 
of Zoroaster’s apocalyptic visions of heaven. 

The Temptation of Zoroaster. — The ten years of interviews 
and communings with the Divine Beings are now at an end. 
The Revelation is complete. Zoroaster receives from Ormazd 
some final admonitions, and he carries with him from heaven 
the supreme knowledge contained in the Avesta and also the 
sacred Ahuna Yairya formula — the paternoster of Zoroas¬ 
trianism. At parting he is warned to guard against the tempta¬ 
tions of the fiends who will beset his path as he returns among 
men. It is the instant when a weaker spirit might be prone to 
falter, and when a false step would mean ruin and damnation. 
It is the moment when Mara whispered to the newly Enlight¬ 
ened Buddha, tempting him to enter at once into Nirvana and 
not to give forth to mankind the illumination which he himself 
by so hard a struggle had won. The Powers of Evil now 
gather their forces for a combined attack upon Zarathushtra. 
A description of the Temptation is given both in the Avesta 
and in the Pahlavi writings. The demon Buiti (Phi. But) is 
sent by Ahriman to deceive and to overthrow the holy messen¬ 
ger. But Zoroaster is armed with a breastplate of righteous¬ 
ness and with the spiritual weapons of the Law, as well as 
materially equipped; and he defeats his spiritual enemies and 
puts them to flight. The Avesta pictures the situation as fol¬ 
lows : — 

‘ From the region of the north, from the regions of the north, forth 
rushed Anra Mainyu, the deadly, the Demon of Demons. And thus 
howled the maleficent Anra Mainyu, the deadly: “ 0 Piend, rush 
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on and kill him,” O righteous Zarathushtra! The Fiend rushed 
then along, the demon Buiti, the secret-moving Pestilence, the 
deceiver. 

‘ Zarathushtra recited the Ahuna Vairya, saying: “As the Lord, 
etc.” He worshipped the good waters of the good Daitya. He 
recited the creed of the Eeligion of Mazda-worshippers. And away 
rushed the Fiend confounded, the secret-moving Pestilence, the 
deceiver. 

‘ The Fiend then howled back to Anra Mainyu: “ Thou tormentor, 
Anra Mainyu! I can find no destruction for him — for Spitama 
Zarathushtra. All-glorious is Zarathushtra.” Now, Zarathushtra 
perceived in his heart, “ The fiendish maleficent Demons are plotting 
my destruction.” 

£ Up started Zarathushtra, forward stepped Zarathushtra, undaunted 
by Evil Thought, by the hardness of his malicious questions, and 
wielding stones in his hand, stones big as a house, having obtained 
them from Ahura Mazda, he the righteous Zarathushtra. 

‘ “ Whereat in this broad, round earth, whose boundaries are far 
distant (asked the Demon), dost thou wield (these stones), thou who 
standest upon the high bank of the river Drej (Dareja), at the abode 
of Pourushaspa ? ” 

6 And Zarathushtra responded to Anra Mainyu: “ 0 maleficent 

Anra Mainyu! I shall smite the creation of the Demons, I shall 
smite the Nasu (demon of Death), who is created by the Demons. 
(Yea), I shall smite the Enchantress (Pairika Khnathaiti), until the 
Saviour (Saoshyant), the Victorious shall be born from the waters of 
Kasava, from the region of the dawn, from the regions of the 
dawn.” 1 

‘ Thereupon to him howled back Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil 
Creation : “Do not destroy my creatures, 0 righteous Zarathushtra! 
Thou art the son of Pourushaspa; I was worshipped (?) by thy 
mother. Denounce the good Eeligion of the worshippers of Mazda, 
so as to obtain a boon such as Vadhaghana obtained, the ruler of a 
nation.” 2 

‘But Spitama Zarathushtra answered him: “No! I shall not 

1 This is the Messiah that is to spring see Mkh. 57. 25 ; Dat. 72. 5 ; 78. 2 ; Dk. 
from the seed of Zarathushtra ; he is 9. 10. 3 ; 9. 21. 4; 7. 2. 64; Zsp. 12. 
to he horn in the land of Seistan, the 13 (West, SBE. xxiv. 103 ; xviii. 217, 
home of the Kayanian royal family. 228 ; xxxvii. 185, 212 ; xlvii. 32, 136). 

2 On the Vatakan tyrant Dahak, 
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renounce the good Religion of the worshippers of Mazda, not though 
life, and limb, and soul should part asunder.” 

‘ And again to him howled out Anra Mainyu, the Lord of Evil 
Creation: “ By whose word wilt thou vanquish, by whose word wilt 
thou withstand, and by what weapon will the good creatures (with¬ 
stand and vanquish) 1 2 my creation, who am Anra Mainyu ? ” 

* Spitama Zarathushtra answered him : “ With the sacred mortar, 
with the sacred cup, with the Word proclaimed by Mazda, with my 
own weapon, and it is the best one. With this word will I vanquish 
with this word will I withstand, with this weapon will the good 
creatures (withstand and vanquish thee), 0 malignant Anra Mainyu! 
The Good Spirit created these, he created them in the Boundless 
Time; the Amesha Spentas, the good and wise rulers presented 
them.” 

‘And Zarathushtra recited aloud the Ahuna Yairya. J2 

The Dinkart has a briefer account of the episode; and the 
Zartusht Namah and Dabistan also allude to the assault of the 
princes of darkness upon Zoroaster as he is returning, and to 
their specious, guileful, and tempting words. 3 This tempta¬ 
tion, therefore, offers an indirect parallel to that in Buddhism 
and in Christianity. No likeness is familiar in Mohammedan¬ 
ism nor in the Mosaic system. But besides this, another seduc¬ 
tive deception awaits the Prophet of Mazda, like the Knight of 
true Holiness encountering Foul Error and Hypocrisy in the 
Faerie Queene, a passage which might be compared. For 
Zoroaster, as forewarned by Auharmazd, is again tempted, this 
time by a Karap who has assumed the feminine form of Spen- 
darmat; but he discovers the disguise and exorcises the fiend 
as described in the Dinkart. 4 

Maidhyoi-maonha, the First Convert to the Faith. — We may 

now imagine Zoroaster in this tenth year of the Religion as 
busily engaged in his mission among men. The bugle note of 

1 So, after Darmesteter’s construe- 8 Dk. 7 . 4. 36-41; ZtN. p. 498; 

tion of huJcdrdt&who . Dab. i. p. 244. 

2 Vd. 19. 1-10 ; compare also Dar- 4 Dk. 7 . 4. 54-62 j see West’s trans- 

mesteter’s translation in SBE. iv. 208 lation. 

seq. (2 ed.). 
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success is sounded even though the full triumph and victory is 
still to be delayed for two years more. Yet only one convert 
has been made; but the conversion is important; it is Zara- 
thnshtra’s own cousin Maidhyoi-maonha (Phi. Metyo-mah) 
already mentioned (p. 20). The Zat-sparam selection states 
the fact thus: 4 On the completion of revelation, that is, at the 
end of the ten years, Metyomah, son of Arastai, 1 became faith¬ 
ful to Zaratusht.’ 2 The fact is definitely alluded to in the 
Gathas and in the Younger Avesta (which contains lists also 
of later converts, in the Farvadln Yasht), 3 and it is noticed in 
other Zoroastrian writings. Quotations are unnecessary. 
Maidhyoi-maonha’s being drawn to the new faith and his 
acceptance of the creed is a fulfilment of the promise which 
Zaratusht’s first vision gave when he beheld the image of a vic¬ 
torious army under this leader coming to join him. 4 The Zat- 
sparam rightly interprets the allegory: ‘Metyomah was the 
leader of all mankind who have gone out to the presence of 
Zaratusht, and he became their guide, so that first Metyomah 
and afterwards the whole material existence are attracted (to 
the faith).’ 6 The scene of the conversion is laid by the Zat- 
sparam 4 in the forest of reedy hollows, which is the haunt of 
swine of the wild-boar species.’ 6 It would be interesting if 
one could identify the situation. We may henceforth think of 
Maidhyoi-maonha as a sort of St. John the disciple. 

Conclusion. — The first ten years of the Religion have now 
passed; seven visions have been seen; the Revelation is com¬ 
plete ; Zoroaster has withstood the temptation and assaults of 
the Powers of Evil; he has also won his first disciple. And 
yet at this instant, after the exhilaration of success, there 
comes the moment of depression and despondency. We have 

1 See genealogical table in Chap. II. 8 y s> 51. jg . yt. 13. 95. 

2 Zsp. 23. 1. According to the tra- * Zsp. 21. 2 ; ZtN. p. 491 ; Dab. i. 

ditional dating, the year would be p. 230-1. Cf. p. 40 above. 

b . c . 620. See West, 8BE. xlvii. In- * Zsp. 21.3 (West, SBE. xlvii. 155). 

trod. § 56, and Appendix III. below. « Zsp. 23. 8. 
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evidence of this; for, to quote the words of a Zat-sparam selec¬ 
tion, ‘Afterwards, on having obtained his requests, he came 
back to the conference of Auharmazd, and he spoke thus : “ In 
ten years only one man has been attracted by me.” ’ 1 Ormazd 
answers paradoxically, but the answer seems to have given an 
inspiration, for the efforts of the next two years are unceasing, 
— crucial years as they were, — success attends, the climax is 
reached, the achievement is won. This achievement is the con¬ 
version of Vishtaspa, the triumph of the Faith, as described in 
the next chapter. 

1 Zsp. 23. 2. 
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TRIUMPH 

THE CONVERSION OF KING VISHTASPA IN THE TWELFTH YEAR 

OF THE FAITH 

And het hine gan to fiam cynge and bodian him rihtne geleafan , and lie swa 
dyde , and se cing gecyrde to rihtne geleafan. 

— Anglo-Saxon Chronicle. 

Introduction — Zoroaster seeks Vishtaspa—Meeting between Zara- 

TUSHT AND VlSHTASP - ZARATUSHT DISPUTES WITH THE WlSE MEN - 

Conspiracy against him ; his Imprisonment — The Episode op the 
Black Horse—Complete Conversion op Vishtasp — Coming op the 
Archangels — Vishtasp’s Vision—Conclusion 

Introduction. — The eleventh and twelfth years of the Reli¬ 
gion are stirring years in the Prophet’s life ; 1 they are years of 
struggle, bitter trial, temporary disappointment, but of final 
triumph; they are the two years devoted to the conversion of 
Vishtaspa ; and when success finally crowns the effort, they 
form the great climax in Zoroaster’s career. A firm and power¬ 
ful hand is henceforth to uphold the Faith. The events, inci¬ 
dents, and occurrences, which are recorded by tradition in con¬ 
nection with this important era are presented here in detail; 
and the words of the texts themselves are employed, as far as 
possible in narrating them. In order truly to appreciate the 
spirit of the situation one should call to mind descriptions of 
similar conversions in the history of the world’s great religions. 
Zoroaster seeks Vishtaspa. — As already noted, an inspira- 

1 b.c. 619-618, according to the tra- xlvii. Introd. § 66, and Appendix III. 
ditional chronology ; see West, SBE. below. 

66 
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tion seems to have come to Zoroaster that he should turn to 
the court of Vishtaspa. The Younger Avesta tells how he 
prayed to Ardvl Sura, the goddess of waters, that he might 
win Vishtaspa to the Faith. 1 Vishtaspa is a king or princely 
ruler, but he and his court are represented as having been 
wrapt in the toils of evil religious influence and fettered by the 
false belief that was rife in the land. The picture which the 
Zoroastrian texts give is naturally a distorted one, colored by 
religious prejudice and animosity; but doubtless its darkness is 
not without reason. Everything is portrayed as bound by base 
superstition, or under the thrall of dread magic. There is the 
stifling atmosphere of the dark ages of the Atharva Veda that 
was still hanging like a pall over the cousin-land of India. 
Iran or the court of Vishtasp is dominated by scheming and 
unscrupulous priests, the Kigs and Karaps, or Kavis and Kar- 
pans of the Avesta. Especially powerful among these is one 
Zak— a name that seems to occur only in the Dinkart;, and his 
ill reputation has destined him otherwise for oblivion. The 
Dinkart gives a number of interesting particulars on the sub¬ 
ject, which are translated by West, and are worth quoting in 
part. i Zaratusht became aware from revelation about the vile¬ 
ness and perverted religion of Zak of the deadly Karaps of 
Vishtasp and many other Kais and Karaps who were at the 
residence of Vishtasp.’ 2 Accordingly, "after the continuance 
of the last questioning of the ten years of conference [he took] 
his departure alone, by the advice and command of Auharmazd, 
to the residence of Vishtasp and the precinct of that terrible 
conflict.’ 3 

The Shikand-gumanik-Vijar, 10 . 64-66 also adds that ‘ Zara¬ 
tusht came alone on a true mission, to the lofty portal of Kai 
Gushtasp, and the religion was taught by him, with a powerful 
tongue, to Kai Gushtasp and the learned, through the speech 
of wisdom, through manual gestures, through definite words, 


1 Yt. 5. 105. 

2 Dk. 7. 4. 64. 


s Dk. 7. 4. 65. 
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through explanation of many doubts, and through the presen¬ 
tation of the visible testimony of the archangels, together with 
many miracles.’ 1 

The Dlnkart speaks several times of the ‘residence,’ ‘lofty 
residence,’ ‘ abode,’ ‘ capital or metropolis 7 of Vishtasp, but it 
does not make clear where this was located. 2 * * * * Neither does the 
Avesta nor any known Pahlavi text make a precise and definite 
statement. But the later tradition, Persian and Arabic, persist¬ 
ently maintains that the city of Balkh was the scene of the 
conversion. A full discussion of this question is given below 
in Appendix IV., so it is omitted here. It must be remembered 
therefore when ‘Balkh’ is mentioned hereafter it is used 
because the name stands in the particular connection or source 
from which the material in question is being drawn; a final 
judgment on the matter is avoided for the present. 

It is at this juncture that a curious legend is narrated of a 
strange incident which happened as Zoroaster was on his way to 
Vishtasp (Gushtasp). The modern Persian Dabistan, basing 
its statement upon the authority of a priest who quoted from 
an old treatise, recounts how two infidel rulers were punished 
for refusing to adopt the Faith at the holy bidding of the 
Prophet as he was proceeding to interview the great king. 
The selection reads : ‘ The Mobed Surush, the Yazdanian, has 


1 West, SEE. xxiv. 170-1, 

2 Dk. 7. 4. 64, 65, 75, 76, 77, 84; 

6 . 2 ( = SEE. xlvii. pp. 64 bis, 67, 68 

bis , 70, 74) ; 8. 11. 3 ; in the Shik. Gum. 

Vij. 10. 64, transl. ‘lofty portal * (West, 

SEE. xxiv. 170). Dr. West (Aug. 2 , 
1897) writes me: ‘In Dk. 7. 4, 64, 65, 
the word translated “capital” in the 

Grundrissy and “residence” in SEE. 
vol. xlvii. is baba (= dar Pers.). As a 
mint-mark on coins it is understood to 
mean “the capital, or metropolis.” It 
also occurs Dk. 8. 11. 3 (SEE. xxxvii. 
24). The word man, “ abode,” “house,” 
is also used in 7. 4. 75, 76, 77, etc. 


Whether the two words are used in¬ 
differently, or whether baba rather 
means “ the city,” and man , “ the pal¬ 
ace,” is uncertain. There is no hint 
in Dk. as to where this capital, or 
residence, was . 1 Furthermore (Jan. 
7, 1898), ‘Dk. 7. 4. 76, “lofty resi¬ 
dence ” = buland manishnOj where 
biiland may mean “ high ” either in po¬ 
sition or character; “tall, exalted, 
or eminent.”’ If ‘lofty residence’ 
or * capital ’ should perhaps signify 
Balkh, we might compare Shelley’s 
‘that high capital,’ meaning Home. 
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been heard to say, 44 It is recorded in the treatise of Mlhin 
Farush that, according to the doctors of the pure faith, when 
Zardusht had thus obtained the victory over the demons, and 
was proceeding to an interview with the great King Gushtasp, 
there happened to be two oppressive and infidel kings in his 
road ; these Zardusht invited to adopt the pure faith and turn 
away from their evil practices ; but they heeded not his words; 
he therefore prayed to God, and there began to blow a mighty 
wind, which lifted up these two kings on high and kept them 
suspended in the air ; the people who came aronnd were aston¬ 
ished on beholding this sight; the birds also from every quarter 
of the sky flocked around the two kings, and with beaks and 
talons tore off their flesh until the bones fell to the ground.” 51 
The legend has a weird picturesqneness, to say the least! 

Meeting between Zaratusht and Vishtasp.—If we under¬ 
stand the Dlnkart text aright, the moment of the first meeting 
between Zaratusht and Vishtasp must have been when the king 
was on the race-course (Phi. aspanvar) ; 1 2 the Dinkart paragraph 
speaks of Zoroaster as uttering, on the horse-course of Vishtasp, 
a reminder of the power and triumph of Auharmazd over him¬ 
self, as he invited Vishtasp to the religion of Auharmazd ; and 
with great wisdom Vishtasp heard the words of Zaratusht, on 
account of Iris own complete mindfulness, and would have 
asked for an outpouring of prophecy. But thereupon — before 
the words of Zaratusht (were fully) heard by him, and he could 
have understood the character of Zaratusht — owing to the 
demonizing of the deadly Zak and the rest of those Kigs and 
Karaps, spoken out with slanderous knowledge and perverse 


1 Dabistan, tr. by Shea and Troyer, 
i. 244-245. A kindred idea perhaps is 
contained in Dk. 7. 4. 82 end. 

2 Dk. 7. 4. 66. In answer to an 
inquiry if, possibly, a town might be 
intended, Dr. West says (Jan. 7,1898), 
* There is a town Asbanbur, or Asfan- 
bur, but I have not been able to dis¬ 


cover where it is. I am doubtful, 
however, if a town be meant by the 
words: Madam Aspanvar-l Vishtaspo, 
I should be more inclined to read as- 
paJchvur for aspakhvur , “a horse- 
stable.” ’ In the latter case, one 
might think perhaps of the story of 
healing the black horse of Vishtasp. 
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actions to Vishtasp about Zaratusht, there then (occurred) his 
consignment of Zaratusht to confinement and punishment/ 1 

In the Zartusht Namah 2 the scene of the conversion is laid in 
Balkh, where Vishtasp’s father, the old king Lohrasp (Av. 
Aurvat-aspa) is generally stated to have lived in retirement 
after his abdication. Mashdi (d. a.d. 957) also makes it Balkh, 
and his testimony is nearly three hundred years earlier than the 
Zartusht Namah. 3 The Shah Namah (a.d. 1000) does not 
make the assertion explicitly in so many words, but it lays all 
the following scenes at Balkh, as discussed below (Appendix 
IV. p. 214). 4 The Cangranghaeah Namah likewise lays the 
scene of the rival Brahman’s conversion at Balkh. 5 

The later tradition adds details and embellishes the account. 
According to the Zartusht Namah, King Vishtasp (Gushtasp) 
was seated in royal estate in his palace when Ormazd’s apostle 
appeared. 6 According to Mohammedan writers, Kazwini and 
Ibn al-Athir, Zoroaster enters the assembly in no ordinary 
manner, but by a miracle : the roof parts asunder to give 
entrance to his hallowed person. 7 Ibn al-Athir also adds, that 
6 in his hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its 
hurting him.’ The scene might make a subject for a painting. 
We must remember, furthermore, that Zoroaster originally 
sprang from the country of naphtha wells ; moreover, he may 
not have been wholly unacquainted with effects produced by 
chemical experiments if we may judge from accounts of the 
scientific knowledge attributed to him. 8 The Shah Namah 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 66-67 (West’s transla¬ 
tion). Cf. also Dk. 7. 6. 6. 

2 ZtN. pp. 498-499. 

8 See Masudi’s statement in Appen¬ 
dix IV. p. 199. 

4 Compare Mohl, Livre des Rois , 

trad. iv. 290, 291, 298, 300. 

6 See summary by Anquetil du Per¬ 
ron, i. part. 2, p. 50. 

6 ZtN. pp. 498-499. 

7 Gottheil, References , p. 40. Both 


of these writers belong to the thir¬ 
teenth century of our era. Mirkhond 
(History, tr. Shea, p. 287) repeats Ibn 
al-Athir’s story of the wonderful fire. 
Recall also classical allusions to the 
fire. The reference is evidently to the 
Burlizin Mitro fire described below. 

8 R.g. in the Nasks, see Chap. VIII. 
below, pp. 95-96 ; cf. also Dk. 7. 5. 8- 
10 , and also the classical statements on 
p. 8 and in Appendix V. 
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similarly alludes to the censer or basin of fire which he brought 
from Paradise to present to the King. 1 In these fire references 
there seems to linger a reminiscence of the Burzhin Mitro fire, 
shortly to be referred to. KazwinI apparently draws from some 
traditional source or Pahlavi text when he describes an ordeal 
of molten metal to which Zoroaster has to submit his person to 
prove the divine truth of his mission. 2 This is at least in 
harmony with 4 the achievement of ordeal ’ referred to in the 
Dinkart as instituted or sanctioned by Zaratusht who is there 
cited as giving authority for thirty-three kinds of this judicial 
test. 3 This very achievement of Zoroaster forms the prototype 
of a fiery ordeal undergone by one of his future apostles in 
Sassanian times, and of the usage of the ordeal in the religion. 

Zaratusht disputes with the Wise Men. —There is evidence 
enough to show that the Prophet had to win his way step by 
step during these two years of struggle and probation ; and 
there is no doubt that he at once encountered the antagonism 
and vigorous opposition of the wise men of the king’s court. 
According to tradition at least, there were not wanting those to 
plot against him. 

4 The Kavlgs and Karaps,’ says the Zat-sparam, 4 in the manner 
of opponents propounded thirty-three inquiries to him, so that 
by command of Yishtasp he became the explainer of those 
thirty-three inquiries.’ 4 This and the later debates are alluded 
to in the Dinkart and elsewhere as 4 the terrible conflict,’ 4 the 
terrible combat,’ 4 the great session,’ 4 the controversy about the 
religion with the famous learned of the realm ’ who were Zoro¬ 
aster’s ‘fellow-disputants.’ 5 The Zartusht Namah, drawing 
upon some source not now accessible, or supplying material from 
imagination, graphically describes the scene with Eastern pomp 

1 1.e. mijmar-i ata$ , ShN. ed. Vul- p. 41; Mirkhond, History , tr. Shea, p. 
lers-Landauer, iii. 1498; Mohl tr. iv. 287. 

290. On the amulet chain given to 8 Dk. 7. 5. 4-5 (West, SBE .). 

Isfendiar, see p. 67, note 6. 4 Zsp. 23. 5. 

2 Kazwini, ed. Wiistenfeld, ii. 267 ; 5 Dk. 7. 4. 65, 69, 70, 73; 5. 2. 10; 

cf. Gottheil, Deferences to Zoroaster , Zsp. 23. 6. 
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and Oriental detail. 1 The sages of Vishtasp are seated in grave 
council to dispute with the new-comer and stranger, with the 
herald of Ormazd. The debate and controversy lasts no less 
than three days. 2 The Priest of the Zend-Avesta comes off 
triumphant at every point. 3 He claims the office of Prophet 
and begins to recite the sacred texts to the king. 4 * 

Conspiracy against Zoroaster ; his Imprisonment. — Vishtasp’s 
interest is aroused, and the divine Seer seems to have produced 
a marked effect by being able through his prescience, as the 
story goes, openly to disclose and tell the thoughts of the king 
and of others, with astonishing results. 6 A plot, however, is 
concocted by those whose light the brilliancy of the new lumi¬ 
nary has dimmed. The priests who are supplanted in influence 
enter into a conspiracy, like those who sought to find occasion 
against Daniel, and they intrigue for Zoroaster’s death. 6 By 
suborning the porter of his lodging, as the tale relates, these 
wicked schemers succeed in hiding vile material within the holy 
man’s apartments so that it may be used as evidence against him. 
The hair, nails, heads, of cats and dogs, together with various 
other paraphernalia of witchcraft and sorcery, are thus slipped 
in. On this false evidence Zoroaster is accused of being a 
wizard and necromancer ; he is thrown into prison and is left 
to starve. Such is the account of the Zartusht Namah, and the 
Pahlavi Dlnkart alludes to the circumstance as well. 7 

The Episode of the Black Horse. — A miracle releases Zardusht. 
It is the miracle which he wrought by restoring to health the 
king’s Black Horse, as described with great elaboration in the 
Zartusht Namah and incidentally referred to in the Dlnkart. 8 
The king has a favorite black horse. 9 Upon the imprisonment 


1 ZtN. pp. 499-501; repeated also in 
the Dabistan, i. pp. 245-250. 

2 ZtN. p. 501. 

8 One is somewhat reminded of the 

questionings of the scribes and Phar¬ 

isees, if not of Luther’s disquisi¬ 

tions. 


4 ZtN. p. 501 ; Dab. i. pp. 249-250. 
6 Dk. 7 . 4. 71 ; 5. 2. 8. 

6 ZtN. p. 503 seq. repeated in Dab. i. 
p. 251. 

7 Dk. 7 . 4. 64, 67 ; 7 . 5. 6. 

8 ZtN. pp. 504-509; Dk. 7 . 4. 70. 

9 Apparently named Bahzad (well- 
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of Ormazd’s minister tlie animal’s four legs are suddenly drawn 
up into its belly and the creature is unable to move. This 
occurrence is plainly a manifestation of the divine displeasure. 
In his dungeon cell Zardusht hears of what has happened. He 
offers, if released, to restore the horse to its former soundness ; 
but he will do this only upon the fulfilment of specific conditions. 
These the king must agree to beforehand. Yishtasp is over¬ 
joyed and promises to grant the Priest a boon for each foot of 
the charger that is restored to its proper state. The details 
which follow seem ludicrous, but such descriptions of cunning 
practices are not unique. Hocus-pocus has been employed else¬ 
where, and the situation doubtless had its parallels in other 
courts of Eastern despots in ancient days. We must not forget 
that even when St. Augustine preached Christianity to iEthel- 
bert of England, it was in the open air, owing to the king’s 
dread of witchcraft which might exercise a spell upon him if he 
were within four walls ! 

The first condition which Zardusht makes, is that Vishtasp 
shall accept the Faith if one foot of the horse be restored. 
Upon the king’s agreeing to this stipulation, and in answer to the 
Prophet’s earnest prayer, 4 the right fore-leg of the horse came 
out, since the word of the Shah was true.’ 1 Before the ‘man 
of God ’ will grant the second boon, however, the king must 
promise that his own warlike son Isfendlar (Av. Spento-data, 
Phi. Spend-dat) shall fight as a crusader in support of the true 
Faith. Thereupon, 4 the right hind-leg of the steed comes out 
by the commandment of God. 5 The third condition results 
in the granting of a wished-for favor, the privilege of convert¬ 
ing the queen to the Faith. Upon its fulfilment the descent of 
the third leg is accomplished. The last promise includes the 
revealing of the names of the culprits who had bribed the 

bred) in the Shah Namah (Mohl, tr. p. 360 (Wehzat), for other horses called 
iv. pp. 320, 335), unless this name he a by this name. 

merely typical one like * Black Beauty ’ 1 ZtN. p. 507 (Eastwick’s transla- 

in English. Such at least is the tra- tion in Wilson, Farsi Religion , from 
dition. See also Justi, JSfamenbuch , which the quotations are made). 
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doorkeeper and had plotted against the Prophet of the Lord. 
When these are revealed and the offenders appropriately pun¬ 
ished by death, the horse is fully restored to health and leaps 
up upon his four legs as sound as before. 

This absurd story, which the Zartusht Namah, as just described, 
tells minutely with considerable imagination and poetic embel¬ 
lishment, receives only brief notice incidentally in the Dinkart, 
when it refers to ‘the wonder about the splendid horse of 
Vishtasp,’ 1 and when in another part of the work, it mentions 
‘the splendid horse of Vishtasp’ as the nonpareil of horses. 2 
The episode is seriously recorded, earlier than the Zartusht 
Namah, by Shahrastani (born a.d. 1086), who lived in Khoras- 
san. 3 As the author of the Zartusht Namah (a.d. 1277) was 
a native of Rai in the West, it shows how current the story 
was. It is later repeated by Mirkhond. 4 * How different from 
the narrative of Constantine and the Cross ! 

Complete Conversion of Vishtasp.—The conversion of Vish¬ 
tasp is nearly complete, but he still seeks from Zardusht an 
additional proof, a vision, a manifestation, some sign or token, 
before he will be finally convinced. Inasmuch as he himself has 
freely granted four favors to Zoroaster in acknowledgment of 
his services, the king now himself makes four counter-requests, 
as the narrative tells, before he fully adopts the Faith, The 
Zartusht Namah again relates these in detail, and we can infer 
from incidental allusions in Avestan and Pahlavi texts that the 
tradition was a recognized one. 6 The first of these four request 
by Vishtasp is that he may know his final doom and see his 
place in Paradise ; the second, that his body may become invul- 


i Dk. 7. 4. 70. 

3 Dk. 9. 22. 2 (West, SBE. xxxvii. 
220 ). 

8 Shahrastani ed. Haarbriicker, i. 
283; cf. Gottheil, References , p. 50. 
For references to Vishtasp*s horse 
Bahzad, see note on p. 62, above. 

4 Mirkhond, History , tr. Shea, pp. 

287-288. 


6 ZtN. pp. 509-11. Compare the 
fragmentary Avestan texts Vishtasp 
Yasht, and Afrln Paighambar Zartusht 
(Yt. 24 and Yt. 23). Cf. also Dk. 7. 
4. 74-82; 7 . 6. 13; Zsp. 23. 7 (SBE. 
xlvii. 67-70, 81, 164) ; Dk. 8. 11. 2-3 
(SBE. xxxvii. 24). 
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nerable; the third favor is that he may have universal knowledge, 
knowing the past, present, and future ; and fourth, that his soul 
may not leave his body until the resurrection. The Prophet of 
Ormazd gives assurance that all these requests may be granted ; 
but he shows that such phenomenal privileges when granted 
could not be combined in the person of a single individual. 
The king must choose one boon out of the four. His selection 
is to have permission to behold the place which he shall occupy 
in heaven. 

Coming of the Archangels. — This moment is the occasion of 
the coming of three Amshaspands, or Archangels, from heaven, 
to the palace of the king, as witnesses from Auharmazd to the 
divinely inspired message of Zaratusht. These three heaven¬ 
sent envoys are Yohuman, Ashavahisht, and the Propitious 
Fire (Burzhin-Mitro, or Spenisht, Av. Spenishta). 1 In its 
description the Dinkart quotes a passage from ‘ revelation ’ as 
follows: ‘Then he who is the creator Auharmazd spoke to 
them, to Vohumano, Ashavahishto, and also the fire of Auhar¬ 
mazd, the propitious, thus: “ Proceed! you who are archangels, 
unto the abode of Vishtasp, whose resources are cattle and who 
is far and widely famed, with a view to his reliance upon this 
religion (that is, till he shall stand up for this religion); and, 
as regards the answering words of the righteous Zaratusht of 
the Spitamas, to approve the nature of those words.”’ 2 And, 
as the paragraph continues, the archangels proceeded to the 
abode of Vishtasp in such glorious effulgence that ‘their radi¬ 
ance in that lofty residence seemed to him a heaven of com¬ 
plete light, owing to their great power and triumph; this was 
so that when he thus looked upon it, the exalted Kai-Vishtasp 
trembled, all his courtiers trembled, all his chieftains were con- 


1 Dk. 7 . 4. 75, 78 ; 7 . 6 . 13; Zsp. 
23. 7 ; Dk. 8.11. 2-3 ; Bd. 17.1, 8. See 
also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 155. It 
may be noticed that the Zartusht Na- 
mah makes the number ot the messen¬ 


gers to be four, as it mentions two 
fires, Adar Khurdad and Adar Gush- 
asp beside the two archangels. 

2 Dk. 7 . 4. 76—76 (West’s transla¬ 
tion). 
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fused, and he of the superior class was like the driver of a 
chariot-horse.’ 1 

The Zartusht Namah colors this part of the account by 
graphically describing these messengers as majestic knights on 
horseback in cavalier style, bristling with armor and clad in 
green. 2 The Dinkart goes on to tell how the Fire speaks out 
and reassures the terrified king that they are come, not for 
alarming him as the two envoys of his mortal foe Arjasp the 
Khyon later would do, but that they are come with a bidding 
from heaven that he should receive the religion of Zaratusht. 
In that event they promise him a long reign and a life of one 
hundred and fifty years(!), accompanied by many blessings 
and exalted by an immortal son Peshyotan (Av. Peshotanu). 
On the contrary, if he will not accept the holy Faith, they 
threaten that his end will soon ensue. And the Archangels 
thereupon took up their abode with Vishtasp. 3 

Vishtasp’s Vision. — It was after this stirring occurrence and 
after the obedient Vishtasp had received the Creed, that a 
glimpse of Paradise and a spiritual revelation of his trium¬ 
phant success in life is vouchsafed to him. In referring to this 
the Dinkart says: 4 * For the sake of daily 4 and visibly showing 
to Vishtasp the certified victory over Arjasp and the Khy5ns, 
and his own superior position, unceasing rule, splendor, and 
glory, the creator Auharmazd sends, at the same time, the 
angel Neryosang to the abode of Vishtasp, as a reminder for the 
archangel Ashavahishto to give to Vishtasp to drink of that 
fountain of life, for looking into the existence of the spirits, 
the enlightening food by means of which great glory and 
beauty are seen by Vishtasp.’ 6 The king now quaffs an ano¬ 
dyne draft of c the fountain of life ’ 6 from a fine saucer which 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 76 (West) ; cf. also Dk. 
7. 6. 13; Zsp. 23. 7. 

2 ZtN. p. 610 j repeated by Dab. i. 

p. 257. 

8 Dk. 7. 4. 77-82 ; and Dk. 8. 11. 3 

(SBE. xxxvii. 24). 


4 Notice this word. It is also of 
interest in connection with an allusion 
in Yatkar-I Zarlran, § 12, and with the 
Holy Wars (Chap. IX.). 

6 Dk. 7. 4. 84 (West’s transl.). 
e Dk. 7. 4. 84-85. 
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is proffered to him by Ashavahisht5; 1 and at his instigation 
the queen also accepts the Faith. 2 The Zartusht Namah 3 com¬ 
pletes the picture by describing how the king’s son Peshotan 
(Bashutan) receives from the Prophet’s hand a cup of milk 
which he drains and becomes undying until the resurrection. 4 
The grand vizir, Jamasp, inhales some magic perfumes and 
becomes endowed with universal wisdom. 5 The valiant Isfen- 
diar (Av. Spent5-data, Phi. Spend-dat) partakes of a pome¬ 
granate, and his body is made invulnerable, so that he may 
fight the good fight of the Faith. 6 Thus are bestowed the four 
great boons which were asked by Yishtasp. 

Conclusion. —In reviewing the accounts of the conversion of 
Kavi Vishtaspa one can but feel convinced of the reality of the 
event. It is not easy, however, to decide how much may be 
actual fact and how much is fiction in the stories that are told. 
Nor is it easy to determine of how early or how late origin 
some of these stories are. Several of them appear to be hinted 
at in younger portions of the Avesta; they hardly would occur 
in the existing Gathas, for the nature of those Psalms would 
rather preclude them. Some of them seem to be built up on 
the basis of old allusions which have been interpreted to suit a 
situation. Several of them strike us to-day as silly, but a num¬ 
ber of them as picturesque and as tinged with Oriental fancy. 

Nevertheless, amid all the dross, grains of gold are undoubt¬ 
edly to be found ; and beneath the blaze of tinsel and the glare 


1 So Dk., but by Zardusht, accord¬ 
ing to the Zartusht Namah, p. 611. 

2 Dk. 7. 4. 86. 

8 ZtN. p. 611; repeated in Dab. i. 
pp. 259-260. 

4 In connection with this incident, 

compare also the paragraph on Peshyo- 
tan in Dk. 7. 5. 12 (West, SBE. xlvii. 
77). In the Avesta, and in Pahlavi writ¬ 
ings, Peshotanu is always spoken of as 
immortal. 

6 This is the character of ‘ the wise 
Jamasp’ in the Avesta, the Pahlavi 


books, and the later writings. Com¬ 
pare also the Pahlavi treatise, Jamasp 
Namak, noted by West in Grundnss 
d. iran. JPhilol. ii. 110. 

6 In the Shah Namah this quality 
is conferred by means of an amulet 
chain (kusti ?) which Zardusht is sup¬ 
posed to have brought from heaven, 
cf. p. 61, note 1, above. See Mohl, tr. 
iv. 407, and cf. Spiegel, in Darab D. P. 
Sanjana, Geiger's Eastern Iranians , 
ii. 211. 
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of gaudy coloring, a sober shade of truth may be recognized. 
Other nations and other generations have sought for a sign; 
the Zoroastrian writings are not the only texts that relate mir¬ 
acles. An Eastern ruler in ancient days may not have been 
insensible to influences which were of a cajoling character. 
And as for the intrigues against Zoroaster, his imprisonment 
and his release, we know that court jealousies and priestly con¬ 
spiracies against a powerful rival have not been confined to 
Iran. Fanciful stories of a bewitched horse may likewise be 
found elsewhere. Banks and his horse, in Shakspere’s day, 
would be an illustration. The conversion also of the queen of 
the realm opened many another door to influence, as did Emma 
to St. Augustine. Perhaps Hutaosa was early interested in 
Zoroaster’s preaching. It suffices to say that even if the 
actual circumstances connected with the momentous event of 
Vishtasp’s conversion were not wholly as tradition later repre¬ 
sents them, they might at least have been such or similar. 
Voila tout! The triumph of the Prophet is supreme. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE COURT OP VISHTASPA AND ITS CONVERSION 


THE GATHAS OR ZOROASTRIAN PSALMS 

Ccepere plures quotidie ad audiendum verbum conjluere. 

— Beda, Ilist. Ectil. 1 . 26. 

Zoroaster’s Patron Vishtaspa— Romantic Story of his Youth — Influ¬ 
ence of Vishtaspa’s adopting the New Faith — Members of Vish- 
taspa’s Court ; Immediate Conversions ; Living Personalities in the 
Gathas—Other Members of the Court Circle converted — Con¬ 
clusion 


Zoroaster’s Patron Vishtaspa. — Kavi Vishtaspa, or King 
Vishtasp (Gushtasp), the Constantine of Zoroastrianism and 
defender of the Faith, presents a figure so important in its 
bearing that some additional details may appropriately be 
given concerning this pious ruler’s history. His name is ever 
recurring in Avestan and Pahlavi texts, in the Shah Namah, 
and in Mohammedan writers who allude to Persia. A collec¬ 
tion of the references to his name in the Avesta, supplemented 
by general allusions in other Zoroastrian writings, is given at 
the bottom of the page. 1 Special points of interest about him 


1 1. The principal A v e s t a n refer¬ 
ences to Vishtaspa are: Gath a, Ys. 
28. 7 (a boon to be granted to Vish¬ 
taspa and Zaratliushtra) ; Ys. 46. 14 
(warrior V.) ; Ys. 51. 16 (V. an ideal 
ruler in wisdom) ; Ys. 53. 2 (a fol¬ 
lower of Zaratliushtra). — Y a s n a, 
Ys. 12. 7 (a Zoroastrian) ; Ys. 23. 2 
and 26. 5 (his fravaH). —Yas ht, Yt. 


5. 98 (a Naotairyan) ; Yt. 5. 105 (Z. 
prays for his conversion) ; Yt. 5. 108- 
109 (V. prays for victory) ; Yt. 5. 
132 (type of successful conqueror) ; 
Yt. 9. 29-82 (cf. Yt. 5. 108 ; 17. 49) ; 
Yt. 13. 99-100 (hero of the Faith) ; Yt. 
17. 49-52 (cf. Yt. 9. 29-32) ; Yt. 17. 
61 (prays to Ashi Vanuhi on the 
Daitya) ; Yt. 19. 84-87 (Kingly Glory, 
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may be found also in Justi’s Iranisches Namenbuch , pp. 372, 
395, together with an elaborate genealogical table which should 
be consulted. An abridged list of Vishtaspa’s next-of-kin, 
based upon Justi’s table, is appended on the opposite page. 

From this genealogical list we see that the patron of Zara- 
thushtra was the son of Aur vat-asp a (Lohrasp) and was 
sprung from the old Kayanian line of kings. 1 He belongs to 
the Naotairyan family (cf. Av. Naotairya, Naotairyana), 2 that 
is, he was descended from an ancestor Naotara (Firdausi’s Naud- 
har). 3 His wife Hutaosa (Phi. Hutos), the patroness of Zoro¬ 
aster, is likewise of the Naotairyan family; 4 his brother Zairi- 
vairi (Zarer or Zarir), a romantic hero and zealous convert, 
wins lasting fame by his valiant death in battle in the first 
Holy War, as described below. King Vishtaspa is the father 
of many sons and daughters. 6 Two of these sous, Spento-data 


defender of the Faith, conqueror) j 
Yt. 23. 1 seq. (Z.’s blessing upon Y.) ; 
Ys. 24. 1 seq. (Vishtasp Nask). 

2. P a h 1 a v i references. The Phi. 
Comment, to Ys. 43. 12 (cf. Ys. 27.6), 
44. 16, and also Dk. 9. 33. 6, take Vish¬ 
tasp as a type of religious obedience, as 
representative of Srosh on earth (see 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 200, n. 24, and 
p. 283, n. 40; also his Index, s.v. 
‘Sraosha’ in iii. 226). In general, 
the more important Pahlavi references, 
and there are many, will be given as 
occasion arises. Consult also the In¬ 
dexes in West, 8BE. vols. v. xviii. 
xxiv. xxxvii. xlvii. under ‘ Vishtasp,’ 

1 Kai Vishtasp.’ 

3. Mohammedan references, 
given below as they occur. Consult 
also Gottheil, References , p. (29), 33 
bis, 34 (36), 37 (unimportant), 39 bis, 
40 bis j also Mirkhond, History , tr. 
Shea, p. 284 (Balkh) ; Alblrunl Chro¬ 
nology, tr. Sachau, pp. 100 seq., 206. 

4. Classical references. The 
more important are given in this chap¬ 


ter, but consult also Appendix V. 
Mention might here be made likewise 
of the so-called oracular sayings of 
Vishtasp; cf. Kuhn, Festgruss an R. 
von Roth , p. 217. 

1 Yt. 5. 105, pudrom yat aurvaU 
aspahe. See also Justi, Iran. Namen¬ 
buch , p. 183. The question of a change 
of dynasty in the succession is referred 
to in the next note. 

2 For the connection between the 
Kavi dynasty and the Naotairyan clan 
by adoption, see Justi, Iran. Namen¬ 
buch , p. 372, and West, 8BE. xlvii. 
80, n. 1. 

3 Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch , pp. 
226-227. Moreover, on Phi. No tar 
and Rak, see West, BBE. xlvii. 29, 40, 
44, 80, 147, and Appendix IV., below. 

^ Yt. 15. 35 ; cf. Yt. 13. 139 ; 9. 26 ; 
17. 46. The Pahlavi narrative Yat- 
kar-i Zarlran, § 48 (Geiger, p. 59), 
makes Hutos the sister as well as queen 
of Vishtasp, according to Magian prac¬ 
tice. 

5 No less than thirty are spoken of in 
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(PhL Spend-dat, Pers. Isfendlar) and Peshotanu, have been 
alluded to already and they will appear again. A daughter 
Huma (Phi. Pers. Humal), renowned for her beauty, is carried 
away, along with her sister Beh-Afrid, into captivity, by 
the king’s mortal foe Arjasp; but they both are gallantly 
rescued by their heroic brother Isfendlar, as told in the Shah 
Namah. 1 

The principal facts which the Avesta emphasizes about Vish- 
taspa are, his conversion, his zealous support of the Creed, and 
his vigorous crusading in behalf of the Faith. It furthermore 
portrays this nonpareil of kings as the very incarnation of reli¬ 
gious obedience and of priestly ideals; he is the representative 
of the priest-god Sraosha, whom he typifies on earth; and he 
will serve as an officiating pontiff at the final judgment of the 
world, among those who are to be selected for that office. 2 
This accentuation of the priestly side of Vishtasp’s character, 
which is found in the sacerdotal writings, seems to accord with 
the tradition that, following historic precedent, he withdrew 
from active affairs in the latest part of his life, and gave him¬ 
self up to pious pilgrimage or devotion. 3 

Romantic Story of Vishtasp’s Youth.—With respect to the 
youth of this ideal king we have only a romantic story told by 
Firdausi in the Shah Namah and repeated by Mirkhond on 
authority of the Tarikh Ma'jem. 4 According to the great 


the Yatkar-I Zariran, § 48; compare 
also the partial list in Ay. Yt. 13. 102- 
103 (see genealogical table). Thirty 
sods aTe spoken of in the Shah Namah 
as having been slain in different battles; 
it mentions two daughters hy name, 
and one of these occurs in the Ayesta. 
Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 395. 

1 Yt. 13. 139 (Huma) ; Yatkar-I Za¬ 
riran, § 57 (Humal), and compare Dar- 
mesteter, Le ZA . ii. 552, n. ; Dk. 9. 22. 
2 ; ShN. trad. Mold, iy. p. 364, and pp. 
330, 341, 356, 364, 372, 390, 429, 435, 
558. In YZ. § 57 (Geiger) and ShN. 


iy. p. 330, 341 (Mohl), Humal becomes 
the wife of Isfendlar (or of Bastyar ? 
YZ), according to Ancient Persian 
practice of next-of-kin marriage. 

2 See Pah lay i reference $ 2 on 
p. 70. 

8 As an illustration, recall the classi¬ 
cal accounts which record his retire¬ 
ment for a time to India (Sagastan, 
Cahul ?), and connect with it also the 
religious wisdom implied in the oracu¬ 
lar sayings attributed to his name. See 
also Chap. XI. and p. 87, n. 1. 

4 ShN. trad. Mohl, iy. 224 seq., 
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poetic chronicler, Vishtasp (Gushtasp) has some disagreement 
with his father King Lohrasp, and quits the city of Balkh 
which his father has founded. He leaves Iran and wanders 
westward towards Rum. 1 There, at the court of an emperor, 
he accomplishes deeds of unparalleled prowess, wins the hand 
of the princess, Katayun (Kitabun, or Nahid), becomes recon¬ 
ciled to his father through the good offices of his brother Zarlr, 2 
returns to Iran and receives the crown from Lohrasp’s hands. 
Such is the novelistic story of the Shah Namah. 3 

A similar romantic episode is preserved in Athenoeus (19. 
275 a), as narrated by Chares of Mitylene, but it is told of the 
early years of Zariadres (presumably Zarir), brother to Hys- 
taspes of ‘ Media and the territory below.’ 4 According to the 
account, Zariadres himself rules the territory from the Caspian 
Gates to the Tanais, in which region the scene is laid. The 
name of the princess, in this case, is Odatis. Whether this epi¬ 
sode, like the preceding, be founded upon fiction or upon some 
basis of fact, it is of interest because it connects the name of 
Vishtaspa, for a time at least, with the country west of Asia. 6 
When the Shah Namah makes Vishtasp (Gushtasp) return, 
and, like all the later tradition, it makes him succeed his father 
at the city of Balkh, we have a new point of contact between 
the West and the East, Media and Bactria, to add on the side 
of that theory which believes that the Religion, following Zoro¬ 
aster himself, gradually changed from West to East. 6 


Mirkhond, History , tr. Shea, p. 263, 
266; cf. also Noldeke, Grundriss d. 
iran. Philol. ii. 133, 166. 

1 General designation for the By¬ 
zantine empire, Asia Minor, Greece, 
Rome. 

2 Mohl, iy. 278-281. 

s ShN. trad. Mohl, iv. 288-289, and 
Justi, Iran. Namenbuch , p. 159. 

4 MrjSfas Kal TTjs virofcdrco X^P as > c ^* 

Spiegel, ZDMG. xli. 295; xlv. 197; 
lii. 193. 


6 Consult Rapp, ZDMG. xx. 66; 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xli. 294 seq. ; xlv. 
197 ; lii. 193 ; Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. 
p. lxxxi. and Justi, Iran. Namenbuch , 
p. 382 ; Justi, Grundriss der iran. 
Philol. ii. 403. 

6 On the question of change of dy¬ 
nasty in the succession of Vishtasp, 
consult what is said by Justi, Preus- 
sische Jahrbucher, Bd. 88, pp. 246, 
252 j Grdr. iran. Ph. ii. 410. See also 
Spiegel, ZDMG. xli. 295; xlv. 197. 
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Far-reaching Influence of Vishtaspa’s Conversion.—Viewed 
in its historic light the conversion of Vishtaspa is the main 
event of the Religion. The struggling creed now has a royal 
patron and protector. Zoroaster, therefore, at once proceeds 
to admonish his new convert concerning the path of holiness. 
A traditional reminiscence of these admonitions is found in 
the later Avestan Yasht Fragment, Vishtasp Sasto; 1 aud the 
Zartusht Namah further exemplifies them from tradition by 
summarizing, in a general sort of way, the main outlines of the 
teachings of the Avestan Revelation. 2 The Pahlavi Dinkart 
at this point adds a picturesque statement to the effect that 
6 When Zaratusht chanted the revelation in the abode of Vish¬ 
tasp, it was manifest to the eye that it was danced to with joy- 
fnlness, both by the cattle and beasts of burden, and by the 
spirit of the fires which are in the abode.’ 3 A new champion 
of the Faith, and protector of animal life as well, has been won, 
and joy reigns supreme. But the demons of Ahriman rush 
away to darkness. 4 

Members of Vishtaspa’s Court — Immediate Conversions — 
Living Personalities in the Gathas.—Two results followed as 
a natural sequel to the conversion of the king and his queen : 
one was, that the religion was at once generally adopted by the 
court; the other was, that it soon began to spread throughout 
the land. The former of these two results must first be dis¬ 
cussed, and with it a brief description of the court personalities 
is necessary, as well as a few words upon the life and sur¬ 
roundings. 

The best picture that we have of Zarathushtra’s position at 
the court of Vishtaspa, and the most real and vivid glimpses 
that we can get so as to contrast the religious times before him 
with his present life, are to be found in the Gathas themselves. 
Here we have the very words of the great Reformer or of his 

1 E.g. Yt. 24. 12; cf. also Dk. 8. 11. 8 Dk. 7. 5. 2 (West’s translation). 

1 seq. * Byt. 2. 16; Dk. 7. 4. 87. 

2 ZtN. p. 612 seq. 
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disciples ; and the expressions heard in the Gathas have as true 
and personal a ring as the cry of the Davidic Psalms. The 
tone of the Gathas is varied. Hope, despair, exultation, dis¬ 
couragement, succeed each other with rapid change ; for the 
moment, confidence and assurance, but then doubt and hesi¬ 
tancy ; a period of zeal and activity must evidently have been 
followed by a time of repose and meditation ; now admonition, 
exhortation, and promise; again philosophic speculation or 
veiled mystery, the spiritual sense of which could best be 
appreciated by the initiated; a shade of darkness, yet illu¬ 
minated by a burst of light, by vision, by inspiration ; then 
comes the final fiery outbreak of the prophetic soul in a clarion 
note of triumph and the transport of joyous victory. These 
are the tones that run in minor chords through the Gatha 
Psalms. Well indeed would it be for the infidel and heretic if 
he would hearken unto wisdom and the Faith. The wicked 
man and the unbeliever, the Dregvant and the Daeva, are 
fiercely anathematized; the righteous Ashavan and the godly 
ruler are highly extolled. 

The little band of the faithful forms a church militant. Of 
ritual there is little or none. The communicants at the new 
altar are few, but they move in procession distinctly before our 
eyes. The Gathas mention some of them by name; certain of 
these are Zarathushtra’s kinsfolk. The Haecataspas, descend¬ 
ants of Spitama, who must have shared in Zarathushtra’s suc¬ 
cess at the palace, are living personages. We recognize them 
when the Priest calls upon them in exhortation. 1 His favorite 
daughter Pourucista, whose marriage to Jamaspa forms a 
theme in one of these Psalms, may be pictured as a type of 
filial piety and womanly devotion. 2 His cousin Maidy5i-ma- 

1 Cf. also Mills, The Zend-Avesta, ‘Persian Religion,’ in Cheyne and 
in SBE. xxxi. Introd. p. xxvi; Geiger, Black’s Encyclopedia Biblica . 
in Darab D. P. Sanjana’s Zarathush - 2 Compare also what is said of Po- 

tra in the Gathas , pp. 7-8,168 seq.; and rucast and Jamasp in the Pahlavi, Dk. 
likewise the allusions to Vishtaspa’s 9. 45. 4 (West’s translation, SBE. 
court in Geldner’s forthcoming article, xxxvii. 299-300). 
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onha is already known to us as the earliest convert and as a 
sort of beloved disciple. The noble Frashaoshtra, vizir and 
attendant upon Vishtaspa’s throne, shows his faithful devotion 
to the Messenger of Ormazd by giving his daughter Hvogvl 
(Hvovi) to be a wife to him. And lastly Jamaspa, the wise 
counsellor and chancellor of the king, and brother to Frasha- 
oshtra, proves to be so sage an adviser, as time goes on, and so 
valued a supporter of the Creed, that Zoroaster’s prophetic 
mantle descends upon his shoulders after the death of the 
great high priest, and King Vishtasp ordains him as the holy 
successor in the pontifical office. 1 It was he, according to tra¬ 
dition, who originally wrote down the ‘Avesta and Zand’ 
from the teachings of Zoroaster. 2 With regard to these per¬ 
sonages of the Gathas, it is needless to add references to the 
Pahlavi literature. 3 Some other details Respecting them have 
been given above in Chapter II. A single quotation from the 
Avestan Psalms may be added here. It is from the Gatha 
Ushtavaiti (Yasna 46. 14 seq.). The Prophet with his own 
lips asks a question, and in rhetorical style he gives the answer 
himself. 

‘Who is it, 0 Zarathushtra, that is thy righteous friend ; or who 
is it that wishes to be renowned for his great virtue? It is the 
warrior Vishtaspa, and, with the words of Yohu Manah (Good 
Thought) I invoke those in his abode whom he has converted by his 
praising (the Religion). 

( Of you, ye children of Hagcat-aspa, descendants of Spitama, will 
I say this: that ye did distinguish the good from the evil, (and) ye 
have won for yourselves Asha (Righteousness) 4 by such acts as are 
the first laws of Ahura. 

‘Do thou, 0 Frashaoshtra, son of Hvogva, go thither with the 
elect whom we wish to be in bliss ; (go thither) where Armaiti (Har- 

1 See my note in Melanges Charles others, as a glance at the Indexes to 
de Harlez , pp. 138-139, Leyde, 1896. West’s * Pahlavi Texts 1 in the Sacred 

2 About b.c. 691; for the references, Books of the East will show. 

see Chap. VIII., pp. 97, 117, and Ap- 4 Lit. ‘have given Asha to your- 
pendix III. selves.’ 

8 E.g. Dk. 9. 28. 6, and scores of 
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mony, genius of the Earth) is united with Asha (Righteousness), 
where Yohu Manah’s Kingdom (Khshathra,) is established, accord¬ 
ing to desire, and where Ahura Mazda dwells amid abundance, and 
where, O Jamaspa, son of Hvogva, I shall proclaim the ordinances 
which are yours (ye Archangels) and nothing which is not in har¬ 
mony with your ordinances.’ 1 

Similar personal situations and allusions to the faithful are 
indicated in Ys. 51.16 seq., 53. 1 seq., and elsewhere in these 
metrical hymns. But enough! The principal points regarding 
Zoroaster’s own immediate family have been presented in Chap¬ 
ter II., which deals with that subject. The genealogical table 
of the Hvdgva family was presented in that chapter because it 
shows the connections which arose by the intermarriage of 
Pourucista and Jamaspa, and of Hvogvl and Zarathushtra him¬ 
self. 2 It is easy to see how Zoroaster made his position at 
court still stronger by allying himself closely with those next 
to the throne. For almost all of the statements that have been 
made thus far the Avesta itself has been the principal source. 

Other Members of the Court Circle converted. — Among other 
conversions of those belonging to the immediate circle of the 
court of Vishtaspa, two must at once be mentioned. These are 
the king’s brother Zairivairi (Phi., Mod. Pers. Zarer, Zarir) 
and the king’s gallant son Spentd-data (Phi. Spend-dat, Mod. 
Pers. Isfendlar). Their names do not happen to occur in the 
Gathas, but they are mentioned foremost among the faithful in 
the Avestan Yashts; and the Pahlavi Dinkart and Shikand 
Gumanik Vijar commend them to praise among the earliest 
converts. These special Pahlavi passages also show that many 
of the nobility were early attracted to the Creed. The Dinkart 
states: ‘At first Zarir, Spend-dat, Frashoshtar, and Jamasp, 

1 Ys. 46.17. I omit the latter part Av. trad . 2d ed. pp. 363-354 ; Spiegel, 
of this stanza, as unnecessary in this Avesta , ubersetzt, ii. 165. 
connection. For translations of this 2 See Chap. II., pp. 21-22, and com- 
Gatha, see also Darmesteter, Le ZA.i. pare also Dk. 9. 44. 16-19 ; 9. 45. 2-6, 
307-308 ; Geldner, BB. xiv. 23 seq. ; in SBE. xxxvii. 297-300. 

Mills, SBE. xxx. 142 seq. ; de Harlez, 
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several of the realm who were noble, conspicuous, and well¬ 
acting, the good and princes of mankind, beheld visibly the will 
and desirableness of Auharmazd and the archangels, and the 
progressive religion of the creatures, fit for those completely 
victorious.’ 1 The Shikand Gumanik Vijar adds its testimony, 
that 6 Kal Spend-dat and Zarir and other (royal) sons, instigat¬ 
ing the many conflicts and shedding the blood of those of the 
realm, accepted the religion as a yoke, while they even wandered 
to Arum and the Hindus, outside the realm, in propagating 
the religion.’ 2 With regard to Spend-dat (Spento-data, Isfen- 
diar) it is interesting to observe that the late Persian author¬ 
ity Mirkhond conveys the idea that this heroic youth was 
largely instrumental in inducing the king, his father, to 
adopt the Faith which he himself apparently had already 
accepted. 

With the conversion of Zarir to the Religion, later tradition 
associates also that of the old King Lohrasp (Av. Aurvat-aspa), 
who has abdicated and is supposed still to be alive, although 
the. Avesta makes no special mention of his name in connection 
with the Creed. 3 The Shah Namah is not altogether precise, 
but it includes Lohrasp as ‘the old king 7 among the number 
who, with Zarir and other nobles, ‘ girded themselves with the 
sacred cord and became converted ’ to the faith which Vishtasp 
had adopted. 4 * The later Persian Dabistan, on the authority of 
the Behdinians (‘those of the good Faith’) gives the specific 
occasion of the conversion of these two, somewhat picturesquely 
as follows : 4 The doctors of the pure faith record that King 
Lohrasp and Zarir, brother to Gushtasp, having fallen into so 
violent a malady that the physicians in despair desisted from 
all attendance upon them ; but having been restored to health 


1 Dk. 5. 2. 12, West, SBJE. xlvii. 
125. 

2 SgV. 10. 67 (West’s translation, 

SBE. xxiv. 171). 

8 Simply Yt. 5. 105, Aurvat-aspa as 

father of Vishtaspa. Very doubtful 


are Yt. 24. 34, 46, as the word is there 
apparently an attribute. 

4 SliN. bibastand IcuHi bah din 
dmadand; ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 
p. 1498 ; cf. trad. Mohl, iv. 291. 
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through the prayers of Zardusht, they adopted the pure faith.’ 1 
Another instance of faith cure or healing by Zoroaster, aided, 
however, by herbs, will be recorded below. Zoroaster himself, 
however, speaks of his own office as ‘ the physician of the soul.’ 2 

Conclusion.—The real success which Zoroaster won was first 
due to the influence of the king and the court. The Gathas 
give us some idea of Zoroaster’s preaching before the assembled 
community. His were new words and they were listened to by 
those who came from near and far (e.g. Ys. 45.1). With royal 
authority to back the Religion and noble power to support it, 
the advance and spread of the Faith must have been rapid, and 
accounts will next be given of other conversions and of the 
history of the religious propaganda. 

1 Dabistan, tr. Shea and Troyer, 2 Ay. ahumbiS, Ys. 31. 19; 44 
i. 255. Compare similarly Atkinson, 2, 16. 

Firdausi Shah Ndmah , p. 258,11. 4-10. 
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EARLY RELIGIOUS PROPAGANDA 

yd panto vispzng vauraya . — Avesta, Ys. 31. 3. 

Introduction, the Cypress of Kishmar — Conversions more Numerous; 
Spread of the Gospel ; Early Religious Propaganda — Spread of the 
Religion in Iran — Some Conversions in Turan—Averred Conversions 
of Hindus — Story of the Brahman ‘ Cangranghacah’—The Hindu 
Sage ‘Bias * — Fabled Greek Conversions — Did Zoroaster visit Baby¬ 
lon ? — Conclusion 

Introduction, the Cypress of Kishmar. — In telling the story of 
Zoroaster and of Vishtaspa’s embracing the new Faith, the Shah 
jSTamah narrates how Zardusht planted a cypress-tree before the 
door of the fire-temple at Kishmar, in the district of Tarshiz 
in Ivhorassan or Bactria, as a memento of Vistaspa’s conversion, 
and had inscribed upon its trunk that 4 Gushtasp had accepted 
the Good Religion.’ 1 Marvellous became the growth and age 
of this wonderful tree, the famous cypress of Kishmar ( sarv-i 
Kishmar ), as recounted by the Farhang-i Jahangir!, Dabistan, 
and other writings, as mentioned by Hyde and noticed more 
fully below in Appendix IV. 2 The allegory is rather fine ; the 
tree typifies by its spreading branches the rapid advance of the 
Creed under the fostering care of the king and the court. 

1 Kih paUruft GuUasp din-i bafii, Vullers, Fragmented pp. 71, 72, 114- 
ShN. ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 1409 ; 115 ; Floigl, Gyrus und Herodot , p. 15 ; 

trad. Mohl, iv. 291-293 ; Farhang-i Ja- Wilson, Farsi Religion , 444 ; and An- 
hanglri and the Muj. cited by Hyde, quetil du Perron, as alluded to below 
Hist. JRelig. (1 ed.)317, 327 ;theDabis- in Appendix II. A, iii. f., n. 1, p. 164. 
tan, tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 306-309 ; 2 See references in preceding note. 
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Other Conversions; Spread of the Gospel; Early Religious 
Propaganda. >^Outside of the immediate circle of the king, con¬ 
versions begin rapidly to follow. The way no doubt had already 
been paved among the people, and Vishtaspa’s own example and 
his enthusiastic zeal could but exercise wide-spread influence. 
With all the spirit and fire of a new convert he is untiring in 
his efforts for the establishment of the Faith. The unknown 
author of the Farvadin Yasht, when he comes to Vishtaspa’s 
name (Yt. 13. 99-100), breaks out into a eulogy : — 

i It was this righteous and bold warrior, 

The hero of redoubtable weapon, 

The very incarnation of the Law 
And devoted to the Lord— 

It was he, who, with advancing weapon, 

Sought out a broad path of Righteousness, 

And, with advancing weapon, 

Found the broad path of Righteousness. 

He, it was, who became the arm 
And the support of the Religion 
Of Zarathnshtra, of Ahura; 

He, who dragged from her chains the Religion 
That was bound in fetters and unable to stir; 

And made her take a place 
In the midst (of the nations), 

Exalted with power, advancing and hallowed/ 

We can but regret the loss of the eleventh Avestan Nask, 
which dealt particularly with the promulgation of the Faith, 
the Pahlavi treatise Dm-Vijirkart tells us of its missing con¬ 
tents as follows : ‘In this Nask is the topic of the sovereignty 
of Gushtasp, and Zaratusht the Spitaman, having brought the 
religion from Auharmazd, King Gushtasp accepted it, and 
made it current in the world,’ 1 and the Persian Rivayat 
of Kamah Bahrah gives the same testimony. 2 It is true that 
the Bahman Yasht reserves till a generation later the accom¬ 
plishment of the task of making the religion current in the 
whole ’ world, which is finally brought about by the Kayanian 

1 Dvj. § 11, tr. West, SBE. xxxvii. 442. 2 Riv. ll.tr. West, SBE. xxxvii. 424. 
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‘ Artashlr (Kai), whom they call Vohuman son of Spend- 
dat.’ 1 Later writers bear the same testimony to the tradition 
of Vishtaspa’s religious energy. The Arab Ibn al-Athlr, for 
example, states that when Vishtasp accepted the Faith ‘he 
compelled his people to do the same and he killed a large 
number of them until they adopted it.’ 2 This may be a later 
Mohammedan view, but there is no doubt that fire and the 
sword were not absent in the Avesta, and further evidences 
will be seen in the next chapter of propaganda by religious 
crusades at home and abroad. First we must notice the 
spread of the Creed in Iran itself. 

Spread of the Religion in Iran. — It is tolerably certain that 
within Iran itself the fire of the Faith of Zoroaster rapidly 
spread, fanned, as it was, by the breath of sovereign power. 
Conversions were undoubtedly the order of the day ; adherents 
continued to multiply and devoted volunteers began to cjnwd 
into the ranks which had been captained at the court. From 
the Avesta and from later literature we know the names of many 
of these. In the Yashts 3 we have a prose list of nearly a 
hundred sainted persons who are connected with the Yishtas^a^ 
circle^ They are evidently the first disciples — the so-called 
Paoiryo-tkaeshas — of the Zoroastrian Creed. 4 How far and 
how fast the religion actually spread in the earliest period we 
do not know. We know, however, that the land of Seistan was 
one of the earliest scenes of the promulgation of the Faith, as 
will be seen by the sequel and proved by the Pahlavi treatise, 
‘Wonders of Sagastan,’ elsewhere referred to. There were 
doubtless parts of Iran which were Zoroastrian only in name. 
The surmises on the question of Vishtaspa’s exact rank and 

1 Byt. 2. 17 ; the passage should he list as Parshat-gao, Saena, Vohvasti, 

looked at in West’s translation, SBE. Isvant (Yt. 13. 96), we may compare 
v. 198-199. the Pahlavi texts, Dk. 9. 24. 17 ; 9. 33. 

2 Cf. Gottheil, References to Zoro- 6. The French translation of the 

aster , p. 40. Yashts by Darmesteter ( Le ZA. ii. 

8 Yt. 13. 95-110. 530 seq.) gives numerous identifica- 

4 With such names in the Avestan tions. 
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sovereignty have also been more than one. The problem of the 
exact lands and territories concerned, and at how early a 
period Persia Proper is to be included, requires discussion else¬ 
where. / One thing is certain, that Zoroastrianism was destined 
to become the national religion of Iran. / > 

Some Conversions in Turan.—Nor is the Creed circum¬ 
scribed by the borders of Iran alone. From the Avesta we 
know that other lands and climes came in for a share of the 
good tidings of the Faith. The ‘fravashis,’ or guardian spirits 
of those who are righteous ‘ outside of the country,’ or abroad, 
are invoked as well as those within the land. 1 All of which 
implies some lapse of time. And among a dozen such lands 
and countries, Turan comes in for a share of the blessing. 
Turanians are mentioned by name in the canonical list of the 
faithful whose ‘fravashis,’ or idealized spirits, are glorified (Yt. 
13. 111-129). In fact, among those catalogued for sainthood 
in the list is one Isvant, son of Varaza, whom the Dinkart 
counts as a Turanian when it includes his name as ‘Isvant, son 
of Varaz, from the countries of Turan,’ among those who will 
officiate on the last day at the general resurrection. 2 In the 
Gathas themselves Zarathushtra devotes a stanza to the 
descendants of Fryana of Turan, as he was one who had been 
attracted to the Prophet and is selected to receive a destined 
reward. Zoroaster speaks of him with favoring words (Ys. 
46.12): — 

‘ When Asha (Righteousness) 3 came unto those that are to 
be named as the children, and children’s children, of Fryana, 
the Turanian who zealou&ly doth further the possessions of 
Armaiti, 4 and when Vohu Manah (Good Thought) took up his 


1 Ys. 26. 9 ; Vsp. 16. 2, adaliyunym- 
ca a$aon{im fravatayo yazamaide , uz - 
daliyunym c a, an idea of universal 
brotherhood. 

2 Dk. 9. 33. 5, West, SBE. xxxvii. 

262 ; compare also Dannesteter, Le 


ZA. ii. 530, n. 179, and Justi, Iran. Na- 
menbuch , p. 143. 

3 I.e. instr. sg. as subject; so also 
below and elsewhere. 

4 I.e. increasing Earth by agricul¬ 
tural activity. 
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abode with them, (then) the Lord Mazda is announced to 
them -to their comfort. 1 

‘This man who among men did propitiate Spitama Zara- 
thushtra by his generosity, he is exalted to be praised; and the 
Lord Mazda gave life unto him, and Yohu Manah furthered 
for him his worldly goods, and him we regard as your goodly 
ally in Righteousness (Asha).’ 

A descendant of this virtuous Turanian house, 2 Yoishto yd 
Fryanam, is commemorated in a metrical passage of the 
Avesta, for his wisdom and for his victory over a malicious 
wizard Akhtya. 3 The episode is fully elaborated in the Pah- 
lavi tale which bears the name Yosht-i Fryano, and it need not 
be treated here. 4 

Averred Conversions of Hindus. — In the great Persian 
Chronicle Shah Namah we have mention of the vigorous efforts 
that were made in the way of religious propaganda; Firdausi 
(or Dakiki) speaks of Mobeds who were sent on this holy mis¬ 
sion all over the world, assisted and aided by Isfendiar’s con¬ 
quering sword. 5 The land of 6 * 8 Rum, 5 or Asia Minor and the 
West, as well as Hindustan are included in the successful mis¬ 
sionary fields. The earlier Pahlavi work, Shikand Gumanlk 
Vijar (a.d. ninth century) narrates the same fact when it 
speaks of the valiant Spend-dat and Zarir, and of those other 
noble sons of Vishtasp, who accepted the religion, of the con- 


1 Or ‘for their protection.’ 

2 The house of Eryana has been 

aptly identified by Eugen Wilhelm 
with the family coming from PIran as 

ancestor, in the Shah Namah. See 
his comment in ZDMG. xliv. 151, and 

compare also Justi, Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 

Bd. 88, p. 251, and Iran. Namenbuch , 

p. 106. 

8 This wizard is killed in the eigh¬ 
tieth year of the Religion according to 
Zsp. 23. 10, West, SEE. xlvii. 166. 
That date wonld answer to b.c. 551, 
see Appendix III. 


4 Cf. Yt. 5. 81-83, and the Pahlavi 
Yosht-T Eryano, §§ 1-6, tr. by West 
and Haug in Arda Viraf, pp. 247-266, 
London, 1872; also tr. by A. Bar- 
th^lemy, Une legende iranienne , Paris, 
1889. See West, Grundriss d. iran. 
Philol. ii. 108, § 58, and Peshotan 
Oarab Behramjee Sanjana, D'mlcart , 
vol. v. p. 305. 

5 Enrther references will be given 
in the next chapter ; meanwhile notice 
Shah Namah, iii. 1498 seq., ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, and the translation of Mohl, 
iv. pp. 344, 499, 513, 542, 558. 
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flicts and bloodshed, and says ‘ they even wandered to Arum 
and the Hindus, outside the realm, in propagating the religion.’ 1 
The claim to Indian converts is quite persistent in the later 
writings, which is not so strange when we consider the Indo- 
Iranian kinship and the fact that the Par sis found in India an 
asylum from Mohammedan persecution. 

Story of the Brahman * Cangranghacah.’— The most inter¬ 
esting episode, perhaps, of the foreign conversions is the later 
Persian story which is told of Cangranghacah, a Brahman sage 
who comes from India to Vishtasp’s court in order to refute 
Zoroaster’s doctrines, but the Hindu teacher himself is taught 
by the greater master and becomes a devoted convert of the 
Priest of Iran. This picturesque narrative is recounted, with 
other matters, in the Cangranghacah Namah, a modern Persian 
poetical work of the thirteenth century. 2 The author of this 
treatise is stated to be Zartusht Bahrain Pazhdu, of the ancient 
city of Rai, who also composed the Zartusht Namah; and like 
the latter work it is claimed to be drawn from Pahlavi sources, 
if we may agree with Anquetil du Perron, who is our chief 
source of information on the subject. 3 This story of the Brah¬ 
man’s conversion is briefly repeated in the Dabistan and it is 
alluded to incidentally in the text of the Dasatir and described 
in its commentary. 4 All this implies some currency of the tale. 
A brief abstract of the narrative, so far as it relates to the 
main event, is worth giving, and it is > here presented, being 


1 Sgv. 10. 67-68, West, SBE. xxiv. 
171. 

2 Ms. in Ponds d’Anquetil, 10. Sup¬ 

plement d’ Anquetil, 13. 

8 Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta , 
i. Pt. 2, p. 6, n., pp. 47-53, and p. 
xxxiii. ; also i. Pt. 1, p. dxxxvi. § 67 ; 
and again, ii. p. 790, Index. The 
value of this treatise is not very highly 
esteemed by Spiegel, Die Traditionelle 
Literatur der Parsen } ii. 182, nor by 


Wilson, Parsi Religion , p. 445. But 
its reputation may grow like the Zar¬ 
tusht Namah. Por other references, 
see farther on. 

4 Dabistan, tr. by Shea and Troyer, 

i. 276-277 ; Desatir, (Dasatir) tr. by 
Mulla Piruz Bin Kaus, Bombay, 1818, 

ii. 125-126. See Appendix VI. On 
the character of the Dasatir, see also 
Wilson, Parsi Religion , pp. 411-412. 
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based on the fuller account of the Cangranghacah Namah 
found in Anquetil. 1 

Sketch of the Incident. — The aged Brahman sage, Cangrang¬ 
hacah, is a philosopher whose learning and wisdom were far- 
famed throughout India and known in Iran. He is reported 
even to have been the teacher of Jamasp, minister to King Vish¬ 
tasp, whose devotion to Zoroaster is regarded as a fall from grace. 
Accordingly the Brahman writes to Vishtasp a letter remon¬ 
strating with the monarch for believing in the upstart Prophet. 
At the proposal of Vishtasp he finally comes himself to ‘Balkh 1 
with a great following of devoted disciples, in order to debate 
with Zoroaster and to put the impostor to confusion. But he 
who came to scoff remains to pray. Zoroaster is prepared by 
premonition to answer all the seer’s questions before he asks 
them; and amid a great assemblage of learned men who have 
gathered from many parts of the country to listen for days to 
the religious debate, the chosen Priest of Ormazd disarms his 
antagonist before the latter has time to lift his weapons in dis¬ 
cussion and conflict. By reading a Nask or book of the 
Avesta, in which every difficult question prepared by the 
Hindu controversialist is already answered, he astonishes and 
utterly confounds the Brahman. So completely is the Hindu 
philosopher vanquished and convinced, that with remarkable 
candor he forthwith acknowledges his defeat, is converted, 
adopts the Faith, receives a copy of the Avesta from Zoroas¬ 
ter’s own hands, becomes a zealous adherent, and joins in 
spreading the Prophet’s teachings in Hindustan and the adja¬ 
cent countries, so that eighty thousand souls in this w r ay 
receive the enlightenment of the true Faith. A festival is 
instituted to commemorate this important event. Such in 
brief is the story, which remotely reminds us of the ecclesias¬ 
tical convocations and the discussions and disputations of 
Luther. 

This legend, as stated, seems rather to be of later origin, and 
1 Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta , i. Pt. 2, pp. 47-53. 
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it may have arisen after Zoroastrian believers found refuge in 
India in Mohammedan days; and where, as time went on, Brah¬ 
mans and Dasturs perhaps came into debate and conflict. Nev¬ 
ertheless it is as old as the Zartusht Namah, which has been 
proved to contain old material, and it is by the same author, as 
already explained; and religious intercourse and connection 
between India and Iran at all periods in history is undoubted. 1 
No great religion is confined to the bounds of its own country. 
And as for religious controversies and debates, nothing is more 
common. The Avesta alludes to a victorious debate with 
Naidyah Gaotema, whom some have tried, among several other 
suggestions, to identify with this same Brahman Cangrang- 
hacah. 2 The Pahlavi texts speak of Zaratusht’s discussions 
with learned men whose questions he is able to answer even 
before they ask them. The statements on this subject have 
been given above. 3 It is possible that in the Avesta we may 
discover the source of the story, which seems to be somewhat 
legendary, in a mistaken view that the Avestan adjective can- 
rawhac (Vsp. 1.1, etc.) contains an allusion to a proper name. 
Anquetil du Perron himself understood that epithet in the Vis- 
perad as an allusion to the Hindu sage. 4 * On the other hand 
some have seen in this tradition of an Indian wise man, who 
comes to Iran, a late story concocted as an allusion to the 
famous Vedantist philosopher, S'aftkara-Acarya. 6 This view 


1 The references of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Gumanik Vijar and of the 
Shah Namah to Zoroastrianism in In¬ 
dia have been given above. Further¬ 
more, on relations and intercourse 
between Persia and India in religious 
matters, see Shea and Troyer’s note 
in Dab. i. 276 n. ; also the story of 
Bias, next to he given; and p. 72, n. 3. 

2 Yt. 13. 16, see Windischmann, 

Mithra , p. 29, who suggests the pos¬ 

sibility ; but this is rejected by Justi, 

Hdb. d. Zendsprache , s.v. gaotdma. 


The other identifications that have 
been suggested for Gaotema are dis¬ 
cussed in Appendix II., p. 177-178. 

8 See p. 61, and cf. Dk. 7. 4. 73; 5. 
2. 10; Zsp. 23. 5 (West, SBE. xlvii. 
67, 124, 164). 

4 Zend-Avesta , i. Pt. 2, p. 92, and 
p. 51. 

6 See Br6al, Le Brahme Tcheng- 
renghdtchah , in Journal Asiatique , 
1862, p. 497. Compare also Shea and 
Troyer, Dabistan, i. 276, n. (Paris, 1843) ; 
and Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. p. 444, n. 
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is especially based on an identification of the great philoso¬ 
pher’s name with the form of the Brahman’s name which is 
found in the Dasatir (vol. ii. 125) as Sankarakas (for which 
the Commentary understands Cangranghacah). 1 Such a view 
is to be maintained only by premising that we are to regard 
the story as a later invention, purposely made up to exalt the 
triumph of an Iranian over a Hindu philosopher. 

The Hindu Sage ‘Bias.*— A sequel to the story of the con¬ 
version of Cangranghacah is found in the tale of ; Bias 7 told in 
the Dasatir and repeated from this source by the author of the 
Dabistan. 2 The account describes how, when the news of 
Cangranghacah’s confession became noised abroad, another 
sage, Bias (i.e. Vyasa) by name, came from India to Iran in 
order to refute Zoroaster and to convert him. Like his prede¬ 
cessor, however, Bias is soon impressed by Zardusht’s super¬ 
human knowledge and divine insight, which penetrates even 
into the inmost thoughts of his soul, so that he also accepts the 
religion, or (to quote the actual words of the Dasatir com¬ 
mentary) ‘he returned thanks to Yezdan and united himself 
to the Behdln, after which he returned back to Hind.’ 3 This 
story is merely a counterpart of the preceding — a combina¬ 
tion of legend and myth that seeks to bring Yyasa, the fabulous 
author of the Vedas, into connection with Zarathushtra. 

Fabled Greek Conversions. — The statements of the Pahlavi 
Shikand Gumanik Vi jar and of the Persian Shah Namah 
have already been given as claiming traditionally that the West 
(Phi. Arum, Pers. Rum) 4 came under Zoroaster’s influence. 
The tradition is late, but in one respect it might not be so far 
from the truth if we should choose to look at Zoroastrianism 
simply in the light of Mithra-worship which, as is well known, 

1 The Desatir (Dasatir), Bombay, 8 Dasatir, ii. 144 ; Dabistan, i. 280- 
1818, vol. ii. 125. See Appendix VI,, 283. See Appendix VI. 

where the passage is reprinted. 4 The comprehensive term to denote 

2 Dasatir ii. 126-143 (§§ 65-162) Asia Minor, Greece, and the Roman 

and Dabistan, i. 280-283. Empire. 
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pushed its way even far into Europe. It is not unnatural, more¬ 
over, for religious devotees to lay claims to extraordinary foreign 
missionary conquests. This third great debate or theological 
dispute into which Zoroaster is presumed to have entered and 
to have come off victorious, is with a Greek philosopher and 
master, as recorded in the Dasatlr and noticed by the Dabis¬ 
tan. 1 The account is doubtless apocryphal, but it deserves 
consideration with the other alleged conversions, and there is 
perhaps a far-off echo of it in Hamzah of Isfahan, in a passage 
which describes how the Greeks evaded attempts to convert 
them, and the passage is given below in Appendix IV. 2 3 

Briefly the Dasatir story of this conversion incident is as 
follows: In a prophetic passage the text of the Dasatlr tells 
how a wise man, named Tianur (Pers. Tutianush) or Niyatus, 
as the Dabistan calls him, 3 fc will come from Nurakh (Pers. 
Yunan, i.e. Greece) in order to consult thee (O Zardusht) 
concerning the real nature of things. I will tell thee what he 
asketh and do thou answer his questions before he putteth 
them.’ 4 The commentary upon this passage and also the 
Dabistan expressly state that the sages of Greece despatched 
this learned man after Isfendiar had promulgated the Faith in 
many lands. We may therefore infer that the event, if it 
occurred at all, took place some years after King Vishtasp had 
accepted the Religion. The god Mazda, on this occasion like¬ 
wise, instructs his prophet what he shall say and how he shall 
respond to the foreigner who is described as coming to 
‘Balkh.’ 5 Ormazd assures Zardusht of success, and the com¬ 
mentary adds that fc when the Yunani (i.e. Greek) sage heard 
all these words (of Zardusht), he entered into the Faith and 


1 Dasatlr, ii. 120-125 (§§ 42-62) ; 
Dabistan, i. 277-278. 

2 Eor the original, see Hamzah al- 
Isfahanl, Annales , ed. Gottwaldt, p. 26; 
cf. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
p. 33 and also p. 199 below. 

3 Dasatir, ii. 120; Dabistan, i. 277, 


and Shea and Troyer’s note to the 
passage. On the language of the Da¬ 
satir, see what is said in Wilson, Farsi 
Religion , pp, 411-412. 

4 Dasatir, ii. 120, §§ 42-43. 

6 See commentary upon Dasatir, ii. 
120, § 43; reprinted in Appendix VL 
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studied knowledge under the beloved of God, Zardusht the 
Prophet. (As a reward, moreover), the king of kings, Gush- 
tasp, bestowed on him the office of Chief of the Hirbeds of 
Yunan, and of the Mobeds of that country. The accomplished 
man (accordingly), having returned back to Yunan, brought 
over the inhabitants to the religion of that blessed Prophet.’ 1 

This story, whatever may be its worth or its worthlessness, 
is not uninteresting because it shows the existence of a tradi¬ 
tion on the Oriental side regarding early connections between 
Iran and Greece in which religious matters came into play. 
There may, of course, lurk in such tradition some reminiscence 
of intercourse between the nations prior to the Graeco-Persian 
wars. The note of Hamzah al-Isfahani on some attempt to 
spread Zardusht’s Gospel among the Hellenes has been men¬ 
tioned above, with a Pahlavi reference also and a tradition in 
Firdausi. 2 We must not forget that the Dinkart asserts that a 
Greek translation was made of the Avesta. 3 We may further¬ 
more recall several allusions of the Greeks themselves to the 
effect that Plato, Hermodorus, Theopompus, and others came 
under the influence of Magian doctrines. 4 The name of this 
Grecian converted sage (Tianur, Tutiannsh, or Niyatus) is very 
obscure and the reading is uncertain. But an identification 
with Pythagoras has been suggested on the basis of the point 
just presented. 5 Whether founded on fiction, as is likely, or 
based upon fa^t, as is unlikely, the account merits recording 
and is fully given in Appendix YI. below, while the classical 
passages on Pythagoras, who is said to have studied in Babylon 
under the Magi, and on Plato might be worth looking over 
again in Appendix V., and in Chapter I., p. 7, n. 5. 

Bid Zoroaster ever visit Babylon ? — In this same connection, 
when speaking of Babylon, it may be appropriate perhaps to 

1 Dasatir, ii. 125, § 62, commentary 4 Eor references, see Chap. I., pp. 

and text. 7-8. 

2 See pp. 78, 84, 88. 6 See Troyer’s note on Dabistan, i. 

3 Dk. 3 (West, SBE. xxxvii. p. 277. I should think ‘ Plato ’ might be 

xxxi.). as plausible a suggestion. 
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mention a statement made by the Pallia vi Dinkart which ascribes 
to the religion of Zaratusht the overthrow of error and evil in 
6 Bapel,’ and it accounts this achievement as one of the marvels 
of the Faith. 1 The passage speaks of the existence of c several 
matters of evil deceit which Dahak had done in Bapel through 
witchcraft; and mankind had come to idol-worship through that 
seduction, and its increase was the destruction of the world; 
but through the triumphant words of the religion which Zara¬ 
tusht proclaimed opposing it, that witchcraft is all dissipated 
and disabled.’ 2 

There is of course a distant possibility that after the Faith 
became fairly established Zoroaster himself actually did go on 
missionary journeys, teaching and preaching and exercising the 
influence of his own strong personality, We need only think 
of the three brief years of our Lord’s ministry. At all events 
it is not wholly impossible to believe that several places were 
visited, perhaps including Persepolis also, 3 even if we are not 
prepared to accept so extravagant a view as that Babylon was 
among the number. It is true that some of the classical writers 
make Pythagoras a follower of Zoroaster or at least of the Magi, 
who were established at Babylon and into whose mysteries he 
was initiated. 4 The theory of personal travel need not be 
pressed too far ; where the effect of the Religion came, there also 
the Master himself had gone in influence, if not in person. In 


1 Dk. 7. 4. 72, West’s translation in 
SBE. xlvii. 66. 

2 TJie text does not indicate at what 

time in Zoroaster’s career this event is 
supposed to have been brought about, 

or whether it did not come to pass 
later through the developments and 
spread of the Religion. The actual 
fall of Babylon occurred a generation 
after the Prophet. One might possibly 
conjecture from the passage that ‘ the 
Religion ’ perhaps joined hands with 
the conqueror Cyrus in destroying this 
city, which is spoken of with hatred 


in the Avesta as 4 Bawri ’; cf. Yt. 5. 
29-31; cf. 15. 19-21. In Mkh. 27. 64- 
67, the old king, L oh rasp, is regarded 
as having destroyed Jerusalem and dis¬ 
persed the Jews, a statement which is 
found elsewhere; see West, SBE. 
xxiv. 64. Somewhat similar is I)k. 5. 
1.5, cf. SBE. xlvii. 120. Brunnhofer, 
Vom JPontus bis zum Indus , p. 147, 
might be noticed. 

8 See references to Istakhr already 
given, and also below in Appendix IV. 

4 See references in Chap. I., pp. 
7-8, and in Appendix V. 
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this we have only another phase of the footprints of Buddha. 
Regarding Babylon, moreover, everything which associates 
Zoroaster’s name with this city can but be of interest to the 
student of the Exilic Period of the Bible. 

Conclusion.—The story of the spread of the Faith, so far as 
we can gather it from tradition, implies that missionary efforts 
carried the Avesta to foreign lands as well as throughout the 
territory of Iran. Tales are told of Hindu conversions, and 
even Greeks are fabled to have accepted the Creed. Zoroaster 
himself may possibly have engaged personally in the general 
movement of the propaganda, but there is no proof that he 
visited Babylon. His time no doubt was constantly taken up 
in working for the Faith; ) some of the results which were 
achieved and some of the events which happened in the follow¬ 
ing years of the Religion are recorded in the next two 
chapters* 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE RELIGION 

THE NEXT FEW YEARS OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 

Homo in sacerdotio diligentissimus. 

— Cicero, Oratio pro Bab. Perd. 10. 27. 

Introduction — Record of a Noteworthy Conversion — Tradition of 
Zoroaster’s Healing a Blind Man — Question of Zoroaster’s Scien¬ 
tific Knowledge — Other Items of Interest, Incidents, and Events 
— The Sacred Fires — Conclusion 

Introduction, —^Zoroaster’s life was a long one and his min¬ 
istry covered a number of years; yet tradition does not give us 
all the details which we might wish so as to be able more defi¬ 
nitely to mark off into periods or epochs the fifteen years or 
more that intervened between Vishtaspa’s conversion and the 
beginning of the Holy Wars that were waged against Arejat- 
aspayl In other words, we are not altogether clear in dividing 
np and distributing the events that seem to have happened, 
roughly speaking, between Zoroaster’s forty-fifth year and the 
sixtieth year of his life. We certainly know they must have 
been active years, the years of a man of vigorous mind who 
has just passed his prime, and no doubt some of the events 
which have been described in the preceding chapter may 
belong to this time, or even possibly later. The foregoing 
chapter, in fact, perhaps leaves an impression of too great pre¬ 
cision in the distribution of its incidents. We may therefore 
take it with some latitude in connection with the present. If 
an attempted distinction is to be drawn, as the latter chapter dealt 
mainly with promulgation and conversion, this one may deal 
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rather with the ministration and organization, with missionary 
labors and the exercise of priestly functions. It must be kept 
in mind, however, that trying to locate in it the events which 
may have occurred at this time is a task that is difficult to per¬ 
form with much satisfaction, and the work may be regarded 
rather as tentative, and as an endeavor to use material which 
remains at hand. 

Record of a Noteworthy Conversion. — One event, however, 
is definitely located for us by tradition as belonging to a spe¬ 
cific year- in this period. The circumstance must have been 
regarded as one of real importance, owing to its being so 
emphatically chronicled; we shall therefore notice it at once. 
It is the conversion of a heretic, a Kavig or ungodly priest, 
who is won over to the true Faith. This is recorded in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam, which say: ‘In the twentieth year 
(of the Religion) the Kavig who is son of Kundah is attracted 
(to the Faith) / 1 2 Although the name is not definitely known, 
the incident is none the less sure; and if we accept the tradi¬ 
tional date of ‘ the twentieth year 9 of the Religion, we may set 
down this event for B.c. 611, 2 at which time Zoroaster would 
have been in the fiftieth year of his age. All this makes the 
incident not without interest. 

Tradition of Zoroaster’s healing a Blind Man. — In connec¬ 
tion with Zoroaster’s ministry and possibly as a reminiscence 
of a missionary journey, or work in that field, unless we are to 
refer it to an earlier period of his career, we may make men¬ 
tion here of a legendary story of his healing a blind man. 
The story is told by Shahrastani of Khorassan (a.d. 1086- 
1153) who locates the scene rather in Persia Proper. 3 The 

1 Zsp, 23, 8, West, SBE. xlvii. 165. xlvii. Introd. § 55, and Appendix III. 
The reading of the proper name from below. 

the Pahlavi is not certain. West’s 8 My attention was first drawn to 
note on the passage offers 1 Kunlh 1 as this story by a letter from Prof. G. B. 
a possibility. Moore, Andover, Mass., dated June 

2 According to the Bundahishn chro- 23, 1892. 

nology worked out by West, SBE . 
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account runs as follows: 4 As he (i.e. Zardusht) was passing a 
blind man in Dinawar, 1 he told them to take a plant, which he 
described, and to drop the juice of it into the man’s eyes, and he 
would be able to see; they did this and the blind man was restored 
to sight.’ 2 Even if this incident should belong to an earlier 
period of Zoroaster’s life, or to the time of his wandering, it 
nevertheless serves to show a tradition that miraculous healing 
power was believed to be exercised both by Zoroaster and by 
virtue of the Faith itself. The latter point might find 
sufficient exemplification in the Avestan Vendidad. 

Question of Zoroaster’s Scientific Knowledge. — The tradi¬ 
tion which has just been recounted of the healing of the blind 
man brings up another point which requires note. This is the 
question of Zoroaster’s scientific knowledge, which is a side of 
his character that is distinctly recognized by tradition, and 
which must have come into play in his ministry. There is evi¬ 
dence that he showed a practical bent of mind in his work as 
well as the theoretical and speculative turn in his teaching. 
All accounts of the Eeligion indicate that the necessity of minis¬ 
tering to the wants of the body, as well as to the needs of the 
soul, was fully comprehended. Nor is medical knowledge 
to-day regarded as unessential or to be dispensed with in some 
branches of foreign missionary work. The records of antiquity 
imply that the Zoroastrian books, by their encyclopoediac 
character, stood for many sides of life. Some of the original 
Nasks of the A vesta are reported to have been wholly sci¬ 
entific in their contents, and the Greeks even speak of books 
purported to be by Zoroaster on physics, the stars, and precious 
stones. 3 It is true these need not have come from Zoroaster at 

1 This village is located hy Yakut, scientiftque en Perse; Paris, 1894-97, 
twenty farsangs from Hamadan ; it lies especially tome iv. p. 290. 
between this and Klrmanshah. See 2 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
Barbier de Meynard, Dictionnaire de p. 50. 

la Perse, p. 251, p. 367 (Shlz), 515 8 See p. 8 above, and Appendix V. 

(Mah-DInar) ; and for a description below, under Suidas and Pliny, 
of the place see de Morgan Mission 
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all; but this represents a phase of life that Zoroaster or his 
apostles stood for. Tradition recognizes the presence of this 
practical element in the Religion which made it appeal to 
many who might not otherwise have been attracted, and which 
must have contributed in no small degree to its spread. The 
priests were the real conservators of knowledge and learning./ 7 

As an illustration of their practical knowledge, so serviceable 
to mankind, we may notice a passage in the Dinkart, which 
claims that the debt owed to Zoroaster in this respect is 
extensive. The text reads : 4 One marvel is the disclosure by 
Zaratusht, in complete beneficence, medical knowledge, ac¬ 
quaintance with character, and other professional retentiveness, 
secretly and completely, of what is necessary for legal knowl¬ 
edge and spiritual perception ; also, the indication by revelation, 
of the rites for driving out pestilence, overpowering the demon 
and witch, and disabling sorcery and witchcraft. The curing 
of disease, the counteraction of wolves and noxious creatures, 
the liberation of rain/ 1 This and a number of ordinary prac¬ 
tices, which have a bearing upon every-day life, are included in 
this list of what the Pahlavi text calls 4 worldly wisdom ’ 

(, gehano-xiratoih ), as contrasted with 4 angelic wisdom’ or fc divine 
knowledge' ( yazdano-ziratoih ). 2 The brief resume sums up 
what was expected to be found in the repertory of the wandering 
Athravan, or descendant of the Prophet, at least in Sassanian 
times, and quite as likely it represents some of the sides of 
Zoroaster’s own activity during the long period of his 
ministry. 

Other Items of Interest, Incidents, and Events. — Tradition 
has preserved a few more items of interest, incidents, or occur¬ 
rences and events which may belong to the period of these 
years. A suggestion has been made that Zoroaster may have 
visited his own home in his native land of Adarbaijan. Anque- 
til even thought that Urumiah is mentioned in the Avesta in 

1 Dk. 7. 5. 8-9, translated by West. 2 See West’s note in SEE. xlvii. 76. 
JSJBE. xlvii. 76-76. 
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an injunction given by Ahura Mazda bidding Zarathushtra, as 
he conceived it, to proceed to a certain place. But this is a 
mistaken interpretation of the passage. 1 Anquetil also under¬ 
stood that Zoroaster and Vishtasp were together in Istakhr 
(Persepolis). 2 This view is apparently based upon the fact 
that Zoroaster induces Vishtasp to transfer one of the sacred 
tires from Khorasmia to Darabjard, in Persia, as stated by Mashdl, 3 
and based upon Tabar i (and Bundari after him) who describes 
how the Avesta was written down in golden letters upon the 
hides of twelve thousand oxen and ‘Vishtasp placed this at 
Istakhr in a place called Darbisht (or Zarbisht ?).’ 4 This may 
be noticed also in connection with the tradition of Jamasp’s 
writing down the Avesta from Zoroaster’s teachings (p. 76), 
and is also brought up in connection with the tradition that 
the archetype copy of the Avesta was deposited in the 
4 treasury of Shaplgan’ (or however we are to read the name 
and its variants) as discussed below in Appendix IV. 
< T5uring this period we can likewise imagine Zoroaster as \ 
otherwise much engaged in organizing the new religion, in 
founding fire-temples as described below, and in exercising in 
\yarious ways his function as Chief Priestj^not the least of these 
perhaps was in establishing the rite of ordeal as already noticed, 
or in celebrating the event of Vishtasp’s conversion by planting 
the cypress of Kishmar, before described. There were also 
times when prophetic visions were granted and hallowed enun¬ 
ciations were made. The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht (and after it 
the Zartusht Namah) records a favored vision which was allowed 
to Zoroaster, in which he foresees, during a seven days’ trance, 
the whole future of the Religion. 6 Even the Apocryphal New 
Testament in one passage claims that Zoroaster prophesied the 

1 Anquetil du Perron, i. Pt. 2, p. 8 MasudI, trad. Barbier de Meynard, 
52, n. 1. The misinterpretation of iv. 75. 

the words Airyama Ishya is repeated 4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster, 
by Kleuker, ZA. Theil 3, p. 35. p. 37 ; Hyde, Hist. Relig. p. 315 (1 ed.). 

2 Anquetil du Perron, op. cit. p. 63 6 Bahman Yt. 2. 6-9, seq., tr. by 

= Kleuker, ZA. Theil 3, p. 35. West, 8BE. v. pp. 191-235. 
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coming of Christ; 1 and a Syriac writer, Solomon of Hilat 
(a.d. 1250) tells a tradition of a special fountain of water, 
called Glosha of Horin, where the royal bath was erected and 
by the side of this fountain Zoroaster predicted to his disciples 
the coming of the Messiah. 2 ^ 

The Sacred Fires.—There can be little doubt that much of\ 
Zoroaster’s time was spent in the care of the sacred fire or in 
the furthering of the special cult throughout the land. Tradition 
counts that one of the most important features of Vishtaspa’s 
conversion was his active agency in founding new places in 
which the holy flame might be worshipped or in reestablish¬ 
ing old Atash-gahs.^'Tn a special (prose) chapter, the Avesta 
describes the various sacred fires recognized by the Faith, and 
the Bundahishn gives additional details on the subject; 3 Fir¬ 
dausi mentions several so-called Fire-Temples, 4 and Masudi, 
among other Mohammedan writers, devotes a number of pages 
to the subject of the Magian pyraea, several of which he says 
existed before Zoroaster came. 6 Numerous Arabic writers 
refer to the question, and as their references are accessible, 
they need only be summarized here. 6 

Masudi and Shahrastani tell of some ten different Pyraea 
or places of fire-worship which existed in Iran before Zoro¬ 
aster’s time, and they give the name or location of each. Zoro¬ 
aster himself causes a new temple to be built in Nishapur, and 
another in Nisaea. 7 Furthermore, at his request King Vishtasp 


1 Apocr. NT. I. Infancy, eh. iii. 1. 

2 See Gottheil, References to Zoro¬ 
aster , p. 29 ; Kuhn, Eine Zoroastrische 
Prophezeiung , p. 219 in Festgmss an 
Both, Stuttgart, 1893; and Wallis 
Budge, Book of the Bee, p. 81 seq. in 
Anec. Oxon., Oxford, 1886. Of course 
compare Yt. 19, 89-95; Dk. 7. 8. 55. 

8 Avesta, Ys. 17. 11; cf. also Yd. 8. 
73-96 ; Pahl. Bd. 17.1-9. See especially 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 149-167. 

4 E.g. ShN. Mohl, iv. 291, 364, etc. 


6 Masudi, Les Prairies d' Or. Texte 
et Trad, par C. Barhier de Meynard, 
iv. 72, 75 seq. ; and see Shahrastani, 
Uebersetzt , Haarbriicker, i. 275 seq. 

6 On the fires, see especially the 
material in Gottheil, References to Zo¬ 
roaster , pp. 46-47 ; Hyde Relig. Pers. 
p. 353-362. 

7 Masudi, Prairies , iv. 75 ; Shahras¬ 
tani, i. 276 ; cf. Gottheil, References to 
Zoroaster , pp. 46, 47. 
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seeks for the fire of Jemshed, which is found in Khorasmia, and 
he has it transferred to Darabjard in Persia. This latter fire 
is said to be especially venerated by the Magi. Other Pyraea 
are mentioned in Seistan, Rum (Constantinople), Bagdad, Greece 
(without the fire), India, and in China. Not without interest 
is the mention of the fire-temple in Kunns (Comisene) which 
bore the name of - Jarir,’ apparently after Vishtasp’s son Zarlr. 1 

Among all the fires there seem to be three which stand, in 
later times of the Sassanians, as the threefold representative of 
the sacred element, corresponding to the social division of the 
community into three classes, priests, warriors, and laboring 
men. 2 The names of the three great fires are given as fol¬ 
lows : — 

1. Atur Farnbag, the fire of the priests. This fire, 
whose name appears as Farnbag, Froba, Khurrad, Khordad, 
being a corruption of * Hvareno-bagha or * Hvareno-data, i.e. 
4 the fire of the Glory Divine, or the fire Glory-Given,’ is one 
of the most ancient and most sacred of the holy fires in Iran. 3 
Existing as early as Yima’s reign, and having been established 
in the Khorasmian land or the eastern shore of the Caspian 
Sea, it was removed by Kavi Vishtaspa to Cabul, if we are to 
accept the commonly received statements on the subject. 4 


1 So Shasrastanl, i. 275, but seem¬ 
ingly a different reading or form of 
the name (i.e. Djerich) is found in 
MasudI, iv. 74. See also Gotttieil, Ref - 
ercnces to Zoroaster, pp. 45, 4G. 

2 Bd. 17. 5-8, and Ys. 17. 11. Cf. 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 149 seq., and 
MasudI, loc. cit. 

8 Cf. Ardd Virdf, tr. Haug and 
West, p. 146, note ; and Bd. 17. 5-6. 

4 So Bd. 17. 5-6 if we read the 
Pahlavi name as ‘Kabul’ with West 
( SBE . v. 63) ; otherwise we may un¬ 
derstand it was removed, not eastward, 
but to the west, if we follow Darmes¬ 
teter, Le ZA. i. 154, in doubting the 


reading ‘ Kavul (Kabul) ’ which West, 
however, gives (SEE. v. 63). Dar¬ 
mesteter follows MasudI, Shahrastanl, 
and Yakut; similarly, Ibn al-Faklh al- 
Hamadham (a.d. 910) ; Albiruni (p. 
215, tr. Sachau) — all cited by Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster , pp. 43-47. 
The subject is also discussed below in 
connection with the scene of Zoro¬ 
aster’s ministry, Appendix IV., p. 217. 
It is evident that ShahrastanI’s Aza- 
ru&a is for Adaran shah, ‘king of 
fires,’ Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 157, 
Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
p. 47. 
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2. Atur Gushnasp (Gushasp), the fire of the warriors. 
The name Gushnasp is probably a corruption from * Varshan- 
aspa, v male-horse/ cf. Skt. vrsan-asvd , an epithet of Agni, as 
noted by Darmesteter. This was a very ancient fire and it 
early played a part when Kai Khusrav exterminated idol-wor¬ 
ship. It was situated in the neighborhood of Lake Urumiah, 
or on Mount Asnavand upon the shores of that lake. 1 Accord¬ 
ing to the Zaratusht Namah, this was one of the fires which 
came with the Archangels to aid in Vishtaspa’s conversion as 
described in Chap. V., p. 65, n. 1. 

3. Atur Burzhin Mitro, the representative of the labor¬ 
ing class. The name, also in Persian, Burzin Mihr, corre¬ 
sponds to *Berezant Mithra. 2 This third fire, or the special 
fire of the laborer, played an important part in Vishtaspa’s con¬ 
version. This is located on Mount Raevant in Khorassan in the 
vicinity of Lake Sovar (mentioned in the Bundahishn), in the 
region of Tus, as noticed also below in Appendix IY., p. 216. 3 
A similar situation is given to it by Firdausi. 4 Perhaps there 
is an echo of the name of this fire lingering in the name of the 
small town Mihr to the west of Nishapur, although for a fuller 
statement of Houtum-Schindler’s view, reference is made to 
p. 216. Several of the Mohammedan writers, as noticed above, 
state that the special fire of Zoroaster was in the neighborhood 
of Nishapur. We recall that Khorassan was the land of the 
planting of the cypress of Kislimar, and the scene of the clos¬ 
ing battles which ended the Holy War — all of which is of inter¬ 
est in connection with the field of Zoroaster’s ministry. 

Conclusion. — The aim of this chapter has been to present 
such material as we can gather for the events of Zoroaster’s 
life during the years next preceding the outbreak of the Holy 

1 Bd. 17. 7 ; Zsp. 6. 22 ; West, SEE. v. 38, 41, 173. See likewise Anqnetil 

v. 63, 173. See also p. 48 above. du Perron, ZA. i. Pt. 2, p. 46, n. 2 

2 Cl. Av. MiBrnn . . . bdnzantdm, (on Khorassan). 

Yt. 10. 7. i Cf. ShN. iii. 1499, Vullers-Lan- 

8 Bd. 12. 18. 32-35; Zsp. 6. 22 ; of. dauer = trad. Mohl, iv. 291. 
also Bd. 12. 24; 22. 3; West, SEE. 
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Wars. In this way an impression has been gained of certain 
other sides of Zoroaster’s character and activity, especially the 
^practical side which his nature probably also had.y' The mate¬ 
rial from which to judge of these points, however, is found to 
be rather meagre. Finally, special attention has also been 
devoted to the subject of the spread of the fire-cult by Zoro¬ 
aster and the work which was accomplished in founding new 
Atash-gahs or in reestablishing the old Pyraea. But all these 
events did not come to pass without a struggle; nor were the 
actual results achieved without a hard fight. If the Faith 
which Vishtaspa has adopted is to become the state creed of 
the realm, this is not destined to come to pass without a 
struggle, especially with powers outside. Warfare is insep¬ 
arable from crusading; and we see gathered in the horizon the 
clouds of the storm about to burst over Iran. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE HOLY WARS OP ZOROASTRIANISM 

THE LAST TWENTY YEARS OF ZOROASTER’S LIFE 

‘Fight the good fight of faith.’ 

— Timothy I. 6. 12. 

Introduction — Religious Warfare in the Ayesta — Arejat-aspa, or 
Arjasp and the Holy Wars — Outbreak of Hostilities; Causes and 
Dates — Arjasp’s Ultimatum — His First Invasion ; the Holy War 
begins — Arjasp’s Army and its Leaders — Vishtasp’s Army and its 
Commanders — Battles of the First War — Isfendiar as Crusader, 
and the Following Events — Arjasp’s Second Invasion ; the Last 
Holy War — Summary 
/ 

Introduction. — Up to this point it might appear as if the\ 
progress of the Religion had been one only of success and 
smooth advance. Such, however, cannot have been the case in 
reality. We have to do with a church militant, and there is 
evidence, in its history, of more than one hard-fought battle 
before victory is achieved. Not all conversions were easily 
made. The sword rather than the olive-branch would be the 
more suitable emblem to deck the earlier pages of the history,^ 
of the Faith. 

Owing to circumstances the development of the idea of uni¬ 
versal peace and of general good-will towards neighbors was 
not allowed to play so important a part as it might have 
played theoretically in the first stages of the new Religion. 
When crusading for the Faith began, bitter struggles and 
antipathies soon came into existence. The war-cry of creed 
verms unbelief begins to fill the air. Old political and 
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national feuds take on a new color — the tinge of religious 
antagonism. This latter statement is especially trap of the 
ancient enmity between Iran and Turan. This breaks out 
afresh in the form of a war of creeds between the Hyaonian 
leader Arejat-aspa, as he is called in the Avesta, or Arjasp of 
Turan, as he is later generally styled, and the pious hero of 
Zoroastrianism, Kavi Vishtaspa (Vishtasp, Gushtasp). Vic¬ 
tory ultimately attends upon the Creed of the Fire and the 
Sacred Girdle, but the stages of progress have to be fought 
step by step. Bloodshed and distress precede success and / 
triumph. ^ 

Religious Wars in the Avesta. — Before turning to the great 
Holy Wars against Arejat-aspa, we must first notice that the 
Avesta also records several other violent conflicts which are 
looked upon in the light of hallowed warfare against unbelief. 
The Avesta mentions some eight powerful foes over whom 
Vishtaspa, or his gallant brother Zairivairi (Zarir) invoke 
divine aid in battle, and victory descends upon their banners in 
answer to their prayers. We know at least the names of these 
vanquished warriors, for they are given in the Yashts. We 
read of Tathryavant and Peshana, 1 Ashta-aurvant, son of Vlspa- 
thaurvo-ashti, 2 Darshinika and Spinjaurusha 3 and of Pesho- 
cingha and Humayaka. 4 All are spoken of as infidels, heathen, 
heretics, or unbelievers. The details of the battles against 
them are unfortunately lost. In point of time some of these 
occurred in the period of conversions already described. 
From the claims of the sacred text we know that victory 
waited upon the faithful. 

Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) and the Holy Wars.— j The inveterate 
^ foe and mortal enemy of Vishtaspa, however, is Arejat-aspa 
(Arjasp), or the infidel Turk, as later history would have 
styled him. He stands as the great opponent of the national 
Faith, and we are fortunate in having considerable traditional 


1 Yt. 5. 109 J Yt. 19. 87; cf. Yt. 9. 31. 

2 So Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 439. 


s Yt. 9. 30-31. 
^ Yt. 5. 113. 
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information preserved regarding these wars with him. They 
are of paramount importance in the history of Zoroaster and 
his Creed, and they require fuller discussion. Details of the 
campaigns may be gathered from the Avesta, the Pahlavi writ¬ 
ings, the Shah Namah, and from some allusions in Arab chroni¬ 
clers.^ The account given in the Shah Namah dates from the 
tenth century of our era, and it is partly by the hand of Fir¬ 
dausi’s predecessor, Dakiki, as Firdausi himself expressly states 
when he describes the thousand lines which he had received 
from Dakiki in a dream — the thousand lines relating to Zo¬ 
roaster and Gushtasp and the founding of the Faith. 1 The 
principal references are here collected and presented for 
convenience. 2 

The warfare against Arejat-aspa is kfiown in the Pahlavi 
writings as 4 * * * 8 the war of the religion.’ 3 In the Avestan and 
Pahlavi texts Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) is the leader of the hostile 
folk known as Hyaonians (Av. H'yaona, Phi. Khyon). This 
nation has rightly or wrongly been identified with the Chionitae 
of the classics. This subject is more fully discussed below in 
Appendix IV. In any event Arejat-aspa stands for the head 


1 See p. 5, n. 2; also see Mohl, trad, 
iv. 286-357, and consult Noldeke in 
Grundriss der iran. Philol. ii. 148-150. 

2 References to Arejat-aspa and the 

Holy Wars: Avesta, Yt. 5. 109, 113- 

117 ; Yt. 19. 87 ; Yt. 9. 29-31 = Yt. 17. 

49-51.-Pahlavi, Dk. 7. 4. 77, 83, 
84, 87-89; 7. 5. 7 ; 5. 2. 12 (note by 

West) ; 5. 3. 1 (West, p. 126) ; 8 . 11. 
4; 9. 61. 12; 4. 21 (West, SHE. 
xxxvii. 412) ; Bd. 12. 32-34 ; Byt. 3. 

9 (and 2. 49, note by West) ; Zsp. 23. 

8 (all these references are cited ac¬ 
cording to West’s translations in the 
Sacred Books ) ; furthermore, the Pah¬ 
lavi Yatkar-I Zarlran (which is con¬ 
stantly cited from the very useful 
contribution of Geiger, Das Ydtkar-i 
Zarlran und sein Verhaltnis sum 


Sdli-Name , in Sb. d. k. bayer. Akad. 
der Wiss. 1890, Bd. ii. pp. 43-84. — 
Firdausi, Shah Namah, ed. Vullers- 
Landauer, vol. iii. p. 1495 seq. ; ci¬ 
tations also made after the French 
translation by Mohl, Le Lime des 
Rois , iv. 293 seq. (Paris, 1877) ; cf. 
likewise the paraphase by J. Atkinson, 
Shah Namah, translated and abridged, 
London and New York, 1886 ; further¬ 
more, Vullers, Fragmente itber Zoroas¬ 
ter , Bonn, 1831. Pizzi’s translation 
was not accessible. — Arabic Writ¬ 
ers, Tabari, extract quoted by Nol¬ 
deke, Persische Studien , ii. 6-7, and 
by Gottheil, References to Zoroaster; 
finally, Mirkhond, History of Persia , 
tr. by Shea, pp. 288-295, 313-326. 

3 E.g. Bd. 12. 33. 
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of the chief inimical power among the heathen ; the Shah Namah 
regards him as the head of Turan, Turkestan, China. 

We have evidence of two distinct invasions by Arjasp’s 
forces, although the Avesta does not make clear the fact that 
there were two wars. /^The Pahlavi texts are not so explicit on 
the subject as are the Shah Namah and some works, but the 
traditional dates which cover a period of seventeen years, as 
given by the Pahlavi writings, allow the inference of the two 
wars or two invasions. Both these religious conflicts result 
v in victory for Iran; yet not without severest loss for a time, j 
In the first war, Vishtaspa’s brother Zairivairi (Zarer, Zarir) 
and the latter’s son Bastavairi (Bastvar, so read for Nastur) 1 
are the heroes of the fight; in the second war, Vishtaspa’s son 
Isfendiar, by his deeds of marvellous prowess, eclipses even 
the glory of these two heroic combatants. It seems appro¬ 
priate to give some description of these wars and some dis¬ 
cussion of the subject because of its bearing upon the early 
history of Zoroastrianism. The sources have already been 
mentioned (pp. 5, 38); truly to appreciate the subject one 
ought to read the accounts of tradition, or of fiction as some 
may prefer to call it, in the Yatkar-i Zarlran and in the Shah 
Namah, which have been oftenest drawn upon. Here there is 
space merely to give excerpts from their descriptions or to give 
an outline of their contents. 

Outbreak of Hostilities; Causes and Dates. — If we accept the 
date given by the Zoroastrian tradition, which belongs to the 
time of the Sassanidae, it was some seventeen years after Vish¬ 
taspa’s conversion that the war against Arejat-aspa (Arjasp) 
broke out. The Pahlavi selections, of Zat-sparam state that 
6 in the thirtieth year (of the Religion) the Khyons arrive, who 
make an incursion into the countries of Iran.’ 2 On the basis 
of traditional chronology, as worked out by Dr. E. W. West, 

1 These names belong to the Avesta, 2 Zsp. 23. 8, tr. West, SBE. xlvii. 
the Pahlavi, and the Shah Namah. 105. 
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we may place this event in the year B.c. 601. 1 The Shah 
Namah likewise shows that, after the conversion of the king, 
some time must have elapsed before the great war began. 2 The 
day of the final battle of this war, it may be added, is given by 
the Yatkar-i Zariran as Farvadin. 3 

As for causes, the ostensible ground for the original difficulty y 
was found in Vishtasp’s refusal to continue the payment of 
tribute and revenue to Arjasp and in the latter 7 s consequent 
and persistent pressing of his demand. So much, at least, for 
the pretence. The actual ground for difficulty, however, seems 
to have been the religious difference ; for Vishtasp’s adoption 
_of the new Faith really lies at the basis of the trouble.. The 
religious question is certainly mixed up with the tribute matter. 
Perhaps one could hardly expect the two to be separated. The 
affair of the tribute is recorded in the Pahlavi Dinkart as well 
as in the Shah Namah. 4 On the other hand, the Yatkar-i 
Zariran makes the religious issue the main one. 5 In the Shah 
Namah, when the question comes up, Zoroaster appears prac¬ 
tically in the position of a cardinal vested with regal power and 
wielding a vigorous hand in matters of state. He urges Gush- 
tasp (Vishtaspa) absolutely to refuse paymeut of the tax. The 
great Priest’s personal interest in the political situation and 
problem to be settled is evidently largely governed by religious 
motives ; Arjasp, it is known, had declined to accept the true 
Faith. 6 In the Prophet’s eyes, therefore, Turan is destined to 
be damned. Accordingly it is the Powers of Hell itself that 
rise up to inflame Arjasp’s fury against Iran. The Dinkart 


1 See West, SBE. xlvii. In trod. 
§ 55, and Appendix III. below. 

2 Cf. Shah Namah, ed. Vullers- 

Landauer, iii. 1500, candi rozgetr , and 

Mohl, iv. 293, ‘ quelque temps.’ Note 

also that Zoroaster is now spoken of 

as 1 old ’ (pir) ; according to tradition 
he would have been sixty at the time. 
The Yatkar hardly implies the lapse 

of so long an interval, and it makes 


Zaratusht play a lesser part than 
Jamasp who seems rather to be the 
religious adviser of the king. 

3 YZ. § 85 (Geiger). 

4 Dk. 7. 4. 77, West, SBE. xlvii. 
68; ShN. tr. Mohl, iv. 293. 

6 YZ. § 1 seq. 

3 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 289, 294; YZ. 
§ 1 seq. 
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believes that no less a personage than Aeshma, the Arch¬ 
demon of Wrath, conveyed clandestinely to Arjasp the tidings 
of Vishtasp’s fixed and unswerving refusal. The statement 
tells the whole story: c When Vishtasp, accepting the religion, 
praises righteousness, the demons in hell are disabled ; and the 
demon Aeshm (Av. Aeshma) rushes to the country of the 
Khyons and to Arjasp, the deadly one of the Khyons, because 
he was the mightiest of tyrants at that time ; and the most 
hideous of all, of so many of them in the country of the Khyons, 
are poured out by him for^war.’ 1 

Arjasp’s Ultimatum, -f~ Arjasp forthwith makes a formal de¬ 
mand in writing and states the conditions upon which alone 
he will remain at peace ; and he adds an ultimatum to the 
effect that Gushtasp (Vishtaspa) must abandon the new creed 
or be prepared to have the country of Iran invaded within two 
months. 2 The authority for these statements is to be found in 
the Yatkar and in the Shah Namah ; the details of the mes¬ 
sages, whether fictitious or actual, are preserved in their pur¬ 
port and intention, at least, in these same works. The names 
of the two messengers whom Arjasp despatches to convey 
this decisive letter have been preserved as Vidrafsh and 
Namkhvast of the Hazars. 3 The problem of the location of 
Arejat-aspa’s kingdom and of the Hyaonians of the A vesta has 
already been alluded to and it is more fully discussed below in 
Appendix IV. 4 Here we shall only note that the Shah Namah 
locates the Turanians on the other side of the Oxus and makes 
Arjasp despatch his envoys from the city of Khallakh or Khal- 
lukh to Vishtasp in Balkh. Although Zoroaster was the chief 


^ Dk. 7. 4. 87, tr. West, SBE. 
xlvii. 72, and see Dk. 8. 11. 4, ‘the 
demon of wrath.’ Compare also the 
mention of * wrath ’ in Byt. 3. 9, West, 
SBE. v. 218. The Shah Namah has 
narrah Divi , ShN. iii. 1500, ed. Vul- 
lers-Landauer; cf. Mohl, iv. 293. 

2 On the time 4 two months 7 see 


Shah Namah, Mohl, iv, 298, and Yat¬ 
kar, § 12. 

8 YZ. § 2 (Geiger, p. 47), ShN. 
Mohl, iv. p. 300. See also Dk. 7. 4, 
77, ‘the deputed envoys of Arjasp 
. . . who demand tribute and revenue’; 
sale va-baZb (West, SBE. xlvii. 68). 

4 See p. 123 seq. 
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instigator of the trouble between the two rulers, 1 it is not 
unnatural, perhaps, that we find Jamasp assuming the chief 
role as counsellor, for he was prime minister, chancellor, and 
grand vizir. 2 On the receipt of the arrogant message, Vish- 
tasp’s warlike brother Zarir (Av. Zairivairi, PhL, Mod. P. 
Zarer, Zarir) at once steps forward and boldly hurls defiance 
in the face of Arjasp’s messengers ; he endites in response a 
stern letter, to which the king gives approval, and he hands it 
to the envoys to deliver on their return. 3 War is forthwith 
declared. 

First Invasion of Arjasp, and the Holy War. —The Dinkart 
states that the missing Vishtasp-sasto Nask of the Avesta con¬ 
tained an account of 4 the outpouring of Arjasp the Khyon, by 
the demon of Wrath, for war with Vishtasp and disturbance of 
Zaratusht; the arrangements and movements of King Yishtasp 
for that war, and whatever is on the same subject.’ 4 This 
brief but clear outline makes us regret the more keenly the 
loss of so interesting a book of the Avesta. But doubtless con¬ 
siderable of the material has actually been preserved, as in 
other cases, in the Pahlavi and later Persian literature ; and this 
fact lends more weight to the statements of the Pahlavi Yat- 
kar-I Zarlran and of the Shah Namah as being actually based 
on old foundations and therefore worthy of real consideration. 
This should be kept in mind in the following pages and in the 
descriptions which they present. 

The Yatkar-i Zariran and the Shah Namah both give vivid 
pictures, with imaginative coloring, of the marshalling of the 
forces and the numbers of the opposing hosts. As is common 
even in modern historical records, the estimates of the number 
of men actually under arms differ considerably. For Arjasp’s 

1 Dk. 8. 11. 4, ‘the outpouring of 8 YZ. §§ 10-13 (Geiger, pp. 49-50) ; 
Arjasp the Khyon, hy the demon of ShN. Molil, iv. 301-303. 

wrath, for war with Vishtasp and 4 Dk. 8, 11. 4, West, SHE. xxxvii. 
disturbance of Zaratusht.’ 24. 

2 YZ. § 3 (Geiger, p. 48); ShN. 

Mohl, iv. pp. 300-317. 
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army one section of the Yatkar gives the number as 131,000 
men. 1 The Shah Namah is not so explicit, but puts the 
forces of the two wings of Arj asp's host, and of the reserve, 
at 300,000, without including the main body of the army. 2 
On the other side Yishtasp’s army is actually estimated by 
the Yatkar at 144,000 men, 3 4 * although it once speaks as if the 
number were innumerable;* whereas in the Shah Namah the 
strength is merely stated in a vague way as 1000 x 1000. 6 

Arjasp’s Army and its Leaders. — The tradition upon which 
Firdausi, or rather Daklkl, based his poetic chronicle is consis¬ 
tent throughout with respect to making the city of Khallakh 
the place from which Arjasp set out upon his campaign. 
Again we miss the lost Vishtasp-sasto Nask of the Avesta 
alluded to above! The poet is even able to give the order in 
which Arjasp arranged his troops for the invading march. 
This differs considerably from the actual plan of marshalling 
his forces and commanders when in battle array; but even a 
poet would recognize the likelihood of changes and alterations 
according to the exigencies of the campaign and situation. 
On the march the troops were disposed of in the order given 
in the diagram on page 110. 6 

The advance guard is entrusted to Khashash. The two 
wings are assigned respectively to Arjasp’s own brothers Kuh- 
ram and Andariman (cf. Av. Vandaremaini) with three hun¬ 
dred thousand picked men. The chief in command is given to 
Gurgsar, while the flag is entrusted to Bidrafsh. Arjasp him¬ 
self occupies the centre for safety and convenience; and Hush- 
div brings up the rear. 

As already noted, the above line of march, however, differs 


1 YZ. § 46, but a few lines farther 

on (§ 50) the number is mentioned as 

12,000,000 (probably a mistake in a 
figure). The prose Shah Namah Nasr 
mentions Arjasp’s conscription as 

4 15,000 men ’ ; cf. Hyde, Hist. Relig. 

p. 325 (1 ed.). 


2 ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 306, 319. 
s YZ. § 49. 

4 YZ. § 16. 

6 ShN. Mohl, iv. 308. 

6 See ShN. Mohl, iv. 306 (line of 
march), opposed to iv. 319 (order of 
battle). 
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ARJASPS ORDER OF MARCH 
(According to the Shah Namah) 1 


Khashash 

(with advance guard) 



(with banner) (chief in command) 



□ 

Hushdlv 

(with rear guard) 


1 See preceding note ; and, on the proper names, see Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, 
as follows : XaJaJ, p. 171; Gurgsdr , p. 122 ; Bldrafi ( Wldrafi ), p. 368 ; Anda- 
riman ( Wandaremainif ), p. 347; Kuhram, p. 166; Huldlv (HxAdew), p. 131; 
Arjasp , p. 21. 
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from the arrangement of the forces in action on the field of 
battle. According to the picturesque account which is given 
in the Shah Namah, we can imagine Arjasp’s forces drawn up 
in battle array in the manner indicated below. From the 
descriptions of the engagement it is evident that in Oriental 
fights, as often elsewhere, single deeds of great daring by brill¬ 
iant leaders gain the day rather than combined efforts and the 
manoeuvring of massed troops. We may conceive of the fort¬ 
unes of the battle as guided by Ormazd and by Ahriman. 
The description in the Shah Namah may indeed be poetic or 
journalistic, but it is worth reading, and the array of the 
enemy appeared as follows: 1 2 — 


ARJASP’S ARRAY ON THE BATTLEFIELD 
(According to the Shah Namah) 2 
Bldrafsh Gurgsar 


100,000 



100,000 


Reserve 


100,000 


Riihram 

(with rear guard) 


Bldrafsh and Gurgsar are given charge of the two wings 
with 100,000 men each. Namkhvast with picked troops has 


1 See Mohl, iv. p. 319 (and contrast 
with iv. p. 306). 

2 See preceding note ; and, for the 
proper names, compare Justi, Iran. 
Namenbuch , as follows : Gurgsar , p. 


122; Bidrafi ( Widraff ), p. 368; Na- 
mxvast , p. 220 ; Kuhram , p. 166; 
Arjasp, p. 21. 

a Cf. ShN. Mohl, iv. 313, 319. 
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the centre where Arjasp himself is stationed. 1 The reserve of 
100,000 men is disposed in such a way as to support all the 
divisions. This time Kuhram 2 guards the rear, whereas Hushdiv 
had held that position on the invading march. Among Arjasp’s 
leaders only two are really known to fame in the conflict: these 
are Namkhvast and Bldrafsh. 3 

Vishtasp’s Army and its Leaders. — The strength of Yish- 
taspa’s forces has already been mentioned. The three prin¬ 
cipal heroes who win renown on the Iranian side are, first, 
Vishtasp’s intrepid brother, the valiant Zarir (Av. Zairivairi, 
YZ. Zarer, ShN. Zarir); 4 second, the latter’s son Bastvar (Av. 
Bastavairi, YZ. Bastvar, ShN. Nastur); 5 and third, Vishtaspa’s 
own glorious son Isfendiar (Av. Spento-data, YZ. ShN. Isfen- 
diar). 6 In the Yatkar, mention is likewise made of another of 
Vishtaspa’s brothers, named Pat-khusrav, 7 and also of a favor¬ 
ite son of Vishtasp whose name apparently is Frashokart or 
Frashavart. 8 The Shah Namah furthermore mentions Arda- 
shir, who is a son of Vishtaspa, Shero or (according to Mohl) 


1 ShN. Mohl, iv, 313, 319. In YZ. 
§ 50, Arjasp, like Yishtasp, has his 
place of observation upon a hill to 
direct the battle. 

2 The name of Arjasp’s brother, 
Kuhram or G-uhram , appears as Go- 
hormuz in Tabari; see Noldeke, Per- 
sische Studien , ii. 7, 8; Justi Iran. 
Namenhuch , p. 112. If Kuhram ac¬ 
cepted Shedasp’s challenge (ShN. 
Mohl, iv. pp. 321, 322), he must have 
come forward from the rear. 

8 YZ. §§ 29-30, and § 54 seq. ; ShN. 
Mohl, iv. 319, 323, 327. 

4 Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenhuch , p. 

382. 

6 Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenhuch , p. 65. 
6 Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenhuch , p. 

308. 

7 YZ. §§ 29, 37 ; he is apparently 
not named in the Avesta; cf. Geiger, 

Yatkar-l Zarir an, p. 77. For his 


name, Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 532, 
suggested Av. Bujasravah, Yt. 13. 101, 
but this is doubtful. 

8 YZ. § 30 (text corrupt), 39, 44. 
As the MS. at § 30 is corrupt (cf. 
Geiger, p. 75), one might think of Av. 
Frashokara (Yt. 13. 102), which is the 
reading of all good Avestan MSS. (not 
Frasho-kardta , as Geiger, YZ. p. 75); 
but West (personal communication) 
thinks they are all the same name. As 
Frash . . . falls in this battle, we must 
not (as does Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 
533) confuse him with Farshidvard, 
of the Shah Namah, who does not fall 
now, but is slain in the second battle. 
Possibly it might be Av. Frash-ham- 
vareta (Yt. 13. 102) if we set aside 
Darmesteter’s connection with Pers. 
Farshidvard. In any case Justi, Iran. 
Namenhuch , p. 104 should be con¬ 
sulted. 
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Ormazd, 1 Shedasp, 2 GaramI, the son of Jamasp, 3 Nevzar, son of 
Vishtasp, 4 * Bashutan (i.e. Peshotanu), son of Vishtasp, 6 and a 
son of Isfendlar called Nush-Adar (i.e. Anosh-Adar) who is 
killed by Zavarah in the second war. 6 The valiant Isfendlar 
appears in all accounts of both wars. He is evidently com- 


ARRANGEMENTS OP YISHTASP’S TROOPS FOR BATTLE 


(According to the Shah NSmah ) 7 


(Shfidasp) 


Isfendlar 


Number not given 


Zarir 


50,000 


50,000 



Bastvar, i.e. Nastur 
(in charge of rear) 


paratively young in the first war, and his renown as hero 
belongs rather to the second great action; but in both cam- 


1 Cf. Justi, Iran. Namenbuch, p. 
297, Mohl, iv. 321. 

2 Son of Vishtasp, Mohl, iv. 311, 

318, 321 ; Justi, p. 294. 

s ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 311, 312, 323, 
and see next page. 

* ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 312, 324. 

6 ShN. Mohl, iv. 332, Justi, Iran. 

Namenbuch , p. 251. Mentioned also 
by Tabari in this connection (Tab. i. 


676 f.; cf. Noldeke, Pers. Stud. ii. p. 

7 ). 

e ShN. Mohl, iv. pp. 338, 349 ; Justi, 
Iran. Nameribuch , p. 175, 337 (JJz- 
warak). 

7 See preceding note ; and, on the 
proper names, see Justi, Iran Namen- 
buch , as follows: Zairivairi , p. 382 ; 
Isfendlar , p. 308; Shedasp, p. 294; 
Bastavairi , p. 65. 


i 
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paigns he is the same ideal hero, sans peur et sans reproche . 
Twenty-two other sons of the family of Vishtaspa are slain 
according to the Yatkar-i Zariran (§ 29), but this treatise does 
not seem to take account of the second holy war against 
Arjasp. The Shah Namah makes the number of Vishtasp’s 
sons that were slain to have been thirty-eight, 1 but this num¬ 
ber on the other hand seems to comprise both wars. On the 
field of battle Vishtasp’s troops, according to the Shah Namah, 
were drawn up as presented in the preceding table. 2 We must 
regret once more that we have not the missing Vishtasp-sasto 
Nask which the Dinkart says described ‘the arrangement and 
movements of King Vishtasp for that war.’ 

Battles of the First War. — The location of the seat of war in 
the first great conflict is not wholly clear. The Shah Namah 
speaks of the Jihun or Oxus — see Map ; the Yatkar-i Zariran 
seems to allude to Merv (also in the northeast) as the seat, but 
the text is not precise on the subject. The whole question is 
discussed below in Appendix IV., reference to which should be 
made. 

It is evident, in this first war, that there were two principal 
battles, separated by a slight interval; some of the apparent 
differences and discrepancies between the Yatkar and the Shah 
Namah are possibly to be accounted for in that way. As to the 
interval, the Shah Namah recognizes a lapse of two weeks 
(dfi liaftali) between the first attack by Arjasp and the combat 
which resulted in Zarir’s death. 3 As to the action, the Yatkar-i 
Zariran naturally selects those situations and incidents which 
bring its hero Zarir into the foreground. Both accounts tell 
how, on the eve of battle, the sage Jamasp in prophetic vision 
foresees all the gains and all the losses on each side ; and he fore¬ 
tells to the king the joys and sorrows, the temporary defeat, but 
final, conclusive, and decisive victory of the following day. 4 

1 Mohl, iv. 367, 376, 386, 445. * YZ. §§ 28-30 ; ShN. iii. 1514-1521; 

2 See p. 113, and cf. Mohl, iv. 318. cf. Mohl, iv. 309-317. 

3 ShN. iii. 1527, du haftah ; cf. 

Mohl, iv. 325. 
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Vishtasp beholds the fight from a neighboring elevation. 1 In the 
first action a number fall on the side of the Zoroastrian faith. 
Several of the names may be gathered; they are mostly sons 
of the king : Ardashlr, Ormazd (or Sher5), Shedasp, Nevzar, 
Pat-khusrav, and Frashavart (?). 2 Most of these are slain by 
the listful demon Namkhvast. Of all the descriptions, one of 
the most picturesque, perhaps, is the account of the chivalrous 
deed of Jamasp’s indomitable son GaramI (YZ. Garamik-kart). 
In a moment of critical suspense he rescues the imperial banner 
by an act of heroism which is all-inspiring, and he saves the gon¬ 
falon, holding it between his teeth, and fights till he falls. 3 

The second and decisive battle follows this first sharp engage¬ 
ment after a brief interval. In this action there is no question 
that the hero is Zarir (Zarer, Zairivairi). He does not fall in 
open attack, but by an act of stealth at the hand of the sorcerer 
Bidrafsh, whom he had challenged to mortal combat. Zarir’s 
unfortunate death is gloriously avenged by his young son 
Bastvar (Nastur) and by the valiant Isfendiar. In the words 
of the Yatkar-i Zariran, as the battle opens, the dashing leader 
Zarir began the fight as fiercely as when the god of Fire bursts 
into a hay-rick and is impelled onward by a blast of the storm. 
Each time as he struck his sword down, he killed ten Khyons ; 
and, as he drew it back, he slew eleven. When hungry and 
thirsty he needed only to look upon the blood of the Khyons and 
he became refreshed.’ 4 But treachery, as before stated, undoes 
the noble knight; he falls, pierced through the heart by a 
poisoned spear hurled from behind by the magician Yidrafsh 
(Vedrafsh, Bidrafsh) who is promised the fair hand of Arjasp’s 
daughter Zarshtan as a reward. 6 The hero fallen, Vishtasp 
now turns and offers his own lovely daughter Humak (Humai) 

1 YZ. § 49 ; ShN. Mohl, iv. 320. 8 YZ. § 79 ; ShN. iv. 323, 311-12 ; 

2 List made up from ShN. iii. 1523 see also Geiger, Yatkar , p. 79. 

seq. ; cf. Mohl, iv. 311, 321 ; and YZ. 4 YZ. § 51 (Geiger, pp. 59-60). 

§§ 29-30. Compare also Justi, Namen- 5 YZ. §§ 52-56 (after Geiger, pp. 

buck , p. 229 ( Newzar ), and the refer- 60-61); cf. ShN. Mohl, iv. 327, 328. 
ences given above, p. 113. See also Noldeke, Pers. Stxid. ii. 3. 
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to whosoever will avenge Zarlr’s death. 1 The latter’s youthful 
son Bastvar (Nastur), a child in years but a giant in strength 
and courage, dashes forward and, accompanied by Isfendiar, 
slays the treacherous Vidrafsh, routs the Turanian hosts, hews 
them down as he drives them before him, and with Isfendiar’s 
aid sends Arjasp defeated, humbled, mutilated, back to his own 
capital. 2 

The gallant Isfendiar now grants respite to the vanquished 
Turanians, which is in keeping with the nobility of his charac¬ 
ter, although his soldiers, as the poet describes, were inclined 
to butcher the entire army of refugees. 3 The Shah Namah is 
able to give the numbers of those who fell in battle. Of Vish- 
tasp’s forces the number of the slain is estimated at 30,000 
including thirty-eight sons of the king. 4 On Arjasp’s side the 
list of those who were killed is reckoned to be more than 
100,000. With the boldness of precision worthy of an epic 
writer who is giving details, the poet is able to add that 1163 
of this number were men of rank, beside 3200 wounded. 5 
Terms of peace with religious stipulations are entered into and 
the first great victory of Zoroastrianism is achieved. 

The war over, Vishtasp marches back through his own coun¬ 
try of Iran to the city of Balkh, to celebrate the victory. In 
Persian fashion he is said to have given his daughter Hnmai to 
the intrepid Isfendiar, 6 and he assigns to this young hero 
Bastvar (Nastur) an army of 100,000 picked soldiers, bidding 
him to advance toward Arjasp’s capital, Khallakh, in order to 
complete the conquest. One other son, Farshidvard, 7 is made 
suzerain over Khorassan, the territory which afterwards becomes 
famous as a seat of the second holy war against Arjasp. Vish¬ 
tasp himself next founds a new fire-temple and makes Jamasp 

1 YZ. § 67 ; ShN. Mohl, iv. 330, (p. 114) which explains this number 

341. as referring to both the wars. 

2 YZ. §§ 68-85 (Geiger, pp. 62-69) ; & ShN. Mohl, iv. 341. 

ShN. Mohl, 335-341. 6 YZ. § 57 seq. implies Bastvar ; 

8 ShN. Mohl, iv. 339. see above, p. 72, n. 1. 

4 But see the statement given above 7 ShN. Mohl, iv. 346. 
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high priest oyer it. His final and most important act for the 
Religion is to depute the dauntless Isfendlar upon a hallowed 
mission, a great crusade to foreign lands, enjoining upon him 
to convert all peoples and nations to the Faith of Zardusht. 
When this is accomplished he promises to recompense the valiant 
crusader and dutiful son by awarding him the crown and throne 
of Iran. 

Isfendlar as Crusader, and the Following Events. — Tradition 
tells how fortune favors the gallant knight. So successful is 
his pious zeal, according to the Shah Namah, that the countries 
even of i Rum and Hindustan ’ are among those who despatched 
messengers to Vishtasp, requesting to have fc the Zend-Avesta 
of Zardusht ? sent to them. Vishtasp eagerly complies with the 
request and sends a copy of the bible to every land. 1 An 
allusion to the Dinkart of crusading efforts in the direction of 
6 Arum and the Hindus ’ in connection with the name of Spend- 
dat (Isfendlar) has already been noticed above. 

There must have been a considerable lapse of time for all 
this to transpire, and a number of the events narrated in the 
chapters on conversions and the spread of the Religion perhaps 
belong here. 2 The interval of peace at home was doubtless 
used to advantage ; and possibly about this time the Avesta 
was written down by Jamasp from the teachings of Zoroaster 
as referred to in the Dinkart. 3 All goes well. Each effort of 
Isfendlar is divinely crowned, and at last he feels himself 
entitled by his successes to turn to his father with the expecta¬ 
tion of receiving the crown according to the royal promise. 
But he receives it not. A mischievous brother, Kurazm 
(Av. Kavarazem, Yt. 13. 108) 4 with lying lips calumniates the 
valiant hero to his father. Isfendlar is rewarded by being 

1 ShN. Mohl, iv. 344-345. Cf. pp. 76, 97. West places this event 

2 The Shah Namah implies an in- about b.c. 591. See SBE. xlvii. In¬ 

terval of 4 some time ’; see ShN. iii. trod. § 55, and Appendix III. below. 
1543,Vullers-Landauer = Mohl, iv. 345, 4 ShN. Mohl, iv. 346; Justi, Iran. 

1 quelque temps.’ Namenbuch , p. 159; Darmesteter, 

3 Dk. 4. 21; 5. 3. 4 ; 7. 5.11 ; 3. 7. 1. fitudes Iran. ii. 230. 
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thrown into chains and imprisoned upon a mountain in the 
fortress citadel of Gumbadan in Khorassan or Mount Spento- 
data of the Avesta and Bundahishn as described below in 
Appendix IV. The Shah Namah goes on to tell how King 
Vishtasp (Gushtasp) leaves Balkh shortly after this incident 
and goes for ‘ two years 7 to Seistan and Zabulistan to visit 
Rustam. 

It is at this point in the Shah Namah that the narrative of 
Firdausi’s predecessor Dakikl is stated to end, and the story is 
taken up by Firdausi himself. This fact may account for 
certain differences of view and manner of treatment which are 
noticeable. 1 

Arjasp’s Second Invasion; the Last Holy War. — The 
chronicle of the Shah Namah, as poetic history, seems to allow 
some years to elapse between the invasions of Arjasp as already 
mentioned, and the traditional Zoroastrian chronology bears 
out this fact if we combine the dates which may be gathered. 2 
The state of affairs in Iran begins to assume a different aspect. 
The Turanian Arjasp, taking advantage of Isfendiar’s im- 
prisoment, reunites his forces and prepares to strike a blow of 
retaliation upon his former conqueror. ^ "Once more he invades 
Iran and the second war begins. The tradition which Firdausi 
follows is claimed by him to be ancient. It is curious, how¬ 
ever, in some of its details, and it presents an odd picture of 
the management of a kingdom. Vishtasp’s absence from his 
capital seems to have left Balkh weakened or unprotected. 
Arjasp successfully storms the city ; the aged Lohrasp falls in 
the fight before the city walls; 3 the temple of Nush-Adar is 
sacked and destroyed ; the priests are slain in the very act of 
their pious worship ; the sacred fire is quenched by their 

1 On the Dakiki portion of the Shah to have occurred during the Turanian 
Namah, cf. p. 5, n. 2, and see Noldeke in invasion, as discussed in the next 
Qrundriss der iran . Philol. ii. 148-150. chapter. 

2 The date of Zoroaster’s death is 8 Shah Namah, Vullers-Landauer, 

set at b.c. 583, and this is supposed iii. 1600; Mohl, iv. 364, 558. 
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hallowed blood; and, worst of all, the Prophet Zardusht falls 
a martyr at the hands of the murderous and fanatical invaders 
of Turan, as he stands in the presence of the altar’s holy 
flame which the Faith so devoutly cherished. The details of 
these particular circumstances are given more fully in the next 
chapter, together with some additional traditions regarding 
Zoroaster’s death. This sad event serves to place the date of 
the second war at about B.c. 583 on the basis of the Bunda- 
hishn chronology. 1 . 

Events now follow in rapid succession. Vishtasp learns in 
Seistan of the death of Lohrasp and of the martyrdom of 
Zoroaster. He hastens to join forces with his son, Farshid- 
vard of Khorassan. The Shah Namah states that Vishtasp 
took the route towards Balkh, but from its description and 
from a Pahlavi allusion to the ‘White Forest,’ as discussed 
hereafter, it appears that Vishtasp joined Farshidvard in Kho¬ 
rassan, of which the latter was suzerain. We may recall here 
that Firdausi himself was a native of Khorassan and he must 
have been familiar with the tradition. The question of the 
scene of this opening battle is entered into more fully below in 
Appendix IV. So it need not be discussed here. We need 
only follow Firdausi’s brief description of the drawing up of 
the opposing lines, and if we glance at Khorassan on the Map 
we shall have an idea, at least traditionally, of the battlefields 
on which the final victory of Zoroastrianism was won. 

Alas ! the valiant Isfendiar is no longer in command of the 
host that is fighting for the Avesta and the Faith of Iran. The 
princely Farshidvard receives a wound that shortly proves 
fatal. Vishtasp is routed, and he finds refuge only in the 
region of Nishapur or of the Jagatai chain, as discussed in 
detail below, Appendix IV. The Iranians are beleagured on 
a lonely height; the Faith of Zoroaster seems about to totter 
and fall before the hated Arjasp and Turan. But Isfendiar is 

1 See note above, and compare West, SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 65, and Appen¬ 
dix III, below. 
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once more the saviour of the hour. In the dire emergency 
it is universally felt that the captive prince, chained within the 
fortress which even in the Avesta has given his name to the 


OPENING BATTLE OF THE SECOND HOLY WAR 
(According to the Shah Namah) 1 
Iban Tuban 



mountain, can save the State from its impending overthrow. 
According to the Chronicle, Jamasp secretly visits Isfendiar, 

1 ShN. Mohl, iv. 365, 366, 387, On the name above, p, 112, n. 8); Bastvar y 
the special proper names, see Justi, Justi, p. 65. 

Iran. Namenbuch under Frathym- 2 ShN. Mohl, iv. 366, 387. 
vardta , p. 104 (but recall discussion of 
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and finally induces him to forget his cruel wrongs and to 
preserve his country from the certain ruin that hangs over it. 
Freed from the galling shackles, he hastens to the rescue and 
leads the hosts of Zoroastrianism once more to victory. Under 
the inspiration of his command a final battle is begun. 
Isfendlar receives full power and sway. The only change in 
the organization of Yishtasp’s forces, as noted in the Shah 
Namah, is that Gurdoe (Kerdfu) succeeds to the place of 
Farshidvard, who had died from the fatal wound received in 
the preceding fight, and Bastvar (Nastur) consequently occu¬ 
pies the right wing. 1 Arjasp’s troops are marshalled in a 
manner differing but slightly from that before adopted. The 
disposition of the armies, as given by Firdausi, is shown in 
the diagram on page 122. 

Isfendlar wins a complete and signal victory. Arjasp flees 
back to Turan. But no quarter this time is granted. His 
country is mercilessly invaded by the invincible Isfendlar, his 
capital stormed and taken, and he himself is finally slain. 
The Dlnkart likewise in one passage seems to contain an echo 
of the note of exultation over this event. 2 Victory rests every¬ 
where upon the banners of Iran and upon the triumphant stan¬ 
dards of Zoroaster’s Faith. 

Thus closed the second invasion of the great Holy War, 
which really served to establish the future of Zoroastrianism, 
for the Faith gained strength from the shock it withstood and 
the power it overcame. According to tradition, victory led 
to other attempts at universal conversion, but not all were 
unqualifiedly successful. The gallant Isfendlar, so zealous ever 
for the cause, is himself ultimately slain in single combat with 
Rustam, whom he sought to convert to the creed in accordance 
with King Vishtasp’s urgent desire and his own unflagging 
readiness for crusading. The story which Firdausi tells of 

i On Gurdoe (Kerdui), see ShN. 2 See Dk. 7. 4. 88-90, in West’s 
Mohl, iv. 384 ; Justi, Iran. Namen- translation, SBE. xlvii. 72-73. 
buck , pp. 122, 161. 
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the details of Isfendiar’s death may be apocryphal, but it con¬ 
tains some reminiscence of the missionary labors that are 
known to have been expended in the land of Seistan. 


FINAL BATTLE OF THE SECOND HOLY WAR 
(According to tlie Shah Namah) 1 
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The Sacred Wars summarized. — Such is the story of the 
period of holy warfare against Areiat-aspa (Arjasp) in behalf 

1 ShN. Mo hi, iv. 384. For the proper names, see references above. 
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of Zoroaster’s Faith, at least so far as we can gather history 
from sources which are chiefly chronicles. In the Avesta and 
in the Pahlavi writings Arejat-aspa is a Hyaonian (Av. H'ya- 
ona, Phi. Khyon); in the Shah Namah and elsewhere he is 
understood to be a Turanian. Both designations apparently 
amount ultimately to the same thing. Furthermore, according 
to tradition, there were two separate wars or invasions by 
Arjasp, although the earliest accounts do not make this point 
wholly clear. If we accept the Zoroastrian chronology based 
upon the Pahlavi Bundahishn, the defeat of Arjasp in the first 
war must have occurred about B.c. 601. The principal battle 
of this war was the fight in which King Vislitasp’s brother 
Zarlr was slain. A considerable interval, nearly twenty years, 
is believed to have elapsed before Arjasp began his second 
invasion. The date of this event is placed by the tradition as 
about b.c. 583, the year being given by the death of Zoroaster 
which seems to have occurred at this time. The amphitheatre 
in which the final engagements in this war took place appears 
to be Ivhorassan. Isfendiar, the great crusader, wins the final 
victory that establishes the Faith of Iran on a firm foundation, 
even though Zoroaster is no longer living to enjoy the fruits 
of triumph. 



CHAPTER X 


THE DEATH OP ZOROASTER 

THE END OE A GREAT PROPHETIC CAREER 

4 Shall the priest and the prophet be slain in the sanctuary of the Lord ? ’ 

— Lamentations 2. 20. 

Introduction — Greek and Latin Accounts of Zoroaster’s Death bt 
Lightning or a Elame from Heaven — The Iranian Tradition of his 
Death at the Hand of an Enemy — Conclusion 

Introduction. — Those who have read Marion Crawford’s 
novel 6 Zoroaster ’ may perhaps recall the graphic scene describ¬ 
ing the death of the Prophet of ancient Iran, with which the 
romance closes. Whatever may have been the novelist’s 
source of information — if he had any source beyond his own 
vivid imagination — his picture is so well drawn that it seems 
real, and it may possibly not be so far, after all, from the truth. 
There is no authority, however, for believing that Zoroaster’s 
death took place at Stakhar (Persepolis); but there is ground 
for believing that he may possibly have been slain while at 
worship in the sanctuary. Traditions on the subject differ; but 
it is the purpose of this chapter briefly to bring together the 
material that is accessible on the question of Zoroaster’s death. 

Greek and Latin Accounts of Zoroaster’s Death. — From 
the fate of Empedocles we are not surprised to find a miracu¬ 
lous departure attributed to a great sage; and the Greek and 
Latin patristic writers give a fabulous account of the passing 
of Zoroaster. His is no ordinary end; he perishes by lightning 
or a flame from heaven, which recalls the descent of the fiery 
chariot and the whirlwind in the apotheosis of Elijah. For 
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such a description our principal source is the Pseudo-Clemen¬ 
tine Recognitiones and the spurious Clementine Homilies , whose 
statements are followed by later writers. All these passages 
are given in Appendix V., so they are simply summarized here. 1 

(a) A passage in the Clementinae Recognitiones (dating 
about A.D. second century, and existing in the Latin trans¬ 
lation of Rufinus), 2 identifies Zoroaster with Ham or Mesraim 
of the family of Noah, and anathematizes him as a magician 
and astrologer. To deceive the people, it is said, he was wont 
to conjure the stars until finally the guardian spirit or presid¬ 
ing genius of a certain star became angry at his control and 
emitted a stream of fire in vengeance and slew the arch¬ 
magician. But the misguided Persians deified the ashes of his 
body consumed by the flame, and they gave adoration to the 
star which had thus charioted him into the presence of God. 
Hence after his death he received the name Zoroaster, that is, 
6 living star,’— an interpretation by those who understood the 
Greek form of his name to have this meaning! 3 

(b) The statement in the spurious Clementine Homilies 4 dif¬ 
fers but slightly. Zoroaster is identified with Nimrod, who, 
in the pride of his heart, seeks for universal power from the 
star, whereat the lightning falls from heaven and Nimrod is 
destroyed, and he accordingly receives the surname Zoroaster 
for the ‘stream of the star’: Z cop oda-rprjs percovopdadr), 8ta 
to T 7 )V r ov acr r epos tear avrov ocrav evekdrjvai porjv. But 
the Persians, it is added, built a temple over the remains of 
his body and cherished the sacred flame that came from the 


1 The best material on this subject, 
from the classical side, is to be found 
in Windischmann, Zoroastrische Stu¬ 
dies pp. 306-309 (accessible now in 
translation, Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zar- 
athushtra in the Gathas , pp. 131-136). 

2 Clem. Roman. Recogn. 4. 27-29 

(tom. i. col. 1326 seq. ed. Migne). See 

Appendix V., § 12. 


8 For the text, cf. Appendix V., 

§ 12 . 

4 Clem. Homilies , 9. 4 seq. (tom. ii. 
col. 244, ed. Migne) ; see Appendix V., 
§ 12, and cf. Windischmann, Zor . 
Stud. pp. 306-307 = Darab D. P. San- 
jana, Zarathushtra in the Gathas , p. 
133, and Rapp, ZD MG. xix. p. 34. 
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coals of the heaven-sent bolt; and so long as they did this 
they had sovereignty. Then the Babylonians stole away the 
embers and thereby gained empire over the world. 1 

(c) Gregory of Tours (a.d. 538-593) 2 repeats the identi¬ 
fication of Zoroaster with Ham (Cham, or Chns) and records 
the etymology of his name as i living star,’ stating that the 
Persians worshipped him as a god because he was consumed 
by fire from heaven. See Appendix V., § 37. 

(d) The Chronicon Paschale or Chronicon Alexandrinum 
(last date a.d. 629) 3 makes Zoroaster foretell his fiery death, 
and bid the Persians to preserve the ashes of his charred bones. 
As he is praying to Orion, he is slain by the descent of a heav¬ 
enly shaft, and the Persians carefully keep his ashes down to 
the present time. See text in Appendix V., § 39. 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with 
no material addition (see Appendix V., § 39) in the works of 

(e) Johan. Malalas (a.d. sixth century) col. 84, ed. Migne; 
p. 18 ed. Bonnenn. 

(f) Suidas (A.D. tenth century), s.v. Zcopodcrrpr 79, 'A<TTpov 6 p,o$, 
briefly records the death by fire from heaven. 

(g) Georgius Cedrenns (c. A.d. 1100), tells the same in his 
Historiarum Compendium (col. 57, ed. Migne; p. 29 seq. ed. 
Bonnenn.), and adds, ra \etyava avrov 81 a ripr\ 9 el^ov ol Uepacu 
ea 9 Tovrov KaTa<\>povr}cravTe$ teal rrj 9 fiacrLKelas igeTreaov* 

00 Michael Glycas (flor. c. a.d. 1150), Ann . Pars IL (col. 
253, ed. Migne ; p. 244 ed. Bonnenn.), simply repeats the 
Clementine statement. See Appendix V., § 47. 

(i) Georgius Hamartolus (d. about A.D. 1468) merely reiter¬ 
ates the same in his Chronology (col. 56, ed. Migne). 

All these latter quotations go back to the Clementine source. 

1 For the full text, see Appendix V., Migne; or i. p. 67, ed. Bonnenn. j cf. 

§ 12. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 308 note 

2 Hist. Francor. 1. 6 (col. 164 seq. = Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra 

ed. Migne). in the Gathas , p. 135. 

8 Chron. Fasch. col. 148 seq. ed. 
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They all look upon Zoroaster as an astrologer who perished by 
a shaft from heaven, and they usually interpret this as a mark 
of divine displeasure. 

It might be added, simply by way of greater completeness, 
that Orosius (a.d. fifth century) Hist . i. 4 (col. 700, ed. 
Migne) follows the current later classical story about Ninus 
and Zoroaster, and adds that Ninus conquered and killed him 
in battle, which perhaps is an echo of the war against Arjasp. 1 

The Iranian Tradition of Zoroaster’s Death. — Passing from 
the realm of fanciful legend to the more solid ground of tradi¬ 
tion we have a very persistent statement in the later Zoro- 
astrian sacred writings regarding the death of the Prophet, 
even if, for reasons to be easily understood, that event is not 
mentioned in the Avesta itself. 2 This tradition with absolute 
uniformity makes his death to have occurred at the age of sev¬ 
enty-seven years, and ascribes it to a Turanian, one Bratrok- 
resh. 3 Whether this occurred at the storming of Balkh or 
under other circumstances, will be discussed below. For the 
latest accessible material on the subject we may refer especially 
to West, SBE . xlvii. According to the Pahlavi selections of 
Zat-sparam, Zoroaster passed away at the age of seventy-seven 
years and forty days in the 47th-48th year of the religion, or 
B.c. 583, of the Iranian chronology. 4 The month and the day 
are specifically named, as will be recorded below. The state¬ 
ment of his age being seventy-seven years is repeated else¬ 
where, 6 and the name of his murderer occurs a number of 
times as the following passages will show. 

(a) The Selections of Zat-sparam, 23. 9 (West, SBE. xlvii. 
165) contain the following entry: 6 In the forty-seventh year 

lEor the text, see Appendix V., 4 See West’s calculations given in 

§ 27. Appendix III., p. 181, and consult the 

2 See also Geldner, ‘ Zoroaster 7 in next paragraph. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica , xxiv. 821, 6 E.g. Masudi, as given in Appendix 

col. a. II., p. 163. 

3 Cf. also Justi, Iran. Namenbuch , 
p. 71. 
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(of the Religion) Zarathsht passes away, who attains seventy- 
seven years and forty days, in the month Artavahishto, on the 
day Khur; and for eight rectified months, till the month 
Dadvo and day Khur, he should be brought forward as to be 
reverenced/ The day of his death, according to tradition, is 
the day Khur in the month Artavahishto, on the eleventh day 
of the second month of the Zoroastrian year. 1 

(b) In Dink art, 7. 5. 1 (West, SBE. xlvii. 78) we read, 
‘ About the marvellousness which is manifested from the accept¬ 
ance of the Religion by Vishtasp onwards till the departure 
(vixezo ) of Zaratusht, whose guardian spirit is reverenced, to 
the best existence, when seventy-seven years had elapsed on¬ 
wards from his birth, forty-seven onwards from his conference, 
and thirty-five years onwards from the acceptance of the 
Religion by Yishtasp.’ 

(c) DInkart, 7. 6. 1 (West, SBE. xlvii. 77) speaks, among 
other miracles, ‘ About the marvellousness which is manifested 
after the departure ( [vixezo ) of Zaratusht, whose guardian 
spirit is reverenced, to the best existence (i.e. Heaven), and 
manifested also in the lifetime of Vishtasp.’ 

(d) Datistan-I Dinik, 72. 8 (West, SBE . xviii. 218) states 
that among the most heinous sinners, ‘ one was Tur-i Bratar- 
vakhsh, the Karap and heterodox wizard, by whom the best 
of men [i.e. Zaratusht] was put to death,’ If this be the same 
Karap that plotted against Zoroaster as a youth, it would 
imply an extraordinary longevity (p. 28, n. 4). 

(e) DInkart 5. 3. 2 (West, SBE . xlvii. 126) mentions 
among the events in the history of the Religion, ‘ the killing of 
Zaratusht himself by Bratro-resh.’ See also the note by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana in Geiger’s Eastern Iranians^ ii. p. 216. Compare 
likewise DInkart translated by Peshotan Dastur Behramjee 

1 Or May 1, b.c. 683, if I reckon the Farsis , i. 149, 160; ii. 154. On 
correctly. On the Zoroastrian months, the year, see West’s calculations in 
see Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 33-36, and SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 55, given below 
Dosabbai Framji Karaka, History of in Appendix III. 
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Sanjana, vol. vii. p. 485: 4 Among wicked priests the most 

wicked was Tur-e-Baratrut (i.e. Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh) of evil 
nature and desirous of destroying Zarthusht’s faith.’ 

(f) The Great Iranian Bundahishn in a passage cited and 
translated by Darmesteter ( Le ZA . ii. 19, cf. also iii. Introd. 
lxxix.) describes the demon and wizard Malk5s, who shall 
appear at the end of a thousand years to bring distress upon 
the earth, as a manifestation of ruin springing 4 from the race 
of Tur-i Bratrok-resh who brought about Zaratusht’s death.’ 1 

(g) The Persian prose treatise Sad-dar, 9. 5 (West, SBE . 
xxiv. 267) includes among the list of sinners who are on a par 
with Ahriman, the same 4 Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh who slew Zara- 
tusht.’ The metrical Sad-dar repeats it also (Hyde, Historia 
Beligionis , p. 441). 

(h) The Pahlavi Bahman Yasht, 2. 3 (West, SBE. v. 195) 
alludes to the same tradition, for when Zaratusht in a vision 
asks immortality of God, Auharmazd declines it, responding 
thus: 4 When (i.e. if) I shall make thee immortal, O Zara¬ 
tusht the Spitaman! then Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh the Karap will 
become immortal, and when Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh the Karap 
shall become immortal, the resurrection and future existence are 
not possible.’ 

The Pahlavi-Parsi tradition is therefore unanimous that 
Zoroaster perished by the hand of Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh or 
Bratrok-resh, but it gives no specific details. Firdausi must be 
following an Iranian tradition in keeping with this when he 
assigns this event to the time of the Turanian invasion of Iran, 
and ascribes Zoroaster’s death to the storming of Balkh and the 
destruction of the temple Nush-Adar. Other Persian writers 
seem to accept the same tradition. The extracts are given. 

(i) Shah Namah, ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. 1559 graphically 
describes the final scene. I give a version of it, following Mohl 
iv. 363 and Yullers ,Fragmented 103: 4 The army (of Turan) there- 

1 Malkos sej-cihan min toxmak-i Tur-i BratrdJc-re $, i oTt ZaratuU yahvunt; 
see Darmesteter. 
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upon entered Balkh, and the world became darkened with 
rapine and murder. They advanced toward the Temple of Fire 
( dtasJcadah ) and to the palace and glorious hall of gold. They 
burned the Zend-Avesta entire and they set fire to the edifice 
and palace alike. There (in the sanctuary) were eighty priests 
whose tongues ceased not to repeat the name of God; all these 
they slew in the very presence of the Fire and put an end to 
their life of devotion. By the blood of these was extinguished 
the Fire of Zardusht. Who slew this priest I do not know.’ 1 
The story is told over again, a few lines farther on, where the 
messenger bears to the absent Vishtasp the awful news of the 
sacking of the city, the death of Lohrasp, c the king of kings,’ 
and the slaying of the Sage or Master ( rad ), by which none 
other than Zardusht is meant. The lines run (cf. Vullers- 
Landauer, iii. 1560, and Mohl, trad. iv. 364): They have slain 
Lohrasp, the king of kings, before the city of Balkh ; and our 
days are darkened and full of trouble. For (the Turks) have 
entered the temple Nush-Adar and they have crushed the head 
of the Master (Zardusht) and of all the priests ; and the brill¬ 
iant Fire has been extinguished by their blood.’ 

(j) The prose chronicle Shah Namah Nasr, which Hyde 
terms an abstract of Firdausi made by some Magian, 2 states 
similarly with reference to this event: c They say that when 
Arjasp’s army invaded Iran, Lohrasp left the place of divine 
worship as soon as he learned of this, and took to the field of 
battle. He killed a great many, but he himself was slain, 
together with eighty priests (who were in the temple at Balkh 
Bami). The fire was quenched by their blood; and among the 
number of the eighty priests was Zardusht the prophet, who 
also perished in this war.’ 3 

(k) The later Persian work Dabistan (beginning of 17th 

1 See variant in Vullers-Landauer, 2 Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet . 
iii. 1559, and the translation by Vullers, Fers . pp. 319-326 (1 ed.). 

Fragmented p. 103, and by Mohl, iv. 8 After the Latin translation of 
363. Hyde, op, cit. p. 325, 
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century A.D.), claims that its statement is based upon ancient 
Iranian authority and gives a picturesque description of the 
manner in which the martyred Zoroaster avenged himself upon 
his slayer Turbaraturhash (i.e. Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh) by hurling 
his rosary at his murderer and destroying him. Or as the 
passage reads: ‘It is recorded in the books composed by Zar- 
dusht’s followers, and also in the ancient histories of Iran, that 
at the period of Arjasp’s second 1 invasion, King Gushtasp was 
partaking of the hospitality of Zal, in Seistan, and Isfendlar 
was a prisoner in Dazh Gumbadan; and that Lohrasp, notwith¬ 
standing the religious austerities he performed through divine 
favor, laid aside the robes of mortality in battle, after which 
the Turks took the city. A Turk named Turbaratur, or 
Turbaraturhash, 2 having entered Zardusht’s oratory, the prophet 
received martyrdom by his sword. Zardusht, however, having 
thrown at him the rosary (Shumar Afin or Yad Afraz) which 
he held in his hand, there proceeded from it such an effulgent 
splendor that its fire fell on Turbaratur and consumed him.’ 3 

(l) Two other late Persian passages imply that Zoroaster’s 
end was violent. Both of these are noticed by Hyde, from 
whom they are adopted here. 4 The first is from the Persian 
historian Majdl (a.d. sixteenth century), who, after mention¬ 
ing the dreadful invasion of Arjasp and the death of the priests 
in the temple of Balkh, goes on to say: ‘He quenched the fire 
of Zardusht with the blood of the Magi; and some one from 
Shiraz then slew Zardusht himself.’ 5 

(m) The second of these two passages is an allusion found 
in the Farhang-i Jahangiri, which apparently refers to the day 
of Zoroaster’s death as well as to the day on which he first 
undertook his mission to Yishtasp, for the dates resemble those 

1 Notice the word * second ’ in con- 4 Hyde, Historia Religionis Vet. 
nection with the preceding chapter. Hers. pp. 319, 325. On Majdl, cf. Eth6 

2 I.e. Tur-i Bratar-vakhsh. in Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. 332. 

8 Dabistan tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 6 Hyde, op. cit. p. 319; de Harlez, 

371-372. Avesta tr. p. xxv. note 7. 
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in Pahlavi sources as already described. The sentence reads: 
4 On the thirtieth day, Aniran, he entered Iran (or Persia), and 
on the fifteenth day, Deybamihr, he departed in sorrow from 
Iran.’ Hyde, p. 325, seems rightly to have interpreted the 
allusion thus, and he should be consulted in connection with 
pp. 40, 128, above. 

Conclusion. — The accounts of Zoroaster’s death by light¬ 
ning or a flame from heaven, as found in Greek and Latin 
patristic literature, seem to be legendary. According to Iran¬ 
ian tradition his death was violent, and it occurred at the hand 
of a Turanian whose name is preserved to ill-renown. 
Whether his martyrdom took place in the temple when Balkh 
was stormed, as later Iranian writers all state, cannot posi¬ 
tively be asserted, although such may have been the case. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE SEQUENCE OF EVENTS AFTER ZOROASTER’S DEATH 

THE LATER FORTUNE OF THE FAITH 

‘Still did the mighty flame bum on, 

Through chance and change, through good and ill, 

Like its own God’s eternal will 
Deep, constant, hright, unquenchable!’ 

— Moore’s Lalla RooTch. 

Introductory Statements ; The Course op Events — The First Ten 
Years after Zoroaster’s Death — Evidence of Further Spread of 
the Religion — Death of the First Apostles — Later Disciples and 
Successors — Prophecies and Future Events — Summary 

Introductory Statements ; the Course of Events. — With the 
great Prophet dead, with the holy flame of the sacred shrine 
quenched in the blood of the martyred priests, we might have 
supposed for a moment that the Religion must perish too. 
Happily, as we have seen, this was destined not to be the case. 
Fate, circumstances, and merit issued other decrees. We have 
watched the spark of the altar flame kindling anew; the story 
of the glorious victories won in hallowed battles for Ormazd 
has been told; the banner of the Creed waves once more aloft. 
Little more remains to be chronicled beyond briefly tracing 
the course which events took in the years that followed Zoro¬ 
aster’s death. In other words, we are presently to enter the 
realm where actual history goes hand in hand with tradition. 

Tradition according to the Bahman Yasht asserts that 
‘Artashlr the Kayan, whom they call Vohuman son of Spend- 
dat,’ and whom we know as Ardashlr Dirazdast, or the ‘ long¬ 
handed,’ is the one who ‘made the Religion current in the 
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whole world.’ 1 Actual history agrees with this in so far as it 
shows that Artaxerxes Longimanus, or the 6 long-handed,’ was 
an ardent Zoroastrian ruler. 2 From the pages of history, fur¬ 
thermore, we learn that by the time of the last Achaemenians, 
at least, Zoroastrianism is practically acknowledged to have 
become the national religion of Iran. History, alas, has also 
to chronicle in its memorial chapters the cruel blow which 
Alexander dealt to the whole Persian empire upon his trium¬ 
phal march of world-conquest. Tradition again is in harmony 
in recording how the 6 evil-destined ’ or accursed Iskander ’ 
brought ruin everywhere by his sword, and how he burned the 
sacred books of the Avesta, the archetype of the bible of Zoro¬ 
aster, with the treasury of the ancient Persian kings. This 
last tragic event stands out as the darkest day in the history of 
Zoroastrianism until its final overthrow by Islam, when the 
Koran superseded the Avesta and Ormazd gave place to 
Allah. 

But the two centuries or more between the death of Zoro¬ 
aster and the coming of Alexander are filled by various reli¬ 
gious events which the patristic literature of Sassanian times 
carefully records and which it is proper here to notice in con¬ 
nection with the history of Zoroaster’s life. It certainly 
seems curious that we have no mention of Cyrus nor of the 
pious Mazda-worshipper Darius, unless we are to understand 
that the events of their reigns are merged in a general way 
into the achievements of Isfendiar. This is one of the prob¬ 
lems which belong rather to the history of the Religion to dis¬ 
cuss. For the years themselves that follow Zoroaster’s death, 
the Pahlavi texts give enough general events or incidents to 
mark off the periods or epochs in a loose sort of way. The 
first few years at least are certainly worth recording on the 
lines of the tradition, and a glance should be taken at the 

1 Byt. 2.17, West, SEE. v. 198-199. 

2 Yet see Justi’s remark in Iran. Namenbuch p. 34, ArtaxfaOra 8. 
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chronological table in Appendix III., which gives some idea of 
the current of events. 

The First Ten Years after Zoroaster's Death. — From tradi¬ 
tion we know that King Vishtaspa outlived Zoroaster, and it 
is interesting to see from the assertions of tradition how the 
miraculous events which attended the Prophet’s life do not 
cease with his death, but wonders and prodigies still continue 
to be witnessed during the reign of the patron king. The 
influence of the veil and glamour of the heavenly personage is 
not yet removed. The first decade after Zoroaster’s death was 
certainly eventful for Vishtasp, and we have a fanciful story 
told in Pahlavi of a wonder that came to pass and a sign that 
was manifested, which illustrates that the divine favor has 
descended upon the king and which symbolizes the progress of 
the Religion under the guise of a chariot in its onward course. 

The Dlnkart narrates how the soul of the old warrior Srito, 
who had been dead several hundred years, appears again, visits 
the zealous monarch, and presents to him a wonderful chariot. 
The chariot instantly becomes twofold in form, the one being 
spiritual, the other material. 1 And, as the Dlnkart passage 
continues, ‘in the worldly chariot the exalted Kal Vishtasp 
travelled forth unto the village of the No tars, in the joyfulness 
of good thoughts; and in the spiritual chariot the soul of Srlt5 
of the Ylsraps travelled forth unto the best existence (i.e. 
returned again to heaven).’ 2 This allegory of the chariot 
appears to smack somewhat of Buddhism and the Wheel of the 
Law ; and we may also recall a classical tradition which 
implies Vishtasp’s acquaintance with the secret lore of the 
Brahmans, and the legendary wisdom and prophetic vision 
which was ascribed to Vishtaspa down to mediaeval times. 3 

Evidence of Further Spread of the Religion. — The Dlnkart 
text declares that 4 Vishtasp the king, when he became relieved 

1 Dk. 7. 6. 1-11. 8 See Kuhn, Eine zoroastrische 

2 Dk. 7. 6. 11, West, SEE. xlvii. 80. Prophezeiung, in 1Festgruss an R. von 

Shall we compare in Appendix V., Roth , Stuttgart, 1893, p. 217 seq. 

§7? 
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from the war with Arjasp, sent to the chief rulers about the 
acceptance of the religion, and the writings of the Mazda-wor- 
shipping religion, which are studded with all knowledge.’ 
The text then goes on to affirm the rapid spread which the 
Faith saw by the end of the few years. The seed of the Reli¬ 
gion was the blood of its martyrs slain. And so rapid does 
the progress seem to have been that the text claims as one of 
the marvels of history, the fact that at the end of fifty-seven 
years from the first revelation of the Religion, its advent is 
‘ published in the seven regions ’ of the world, as was described 
in the lost Spend Nask of the A vesta. 1 All this is supposed 
to have occurred while Vishtasp still lives. As a proof, more¬ 
over, of the general acceptance of the Creed, the same passage 
adduces the fact of c the coming of some from other regions to 
Frash5shtar of the Hvobas for enquiry about the religion.’ 2 
Two of the high priests who came on this holy quest from 
abroad are from the southeastern and the southwestern regions. 
Their names are given as Spiti and Erezraspa — names which 
are found in the A vesta. 3 And, similarly, the Apostles went 
into many lands to preach the Gospel after the death of Christ. 

Death of the First Apostles.—Frashaoshtra, Zoroaster’s 
devoted friend, follower, and relative by marriage, lives for 
a number of years to exemplify the tenets and expound the 
doctrines of the Master who has ‘passed away.’ He himself is 
summoned, as the Zat-sparam selections tell us, 4 some fifteen 
years after Zaratusht, c in the month Artavahishto, in the 
sixty-third year of the Religion.’ 6 His distinguished brother 
Jamasp, the wise Jamaspa, grand vizir of the king, and succes¬ 
sor of Zoroaster in the pontifical office of the realm, outlives 
Frashaoshtra but a year; or, as the selections of Zat-sparam 

1 Dk. 7. 6. 12; cf. Dk. 8. 14. 10, West’s note on Dk. 9. 21. 24, and Dk. 

West, SBE. xlvii. 80; xxxvii. 33. 4. 22, in SBE. xxxvii. 218, 413. 

2 Dk. 7. 6. 12. Recall also what 4 Zsp. 23. 10. 

has already been said in Chap. VII. 6 b.c. 668, according to traditional 

about the promulgation of the Religion. chronology; see West, SBE. xlvii. 

R Yt. 13. 121; Dk. 7. 6. 12. See Introd. § 55, and below, Appendix III. 
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proceed to chronicle, 1 2 * 4 in the sixty-fourth year of the Religion 
passed away Jamasp, the same as became the priest of priests 
after Zaratusht.’ 1 This sage was indeed a Mobed of Mobeds. 
Then in the seventy-third year he is followed by his son Han- 
gaurush, whose name appears also in the Avesta (Yt. 13. 104). 2 
Still another event is recorded in the eightieth year of the 
Faith; this is the death of the pious Asm5k-Khanvat5 (Av. 
Asmo-hvanvat), as well as that of the wizard Akht, who is 
killed, and his name also appears in the Avesta as elsewhere. 3 

Later Disciples and Successors. — The same Pahlavi text 
from which the quotations have been made, furnishes also the 
names of ‘six great upholders of the religion.’ 4 These are 
Zoroaster’s two daughters, ‘ Fren5 and SritS, with Aharubo- 
st5t5, son of Metyomah’ — three names which appear in the 
Avesta and which have been given in Chapter II. Next is 
mentioned Vohunem (Av. Vohu-nemah, Yt. 13. 104), whose 
birth occurred in the fortieth year of the Religion, or seven 
years before Zoroaster’s death. But most important is Sen5 of 
Bust, in the land of Sagastan, 5 who is said to have flourished 
for a hundred years and to have left behind him, as the sixth 
prop and support of the Religion, a hundred pupils whose 
teaching fills the century until the coming of Alexander 
brought ruin and desolation upon the Faith. 6 

The Greeks likewise recognize a long line of apostles and dis- 


1 b.c. 567. See Appendix III. be¬ 
low. 

2 Compare Phi. Zsp. 23.10 with Yt. 

13. 104. 

s Phi. Zsp. 23. 10 ; Av. Yt. 13. 96; 1. 
30 = 22. 37 ; 5. 82 ; cf. Yosht-I Fryano 
1.2, and West’s note in SBE. xlvii, 166. 

* Zsp. 23. 11. 

6 Bust is described by the pseudo- 
Ibn-Haukal as being on the river Her- 
mend (Hilmend) between Ghor and 
the lake (see Ouseley’s Oriental Geog¬ 
raphy, p. 206). This information is 


from West in his letter translating for 
me the ‘Wonders of Sagastan.’ 

6 b.c. .331; see Appendix III. On 
the teacher Seno (Av. Saena), cf. Yt. 
13. 97 ; Zsp. 23. 11; Dk. 7. 7. 6; and 
consult West, Grundriss d. Iran. Philol. 
ii. 118, § 99, Peshotan Dastur Behram- 
jee Sanjana, Dlnkart, vol. v. p. 308 
(reading Send for Dayun; cf. Darines- 
teter, Le ZA. ii. 530) ; especially also 
Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, The Antiquity 
of the Avesta, p. 12 in Bombay Branch , 
JR AS. art. xvii. June, 1896. 
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ciples, or Magian priests, descending from Zoroaster. Dioge¬ 
nes Laertius (a.d. second and third century) de Vit . Philos . 
Procem 2, seems to base bis statement on the older authority of 
Hermodorus (b.c. 250) when he states that k after Zoroaster 
there were many different Magians in unbroken succession, 
such as Ostanes, Astrampsychus, Gobryas, Pazates, until the 
overthrow of the Persians by Alexander.’ 1 The Latin writer 
Pliny employs the name of a Magian, Apuscorus, and he desig¬ 
nates as Osthanes the Magian priest who accompanied Xerxes 
on his great Hellenic expedition and introduced the Magic Art 
into Greece. 2 And so the chain runs on, link after link in 
unending sequence; and in spite of the changes and chances of 
transitory fortune, the line of apostolic succession remains 
unbroken to the present, down to its representatives to-day in 
the priesthood that cherishes the sacred flame in the fire-temple 
of Bombay! 

Prophecies and Future Events. —As several times alluded to 
already, the Pahlavi Bahman Yasht describes an apocalyptic 
vision in which Zoroaster is supposed to have beheld, unfolded 
before him, the whole future history of the Religion. The 
four or seven branches of the tree which rises before his eyes, 
symbolize emblematically the gold, silver, steel, and iron, or 
other eras, of the Faith down to the final Millennium, all of 
which is foretokened. These prophecies are not ancient, how¬ 
ever, but they date rather from the times that came after the 
Mohammedan Conquest, when Zoroastrianism sank before the 
rising power of Islam. Nevertheless, they sweep in rapid 
glance the whole history of the Religion and they summarize 


1 This subject has already been al¬ 
luded to in Chap. I., and the text of 
the passage is given in Appendix V. 
and in Appendix II. The plurals in¬ 
dicate type or class. In connection 
with Astrampsychus, moreover, we 
may recall the later dream-book which 
bears his name, Astrampsychi Oneiro- 


criticon , sive Somniorum Interpretation 
recogn. Scaliger, Paris, 1599. 

2 Cf. Appendix V., and also Kleuker, 
Zend-Av. Anhang , ii. Thl. 3, p. 91; 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud., pp. 2S5, 
n. 2, 286. Furthermore, on a mention 
of Osthanes, Hostanes, in Minucius Fe¬ 
lix, compare Kleuker, tom. cit. p. 119. 
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the great eras which the Founder himself in his wise judgment 
and prophetic insight might in a general way have forecast as 
the history of nations and of faiths, even though he did not 
express it. 

Summary. — Zoroastrianism does not die with its founder. 
National events have changed the course of its history, but it 
lives on. The occurrences of the years that intervened between 
the death of the Prophet and the coming of Alexander, so far 
as they are chronicled by tradition, are worth recording as the 
result, in a way, of Zoroaster’s life, and they are interesting 
from the standpoint of comparison between tradition and actual 
history. 



CHAPTER XII 


CONCLUSION 

‘Bead, the conclusion, then.’ 

— Shakspere, Pericles, 1. 1. 66. 

And now the story of the life and legend of the Prophet of 
ancient Iran — the sage who was born to leave his mark upon 
the world, who entered upon his ministry at the age of thirty, 
and who died by violence at the age of seventy-seven — is at 
an end. Hurriedly we may scan once more the pages of his 
career. Born in the fulness of time, he appears as a prophet 
in the latter half of the seventh century before the Christian 
era, and the period of his activity falls between the closing 
years of Median rule and the rising wave of Persian power. 
He himself stands as the oldest type and representative of what 
we may call, in the language of the Bible, the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. His teaching had already taken deep 
root in the soil of Iran when the Jews were carried up into 
captivity in Babylon and had learned of that law which altereth 
not, or before a Daniel came to interpret the ominous hand¬ 
writing on the wall which the soothsayers failed to read. Zoro¬ 
aster is the contemporary of Thales, of Solon, or of the Seven 
Sages of classical antiquity. He is the forerunner of Confu¬ 
cius, the philosopher who was to arise to expound to China the 
tenets of her people’s faith. By him is sounded in Iran the 
trumpet-call that afterwards echoes with a varied note in 
India when the gentle Buddha comes forth to preach to thirst¬ 
ing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
Zoroaster, finally, is the father, the holy prototype, of those 
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Wise Men from the East who came and bowed before the 
new-born Light of the World in the manger-cradle at 
Bethlehem. 

Zoroaster was a Magian ; the Magi, as Herodotus tells us, 
were a Median tribe. Although he was born in Atropatene in 
the west, it is not impossible that much of his prophetic career 
was spent in the east, in Bactria or in that region of country. 
We certainly have evidence that the seeds of his teaching 
found fruitful soil in eastern Iran. Crusading achieved the 
rest. The story of the Holy Wars between Iran and Turan, 
the storming of Balkh, the final victories in the great battles 
of Khorassan or Bactria, have all heen told. The spread of 
the Creed continues. Media itself douhtless generally accepted 
the reform of the Prophet. The Median name Fravartish has 
heen interpreted hy Justi to mean 6 Confessor ’ (i.e. of the Zoro- 
astrian Faith), and has been instanced as a proof of its accept¬ 
ance, although this appellation seems rather to be an old Magian 
name, agreeing with the concept fravati , which apparently 
existed before the Zoroastrian reform. The Magians them¬ 
selves were known long prior to the time of Zoroaster, as Albi- 
runl (p. 314) expressly states; hut, as he adds, in the course 
of time there remains no pure, unmixed portion of them who 
do not practise the religion of Zoroaster.’ This tends to prove 
how universally the doctrines had found acceptance. The 
question as to the time when and the manner in which the 
Faith entered Persia Proper is reserved for discussion else¬ 
where. 

As to the general deductions which have been drawn, we 
may say that time will doubtless prove or disprove the accuracy 
or inaccuracy of many of the statements upon which they are 
based. Some of these may he shown ito rest upon a foundation 
of fact rather than fiction, especially if we may judge from the 
tendency of recent years in finding confirmation for tradition. 
Some, however, may he proved to be purely fanciful. We can 
but gain by the truth in either case. The historic import of 
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some, moreover, may be shown to be not without interest. In 
the light of such, perhaps, the current views with regard to the 
relationship between Zoroastrianism and Judaism may take on 
a new aspect, particularly if we emphasize the fact that Zoro¬ 
aster arose in the west, in Atropatene and Media, about the 
time of the early Prophetic Period of Israel. From the Bible 
we know that captive Jews were early carried up from Samaria 
into certain cities of the Medes. From the Avesta, on the 
other hand, we know that Zoroaster had rung out a trumpet 
note and clarion cry of reform, of prophecy, and of Messianic 
promise, before the days of Babylonian Exile. 

From our knowledge, too, of contemporaneous history we 
recall in the current of events that the reputed empire of Bac- 
tria, if it existed, had yielded the prestige to Media; and that 
the sovereignty of Media was swept away before the glorious 
power of Persia. In Persia, Greece recognized a culmination 
of the glory of Iran. Though the Greek vanquishes the Per¬ 
sian in battle, he still has stories to tell of Magian wisdom and 
of Eastern philosophy. Plato, Pythagoras, and other great 
thinkers are claimed to have emulated the teachings of the 
Magi; and later Moslem or Zoroastrian tradition asserts that 
the ancient sacred writings of Iran, the quintessence of all 
knowledge, were translated into Greek. 

And as for imperial times, the Persian wars brought Rome 
into contact with Zoroastrians, as they had brought the Greeks. 
A phase of Zoroastrianism known as Mithraism penetrated into 
Rome and into Western Europe. The rise of the Neo-Platonic 
school was certainly not without influence from Zoroastrianism, 
nor without influence upon later Zoroastrianism. The tenets 
of Zoroastrian Manichseism even disturbed Christian thought 
for a time. In all such cases the relations doubtless are more 
or less reciprocal. Even the pages of the Koran and the doc¬ 
trines of Mohammed are not free from the influence of the 
Faith which they vanquished by the sword. The spark of the 
sacred fire has never been quenched; the holy flame continues to 
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blaze; and the Religion of Zoroaster still lives on. Yes, and 
whatever may be the changing fates, it will live on, so long as 
there are successors worthy to bear the name of the Master, as 
are the Parsis to-day, those faithful followers of the Creed of 
the Prophet of Ancient Iran. 



Ehujastah pal va nam-i u ZaraduH. 

— Firdausi, Shah Namah. 
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APPENDIX I 

SUGGESTED EXPLANATIONS OF ZOROASTER’S NAME 

The number of etymologies or explanations for Zoroaster’s name 
(cf. p. 14) is almost legion. In Greek classical antiquity, Deinon 
offered an interpretation or paraphrase, as he defined the Prophet’s 
name as ‘Star-worshipper 9 (do-TpoOvTrjs ); see citation in Diogenes 
Laertius, Prooem, 1. 6: AetVw ... os Kat fxcOtpfxrjvcvojjicvov cfarjcn 
tov Zq) poacrrprjv acrrpoQvrrjv etvat. The Scholiast of the Pla¬ 
tonic Alcibiades I. p. 122, evidently accepts this derivation when he 
says: Zivpoao-Tprjs . . . ou Se ets 'E Wrjvucrjv (jxvvrjv p,era<£pa£oju,evov 

Tovvopa tov d(TTpoOvTrjv SrjXot. See Appendix V. below. In this 
explanation the first part of the name (Z up-) seems to be associated 
in some way with the later Persian zor = Av. zaoOrct -, ‘libation’; 
the latter portion of the name is Graecized as do-Trjp ; cf. Windisch- 
mann, Zoroastrische Studien , p. 275, and see also Pott, ZDMG. xiii. 
425-428. 

Somewhat similar appears to be the attempt of the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions to interpret as £wcra por) aorepos, or as 
vivum sidus, as given below in Appendix V., Clem. Homil. 9. 3-6: 
Sta to tt)V tov a(TT epos kot avTOV £ £> cr a v eve^Orjvat p o Yj v — Recogni- 
tiones , 4. 27-29: quasi vivum astrum. . . . Hinc enim et nomen post 
mortem eius Zoroaster , hoc est vivum sidus. See Appendix V., 
§ 12, and cf. Rapp, ZDMG. xix. 34. 

The next explanations, if we follow chronological sequence, are to 
be found in the Syro-Arabic Lexica of Bar 'All (c. a.d. 832) and of 
Bar Bahlul (c. a.d. 936) as ‘golden kingdom’ or ‘royal gold,’ zar, 
‘ gold ’ + wasty ‘ kingship 7 ; cf. Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
pp. 27-28. 

Lapse of time has not caused conjectures to cease, and etymologies 
have still continued to be offered. Hovelacque (L’Avesta, Zoroastre 
et le Mazdeisme , p. 135 seq., Paris, 1880) enumerates various sug¬ 
gestions that have been made, including the Clementine vivum sidus 
given above and recorded by Barnabe Brisson, Be Regio Persarum 
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Principatu, p. 387, Argentorati, 1710 (orig. ed. Paris, 1590); or 
another interpretation as 6 friend of fire 7 proposed by Henry Lord, 
Religion of the Par sees, p. 152, London, 1630 = p. 332 a, Churchill 
ed. London, 1732; cf. likewise d’Herbelot, BibliotMque orientate, art. 
‘Zoroastre*; or, again (as stated on Parsi authority), a proposed 
significance, 4 bathed in gold/ 4 melted silver/ Zaer-sios , Zaersioest, 
found in C. Le Bruyn, Voyages en Perse et aux Indes orientates, 
ii. p. 388. Most of these attempts are futile, as they were made 
without an acquaintance with the actual Avestan form ZaraOuStra. 

The discussion by Anquetil du Perron (. Zend-Avesta , i. Part 2, 
p. 2 seq., Paris, 1771) is of interest because he knew Avestan, but 
his conjecture ( Taschter (astre) d 7 or 7 — connecting the name with 
Tishtrya — had little to recommend it. Eugene Burnouf was the 
first who rightly saw ustra, ‘ camel/ in the name and he explained 
ZaraO-ustra as 4 fulvos camel os habens ’ {Comm, sur le Yagna, pp. 12- 
14, Paris, 1833); but he afterwards gave 4 astre d’or 7 {Notes, p. 166), 
see Brockhaus, Vendidad Sade, p. 361, Leipzig, 1850, and Windisch- 
mann, Zor. Stud . pp. 46-47, or earlier in Jen. Litt. Zt., 1834, nr. 
138, pp. 138-139. In the year 1855, Sir Henry Bawlinson made a 
guess that the name might be Semitic, i.e. Zara-thustra = Ziru-istar 
4 seed of Ishtar, descendant of Venus/ JR AS., Gt. Brit and Ireland, 
xv. 227, 246 (cf. George Bawlinson, Herodotus, vol. iii. p. 455). 
On the contrary Haug, Die filnf Gathds, ii. p. 246, AbJi. f Kunde d. 
Morgenlandes, Leipzig, 1860, suggested ‘trefllicher Lobsanger 7 (cf. 
Skt. jarat 4 praising 7 + uttara 4 superior 7 ) but he afterwards aban¬ 
doned such a view. It was criticised also by Weber, Lit. C. Bl., nr. 
28, p. 457 (1861), nr. 27, p. 647 (1863) = hid. Streif. pp. 449, 466 
(1869). Also discussed by Mills, Zoroastrian Gathas , p. 426 seq. 
(1892-4). Another scholar (Lassen, I believe, if we may judge from 
Windischmann, Zor. Stud. pp. 46-47; Pott, ZDMG. xiii. 426 seq.) 
offered 4 gold-smith 7 (cf. Skt. hari + tvastar). Jules Oppert made 
Zoroaster 4 splendeur d’or 7 in his VHonover, le Verbe Cr&ateur de 
Zoroastre, p. 4, Extrait des Ann. de Philos. Chr6tienne, Jan., 1862. 

In the same year as Oppert (1862), Pr. Muller summarized a number 
of views that were current at the time and he explained mraO-uItra 
as ‘muthige Kamele besitzend’ {Zendstudien, i. 635-639, Sitzungsbe - 
richte dev Akademie, Dez., 1862, Wien, 1862 = transl. by JDarab 
Peshotan Sanjana Geiger 7 s Eastern Iranians , ii. 172 seq.). [But cf. 
Lit. Centralblatt, 1863, p. 614; and later Muller offers the bizarre 
interpretation as z<x6ra-u$ta *von der Geburt an Gluck habemP 
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( WZKM. vi. 264, Wien, 1892).] Spiegel proposed 'Kamele 
peinigend’ (Sitzb. kgl. bayer. AJcad. phU. cl. p. 10, Jan. 5, 1867). In 
1871, the Spanish scholar Ayuso accepted the more or less familiar 
identification of part of the name with ‘star/ as shown by his 
‘ estrella de oro’ (El Estudio de la Filologia, p. 180, Madrid, 1871) ; 
and he repeats the same view in his Los Pueblos iranios y Zoroastro , 
p. 7, Madrid, 1874. 

Beturning to France, it may next be noted that J. Darmesteter 
(Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 194, n., Paris, 1877) first proposed *zarat- 
vat-tra , comparative degree of an adj. signifying ‘rouge, couleur 
d’or ’; but he later suggests ‘ aux chameaux jaunes’ zaraOu-uStra, 
Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 76, n., Paris, 1893; but on this see Barthol- 
omae, IF. vi. Anz. p. 47. Ascoli once offered * zarat-vdstra ‘der 
bebauung des feldes zugewogen, zugethan’ Beitrdge z. vgl. Spr. v. 
211, 1868. More recently Casartelli hinted at ‘ploughing with 
camels 7 (cf. Skt. halo- ‘plough ? ), Academy , vol. 31, p. 257, April 9, 
1887. Other suggestions have been made such as Paulus Gassel, 
explaining as Hebraic ‘ Sternensohn ’ (. Zoroaster , sein Name und seine 
Zeit, Berlin, 1886, cited from Grundriss d. iran. Philol. ii. 40, n.). 
Brunnhofer, Vom Pontus bis zum Indus , p. 147, Leipzig, 1890. 
Kern’s ‘ Goldglanz 7 ( Zara-thu$tra ) and Brodbeck’s ‘ Gold-stern J (evi¬ 
dently after Anquetil’s etymology, cf. Brodbeck, Zoroaster , p. 30, 
Leipzig, 1893) are noted by Bindtorff, Die Religion des Zarathustra , 
p. 13 (Weimar, 1897). E. Wilhelm has also incidentally dealt with 
the subject of Zoroaster’s name in connection with the form 
ZaOpavo-TvjS) which is found in Ctesias, in Le Mus4on , x. 569-571, 
Louvain, 1891. 
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ON THE DATE OF ZOROASTER 1 

Presented to the American Oriental Society April 18th, 1895. 

[Reprinted from the Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. xvii., 
pp. 1-22, 1896. A few slight additions which have been made are indicated hy 
enclosing them in square brackets. Some trivial changes made for the sake of 
uniformity, and several unimportant corrections require no notice.] 

Great men are the children of their age. Heirs to the heritage 
of the past, they are charged with the stewardship of the posses¬ 
sions to be handed down to the future. Summing up within 
themselves the influences of the times that call them forth, stamped 
with the impress of their day, their spirit in turn shows its reflex 
upon the age that gives them birth. We read them in their age; we 
read their age in them. So it is of the prophets and sages, religious 
teachers and interpreters, which have been since the world began. 
The teaching of a prophet is the voice of the age in which he lives; 
his preaching is the echo of the heart of the people of his day. The 
era of a prophet is therefore not without its historic significance; it 
is an event that marks an epoch in the life of mankind. The age of 
most of the great religious teachers of antiquity is comparatively 
well known; but wide diversity prevails with regard to the date at 
which Iranis ancient prophet Zoroaster lived and taught; yet his 
appearance must have had its national significance in the land 
between the Indus and the Tigris; and the great religious movement 
which he set on foot must have wrought changes and helped to shape 
the course of events in the early history of Iran. The treatment of 
this question forms the subject of the present paper. 2 

1 This paper forms a companion-piece to the present writer’s discussion 
of ‘Zoroaster’s Native Place’ in JAOS. xv. 221-232. 

2 [Since the appearance of the monograph on the ‘Date of Zoroaster,’ 
which is here reprinted, the general subject of Zoroastrian chronology has 
been ably treated by E. W. West ( 8BE . xlvii. Introd. p. xxvii. seq.). 
Dr. West’s researches confirm the results here obtained ; and lie is in a 
position to define the date of Zoroaster still more precisely, at least on the 
basis of tradition, as b.c. 660-583. His entire discussion should be read. 
An extract from his chronological table is given in Appendix III. ] 
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The A vesta itself gives us no direct information in answer to the 
inquiry as to the date of Zoroaster. It presents, indeed, a picture 
of the life and times; we read accounts of King Vishtaspa, the 
Constantine of the Faith; but the fragments that remain of the 
sacred texts present no absolutely clear allusions to contemporary 
events that might decisively fix the era. The existing diversity of 
opinion with reference to Zoroaster’s date is largely due to this fact 
and to certain incongruities in other ancient statements on the 
subject. The allusions of antiquity to this subject may conveni¬ 
ently be divided into three groups: 3 — 

8 [The results of earlier investigators of the subject, Brisson, Stanley, 
Hyde, Buddeus, Prideaux, and others, as mentioned by Anqnetil du Perron, 
are practically included in his examination of the problem of Zoroaster’s 
date. Anquetil’s treatise, together with Boucher’s previous inquiries into 
the subject, are accessible in Kleuker, Anhang zum ZA. i. Thl. 1, pp. 325- 
374, and Thl. 2, pp. 55-81. They are of interest to the specialist. Cf. also 
Spiegel, Avesta Uebersetzt , i. 43, n. The later bibliography of the subject 
is given below in the course of the investigation.] 

I. First, those references that assign to Zoroaster [= P- 2 J 
the extravagant date b.c. 6000 . 

II. Second, such allusions as connect his name with the more or 
less legendary Kinus and the uncertain Semiramis. 

III. Third, the traditional date, placing the era of Zoroaster’s 
teaching at some time during the sixth century b.c. 

All the material will first be presented under the headings A. I., 
A. II., and A. III.; then a detailed discussion of the data, pages 
16-19 = pp. 170-174, under the heading B; and, finally, a sum¬ 
mary of results, under the heading C, pages 19-22 = pp. 174-177. 


SYNOPSIS OB DIVISION A. 

A I. Classical passages placing Zoroaster at 6000 b.c. 

a. Pliny the Elder. 

b. Plutarch. 

c. Scholion to Plato. 

d. Diogenes Laertius. 

e. Lactantius. 

f. Suidas. 

g. Georgius Syncellus. 
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A. II. Passages associating Zoroaster’s name with Semiramis and Ninus. 

a. Ctesias. 

b. Cephalion (Moses of Khorene, Georgius Syncellus). 

c. Theon. 

d. Justin. 

e. Amobius. 

f. Eusebius. 

g. Orosius. 

h. Suidas. 

i. Snorra Edda. 

j. Bar r Ali. 

A. III. The native tradition as to Zoroaster’s date. 

a. Arta Viraf. 

b. Bundahishn. 

c. Albiruni. 

d. Masudl. 

e. Tabari. 

1 The Dabistan. 

g. Eirdausl. 

h. The Mujmal al-Tawarikh and the Ulama -1 Islam. 

i. The Chinese-Parsi era. 

3 . Reports connecting Zoroaster and Jeremiah. 

k. Pahlavi Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar. 

l. Ammianus Marcellinus and Eutychius. 

m. Nicolaus Damascenus, Porphyry, etc. 


A. Data for the Age of Zoroaster. 

A. I. Allusions placing Zoroaster at 6000 B.C. 

The allusions of the first group comprehend those classical 
references that assign to Zoroaster the fabulous age of b.c. 6000 or 
thereabouts. 1 These references are confined chiefly to the classics, 
and their chief claim to any consideration is that they 
[= orig. p. 3] purport to be based upon information handed down from 
Eudoxus, Aristotle, and Hermippns. Such extraordi¬ 
nary figures, however, are presumably due to the Greeks’ having 
misunderstood the statements of the Persians, who place Zoroaster’s 
millennium amid a great world-period of 12,000 years, which they 
divided into cycles of 3000 years, 2 and in accordance with which 
belief Zoroaster’s fravashi had in fact existed several thousands of 
years. The classical material on the subject is here presented. 
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1 So the general classical statements of 1 5000 years before the Trojan 
war,’ or the like, although some variant readings 500 (for 5000) are found. 
The number 5000 (6000) is, however, the correct one. 

2 According to the chronology of the Bundahishn 34. 7, Zoroaster appeared 

at the end of the ninth millennium ; compare, West, Bundahish transl. 
SBE. v. 149-151 notes ; Spiegel, Eranische Alterthumskunde , i. 500-508; 
Windischmann, Zoroastrische Studien , 147-165 ■ also Plutarch Is. et Os. 47, 
OeSiro/xTros Hark robs p-ayovs avk pepos rpujx ^Aia 4tt} rbv pkv Kpareiv, 

t bv 5e KpareTadai twv 8ewv, #AAa 5e t pujx'ihia. paxeadat kcl\ 7 r o\epe?v /cal ava\bciv 
ra t ov erepov t 6v erepoy* t4\os 5’ a7roAef7re(T0ai rbv ‘'Aidyv. 

(a) Pliny the Elder (a.d. 23-79), JV. H. 30. 2. 1 [Wn. 279, 288], 
cites the authority of Eudoxus of Cnidus (b.c. 368), of Aristotle 
(b.c. 350), and of Hermippus (c. b.c. 250), for placing Zoroaster 
6000 years before the death of Plato or 5000 years before the Trojan 
war: Eudoxus , qui inter sapientiae sectas clarissimam utilissimamque 
earn (artem magicam ) inteliegi voluit , Zoroastrem hunc sex miiibus 
annorum ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit; sic et Aristoteles. Her¬ 
mippus qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit et viciens centum milia 
versuum a Zoroastre condita indicibus quoque voluminum eius positis 
explanavit , praeceptorem , a quo institutum dicer et, credidit Agonacen , 
ipsum vero quinque miiibus annorum ante Troianum bellum fuisse. 
Eor that reason apparently (jY. H. 30. 2. 11) he speaks of Moses as 
living multis miiibus annorum post Zoroastrem. But Pliny also ex¬ 
presses uncertainty as to whether there was one or two Zoroasters, 
and he mentions a later Proconnesian Zoroaster: N. H. 30. 2. 1 sine 
dubio illic (ars Magica) orta in Perside a Zoroastre , ut inter auctores 
convenit. Sed unus hie fuerit, an postea et alius , non satis constat; 
and after speaking of Osthanes, the Magian who accompanied Xerxes 
to Greece, he adds : (N. II. 30. 2. 8.) diligentiores paulo ante hunc 
( Osthanem ) ponunt Zoroastrem alium Proconnesium. Pliny's Pro¬ 
connesian Zoroaster must have flourished about the seventh or sixth 
century. [See Appendix Y. § 5, below.] 

(b) Plutarch (a.d. 1st century), adopts likewise the same general 
statement that places the prophet Zoroaster about 5000 years before 
the Trojan war: Is. et Os. 46 (ed. Parthey, p. 81), Za/poWrpi? (sic) o 

pay os, ov TrevraKKr^iXioi^ <et€<ti rtbv TpoHK<bv yeyovivai irpecrfivTepov ierropovenv. 

[See Appendix Y. § 6, below.] 

(c) The Scholion to the Platonic Alcibiades I. 122 (ed. Baiter, 
Orelli et Winckelmann, p. 918), makes a statement, in substance 
tantamount to the last one, as follows: Zajpodarpyapyaiorepo^ 
efa/acr^tAxoi? erecnv elvai Xeyerat ITAanovos. [See Appendix Y. § 1.] 
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[= orig. p. 4] (d) Diogenes Laertius (a.d. 2d, 3d century), de Vit 

Philos. Prooem. 2 (recens. Cobet, Paris, 1850, p. 1), 
similarly quotes Hermodorus (b.c. 250 ?), the follower of Plato, 
as authority for placing Zoroaster’s date at 5000 years before the 
fall of Troy, or, as he adds on the authority of Xanthus of Lydia 
(b.c. 50CM:50), Zoroaster lived 6000 years (some MSS. 600) before 
Xerxes. The text runs : a 7 n> 8e row May aw, aw apfai Z(i)pod(TTpr]v TOV 
TUptrrjv, 'E pp68o)pos plv 6 H\olt(dvlk6s ev ra> Trepl paOrjpidirtov <f>Y]<riv els tyjv 
T potas aAoicrw ery yeyovivcu 7r€VTa/c«r;j(iA.ia * 'Ea.vOos Se o AvSos els rrjv 
*&ep£oV 8ld/3oLVLV OL7TO TOV ZoipodcTTpOV efaKtCT^tAta <j>Y}<Tl f Kdl jJL€T CLVTOV 
yeyovevai 7roXXovs tivols Mayous Kara Sta 8ox$v, ’Oo-raj/a? /cat ’ A(TTpapL\j/v)(ovs 
/cat Tu)j3pvas /cat Ila^aras, pt-XP 1 rrjs tow Ilepcraw vtt y A\e£av8pov kcltcl- 
Xvo-ecjs . [See Appendix Y. § 15.] 

(e) Lactantius, Inst. 7. 15, must have entertained some similar 
opinion regarding Zoroaster; for he speaks of Hystaspes (famous as 
Zoroaster’s patron) as being an ancient king of Media long before 
the founding of Rome : Hystaspes qnoque , qui fuit Medorum rex 
antiquissimus . . . sublatum in ex orbe imperium nomenque Boma- 
num multo ante praefatus est , quam ilia Troiana gens conderetur 
(cf. Migne, Patrolog. tom. 6 and Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 259, 
293). 

(f) Suidas (10th century a.b.), s. v. Z^podo-Tpys, speaks of two 
Zoroasters, of whom one lived 500 (read 5000) years before the 
Trojan war, while the other was an astronomer of the.time of Ninus 
— eyevero 8e irpo tow Tpo/t/cow Irccrtv </>. 

(g) Georgius Syncellus, Chronographia , i. p. 147, ed. Dindorf, 
alludes to a Zoroaster as one of the Median rulers over Babylon. 
Cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302, and Haug, A Lecture on Zoro¬ 
aster, p. 23, Bombay, 1865. On Syncellus’ citation of Cephalion, 
see next page. 


A. II. Allusions associating Zoroaster’s Name with Semiramis 
and Ninus. 

Second to be considered is a series of statements which connect 
the name of Zoroaster with that of the more or less uncertain Ninus 
and Semiramis. 1 These references also are confined almost exclu¬ 
sively to the classics, and the difficulty with them is that, in addi¬ 
tion to their general character, which bears a legendary coloring, 
they are based apparently upon a misinterpretation of the name 
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’Q$vdpT7)s or its variants in a fragment of Ctesias (discussed below), 
which has been understood as an allusion to Zoroaster. 

1 The date of Semiramis, however, is regarded by Lehmann ( Berliner 

Philolog. Wochenblatt , Nr. 8, col. 239-240, 17 Febr. 1894, comparing Hdt. 

1. 184) to be about b.c. 800. 

(a) The authority of Ctesias (b.c. 400) is quoted by Diodorus 
Siculus (a.d. 1st century) 2. 6, for the statement that Ninus with 
a large army invaded Bactria and by the aid of Semiramis gained 
a victory over King Oxyartes. See Fragments of the Persika of 
Ktesias, ed. Gilmore, p. 29. Instead of the name ’OfWpr^s, the 
manuscript variants show ’E^aopT^s, XaopTys, Zaoprrjs. The last 
somewhat recalls the later Persian form of the name Zoroaster j and 
Cephalion, Justin, Eusebius, and Arnobius, drawing 

on Ctesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian or the opponent [= orig. p. 5] 
of Ninus (see below); but ’Ofmpr^s may very well be 
an independent name, identical as far as form goes with Av. 
uxsyat-drdta , Yt. 13. 128, and it is doubtless the better Greek reading. 
The other statements are here given as they similarly come into 
consideration with respect to Zoroaster’s native place. They are : — 

(b) Fragments of Cephalion (a.d. 120), preserved in the Arme¬ 
nian version of Eusebius, Chron. 1. 43, ed. Aucher: a passage 
describes the defeat of Zoroaster the Magian, king of the Bactrians, 
by Semiramis: <c Incipio scribere de quibus et alii commemorarunt 
atque imprimis Hellanicus Lesbius Ctesiasque Cnidius , deinde Herodo¬ 
tus Halicarnassus. 1 PHmum Asiae imperarunt Assy Hi, ex quibus 
erat Ninus Beli ( films ), cuius regni aetate res quam plurimae celeber- 
rimaeque virtutes gestae fueruntP Postea Ms adiciens profert etiam 
generationes Semiramidis atque ( narrat ) de Zoroastri Magi Bactriano- 
rum regis certamine ac debellatione a Semiramide: nec non tempus 
JSfini LII annos fuisse, atque de obitu eius. Post quern quum regnas- 
set Semiramis, muro Babylonem circumdedit ad eandem formam , qua 
a plerisque dictum est: Ctesia nimirum et Zenone Herodotoque nec 
non aliis ipsorum posteris. Deinde etiam apparatum belli Semiramir 
dis adversus Indos eiusdemque cladem et fugam narrat , etc . This 
statement is recorded by Georgius Syncellus (c. a.d. 800), Chron., ed. 
Dind. i. p. 315 : C(¥ Ap^o/xai ypa<f)ew, a<f >’ wv aAAot tc ipvypovevo-av , kgll to, 
7 rp(oTa *EAAanKos re 6 AeV/3ios kcll Kr^crt^s 6 KvtStos, eVetTa *H poSoros o 
'AAiKapvcurevs. to 7ra\cubv rJJs *A<rias if3a(ri\ev(raLV Ncravpioi, tiov 8e 6 
BrjXov Ntvos.’ , etr eVayet yivtviv 2ep,tpap,ecos /cat ZwpoaoTpov payov (MSS. 
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flarov) era v/3' tt}s Ntvov /?acriAeias. peO* ov Ba/?uAa)va, tfrrjvlv, rj %eptpapis 
eret^icre, rpo 7 rov a>s 7 roAAot? XeXcKrai, Kr^crta, Zrjvtovi (Miiller, Aetvajvt), 
‘HpoSora) Kal rots per y aurov? * crrparefyv re avrrj ? Kara r£>v IvStov Kai yjrrav 
k. r. X. Cf. also Windischmann, Zor . p. 303, Spiegel, E'mn. 

Alter. 1. 676-677; Muller, Frag. Hist. Gr . iii. 627. Furthermore, on 
the reputed work of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, i. 16, see Gil¬ 
more, Ktesias Persika , p. 30, n.; Spiegel, Fran. Alter, i. 682; Windisch- 
mann, Zor. Stud. pp. 304-305; Muller, Frag. Hist . Gr. iii. 627, v. 
328 ; Langlois, Historiens de VArmhiie , ii. 45-175, Paris, 1867-1869. 
[The Armenian Thomas ArzronnI associates Zoroaster’s name with 
Semiramis. See Appendix VI.] 

1 This mention of Herodotus might possibly be adduced as an argument 
that Herodotus was at least acquainted with the name of Zoroaster. 

(c) Again, Theon (a.d. 130 ?), Progymnasmata 9, irepl (TvyKpCo-cws, 
ed. Speugel, Ehet. Grace. ii. p. 115, speaks of “ Zoroaster the 
Bactrian ” in connection with Semiramis: Ov yap el Topvpis KpaVrwv 
icrrl K vpov rj Kal val pa Ata ^eptpapi^ Z(vpod(rrpov rou Ba^rptov, y8r) a-vyyco- 
pTjreov Kal to Orjkv rov appevos avSpaorepov eTvat. Cf. Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. p. 290, Spiegel Fran. Alterthumsk. i. 677. [See Appen¬ 
dix Y. § 8.] 

O orig. p. 6] (d) Justin (a.d. 120), in his epitome of Trogus Pom- 

peius’ Hist. Philippic. 1. 1, distinctly makes Zoroaster 
the opponent of Ninus, and says that he was king of Bactria and 
a Magician ■: postremum helium illi fuit cum Zoroastre , rege Bactrian - 
orum f qui primus dicitur artes magicas invenisse et mundi principia 
siderumque motus diligentissime spectasse. [See Appendix Y. § 10.] 

(e) Arnobius (a.d. 297), Adversus Gentes , 1. 5, in like manner 
mentions a battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians under 
the leadership respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios 
et Bactrianos , Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductorihus , See Gilmore, 
Ktesias , p. 36. [See Appendix Y. § 16.] 

(f) Eusebins (a.d. 300), Chron. 4. 35, ed. Aucher, has a like allu¬ 
sion : Zoroastres Magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur adversum 
quem Ninus dimicavit; and again (Windischmann, p. 290), Praepara- 
tio Fvang. 10. 9, 10, ed. Bind. I. p. 560, NtVos, Ka0’ ov ZcopoaWp^s 6 
Mayo? BaKTptW IfiacriXevcre. [See Appendix Y. § 18.] 

(g) Paulus Orosius (5th century a.d.), the Spanish presbyter, of 
whose chronicle we have also King Alfred’s Anglo-Saxon version, 
states that Ninus conquered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the 
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Magician. See Orosius, Old-English Text and Latin Original , ed. by 
Henry Sweet (Early Eng. Text Soc. vol. 79), p. 30-31: Novissime 
Zoroastrem Bactrianorum regem , eundemque magicae artis repertorem , 
pugna oppression interfecit. Or, in Anglo-Saxon, and he Ninus Soro- 
astrem Bactriana cyning , se cuthe derest manna drycroeftas y he hine 
oferwann and ofsloh. 

(h) Suidas in his Lexicon (s. v. Zoroaster) assumes the existence 
of two Zoroasters (cf. p. 4 = p. 154), the second an astrologer: ’A <rrpo- 
vo/xos e7rt NtVov /3a<n\£o)s Acrcru/nW. [Appendix V. § 45.] 

(i) In the Snorra Edda Preface, Zoroaster is identified with Baal 
or Bel, cf. Jackson in PAOS. y March, 1894, vol. xvi. p. cxxvi. [See 
Appendix VI.] 

0) In some Syriac writers and elsewhere an identification of 
Zoroaster with Balaam is recorded, for example in the Lexicon of 
Bar 'All (c. a.d. 832), s. v. Balaam y ‘ Balaam is Zardosht, the di¬ 
viner of the Magians.’ See Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Lit. pp. 27, 30 n., 32 (Drisler Classical Studies, 
N. Y., 1894). Sometimes he is only compared with Balaam. [An 
association of his name with Ham, Seth, and Abraham, is also found.] 

A. III. The Native Tradition as to Zoroaster’s Date. 

Third, the direct Persian tradition comes finally into considera¬ 
tion. This tradition is found in the chronological chapter of the 
Bundahishn, 34. 1-9, is supported by the Arta Vlraf, 1. 2-5 [and 
Zat-sparam, 23. 12], and is corroborated by abundant Arabic allu¬ 
sions (AlbirunI, Masudl, et al.). It unanimously places the opening 
of Zoroaster’s ministry at 258 years before the era of Alexander, or 
272 years before the close of the world-conqueror’s dominion. 
According to these figures, the date of Zoroaster would fall between 
the latter half of the seventh century b.c. and the middle of the 
sixth century; his appearance in fact would be placed 
in the period just preceding the rise of the Achae- [- °rig. p- 7] 
menian dynasty. This merits attention also in detail. 

(a) The Arta Vlraf 1. 1-5 in round numbers places Zoroaster 
three hundred years before Alexander’s invasion. Compare Haug 
and West, Arda Viraf p. 141. ‘The pious Zaratusht made the reli¬ 
gion which he had received, current in the world, and till the end of 
300 years the religion was in purity and men were without doubts. 
But afterwards the accursed Evil Spirit, the wicked one, in order to 
make men doubtful of this religion, instigated the accursed Alexan- 
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der, the Human, who was dwelling in Egypt, so that he came to the 
country of Iran with severe cruelty and war and devastation; he 
also slew the ruler of Iran, and destroyed the metropolis and empire/ 
[The Zat-sparam 23. 12 likewise alludes to the fact that the religion 
remained undisturbed ‘ until the 300th year ’]. 

(b) The Bundahishn chapter (ch. 34) ‘on the reckoning of the 
years’ (to which one MS. adds — ‘ of the Arabs’) more exactly com¬ 
putes the various millenniums that made up the 12,000 years of the 
great world-cycle recognized by the worshippers of Mazda. In this 
period the era of Zoroaster falls at the close of the first 9000 years. 
He is placed in reality at the beginning of the historic period, if the 
long reigns attributed to Kai-Yishtasp and to Yohuman son of 
Spend-dat (Av. Spento-data, 1ST. P. Isfendlar), may with reasonably 
fair justice be explained as that of a ruling house. There seems at 
least no distinct ground against such assumption. [West also 
explains the fabulous length of 120 years for Yishtasp’s reign, or b.c. 
660-540, as representing a short dynasty — SBE. xlvii. Introd. 
§ 70]. The Bundahishn passage, 34. 7-8, in West’s translation {SBE. 
v. 150-151) reads, (7) £ KaT-Yishtasp, till the coming of the religion, 
thirty years, altogether a hundred and twenty years. (8) Yohu- 
man, son of Spend-dat, a hundred and twelve years; Humai, who 
was daughter of Yoliuman, thirty years; Daral, son of Cihar-azad, 
that is, of the daughter of Yohuman, twelve years; Darai, son of 
Darai, fourteen years ; Alexander the Human, fourteen years/ 


Vishtasp, after coming of religion. 90 

Vohaman Spend-dat.112 

Humai.30 

Daral-i Clhar-azat.12 

Darai-I Daral.14 

Alexander Human. 14 

272 


The result therefore gives 272 years from ‘the coming of the 
religion ? until the close of the dominion of Alexander the Great, or 
258 years before the beginning of his power. A repeated tradition 
exists that Zoroaster was forty-two years old when he first converted 
King Yishtaspa, who became his patron. If we interpret ‘the 
coming of the religion 9 to mean its acceptance by Yishtaspa, we 
must add 42 years to the number 258 before Alexander in order to 
obtain the traditional date of Zoroaster’s birth. This would answer 
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to the ‘ three hundred years before Alexander * of the Arta Viraf. 
If, however, we take the phrase ( coming of the religion’ 
to mean the date of Zoroaster’s entry upon his ministry [= orig. p. 8] 
(as does West, SBE. v. 219), we must then add 30 
years, which was Zoroaster’s age when he beheld his first vision of 
Ormazd. [The latter view is the correct one as shown by West. It 
is worth remarking that as Zoroaster’s revelation and the ‘coming 
of the religion ’ are placed in the thirtieth year of Vishtasp’s reign 
as well as of the Prophet’s life, both men accordingly would be 
represented as born in the same year if we adopt an Oriental custom 
in dating a king’s accession to the throne from the day of his birth.] 
A calculation based upon the figures of this tradition would place 
Zoroaster’s birth 42 years + 258 years (= 300 years) before b.c. 330, 
the date of the fall of the Iranian kingdom through Alexander’s 
conquest; in other words it would assign Zoroaster’s birth to about 
b.c. 630. [But as West has shown (SBE. xlvii. §§ 53-54), there is 
an evident omission of 35 years in the reckoning; he accounts for 
this error and combines the items, 272 years of Bd. 34. 7-8 with this 
date of Alexander’s death, b.c. 323, and with the 30th year of 
Zoroaster’s life in which the Revelation came, and he finds b.c. 660 
as the traditional date of the birth of Zoroaster and of Vishtasp’s 
accession. See below, Appendix III.] According to the same tradi¬ 
tion the duration of the various reigns of the Kayanian dynasty 


would be about as follows 

[West’s 

corrected 

chronology now 

included]: — 

Reigned 

Fictitious 

[West’s correction, 

King. 

years. 

date b.o. 

including 35 years.] 

Vishtasp. 

120 

618-498 

660-640 

Vohuman (Ardashir Dirazdast) 

112 

498-386 

540-428 

Humal. 

30 

386-366 

428-363 

Daral. 

12 

356-344 

363-351 

Darai-i Daral. 

14 

344-330 

351-337 

[Accession of Alexander to his invasion 

.... 

337-331] 


The results would be somewhat altered if the computation be made 
according to lunar years or if a different point of departure be taken. 
The excessive lengths of the reigns of Vishtasp and Vohuman seem 
suspicious and suggest round numbers unless we are to interpret 
them as comprising successive rulers ; for example, in historic times, 
beside Hystaspes, the father of Darius, we have the names of two 
other Hystaspes, later connected with the ruling house of Bactria. 1 
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The historic reigns of the Achaemenians may be compared (cf. 
Stokvis, Manuel d’Histoire, p. 107). 


Cyrus. 

Cambyses. 

Darius I. 

Xerxes. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus 
Darius Nothos.... 
Artaxerxes Mnemon . 
Artaxerxes Oclius . . 

[Arses]. 

Darius Codomannus . 


b.c. 558-529 
529-521 
521-485 
485-465 
465-425 
425-405 
405-362 
362-340 
340-337 
337-330 


Comparison may be made, as with West, 2 identifying the long reign 
of Vohuman who is called Ardashlr (Artaxerxes or Ardashlr 
Dirazdast ‘the long-handed’) with Artaxerxes Longimanns and his 
successors. Historical grounds throughout seem to favor this. Tor 
HumaT, West suggests Parysatis as a possibility. The last two 
Darals answer to Ochus and Codomannus, and the reign of Kal- 
Vishtasp t seems intended to cover the period from Cyrus to Xerxes ’ 
(West). 3 There seems every reason to identify Vohuman Ardashlr 
Dirazdast with Artaxerxes Longimanus, according to the Bahman 
Yasht (Byt. 2. 17), as this Kayanian king ‘makes the religion 
current in the whole world.’ 4 One might be possibly tempted to 
regard the Vishtasp reign as representing the Bactrian rule until 
Artaxerxes, and assume that Zoroastrianism then became the faith 
of Persis. 5 This might account for the silence as to 
[— orig. p. 9] the early Achaemenians and shed some light on the 
problem concerning the Achaemenians as Zoroastrians; 
but there seems to be no historic foundation for such assumption. 
Suffice here to have presented the tradition in regard to the reigns 
of the Kayanian kings as bearing on Zoroaster’s date and the tradi¬ 
tional 258 years before Alexander as the era of ‘ the coming of the 
religion.’ 

1 See genealogical tables of the Achaemenidae in Stokvis, Manuel d'His- 
toire , de Genealogies et de Chronologies p. 108 (Leide, 1888) ; Pauly, Beal- 
Encyclopozdies article ‘ Achaemenidae 1 ; Justi, Geschichte des alien Persiens, 
p. 15 ; Iranisches Namenbuch , p. 398-399 ; and Smith, Classical Dictionary , 
article ‘ Hystaspes.’ 

2 West, Bundahish translated , SBE. v. 150 n., 198 n. 

8 De Harlez, Avesta traduit , Introduction p, ccxxviii, thinks that the early 
Achaemenians were intentionally sacrificed. Spiegel, ZDMG. xlv. 203, 
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identifies the first Dara! with Darius I., and believes that he was misplaced 
in the kingly list. This I doubt. 

4 West, Byt. transit SBE. v. 199. [See also above, pp. 81-82. Consult 
J. H. Moulton in The Thinker , ii. 498-501.] 

6 Dubeux, La Perse , p. 57, sharply separates the Oriental account of the 
Persian kings from the historical account. 

(c) The sum of 258 years is given also by so careful an inves¬ 
tigator as Alblruni (a.d. 973-1048). His statements are based on 
the authority of ‘the scholars of the Persians, the Herbadhs and 
IVLaubadhs of the Zoroastrians.’ 1 In his Chronology of Ancient Nations, 
p. 17,1. 17 (transl. Sachau), is found a statement of the Persian view 
in regard to Zoroaster’s date: ‘from his ( i.e . Zoroaster’s) appearance 
till the beginning of the iEra Alexandri, 2 they count 258 years.’ 
Several times he gives the received tradition that Zoroaster appeared 
in the 30th year of the reign of Yishtasp. In another place, Chron. 
p. 196 (transl. Sachau), he gives further information in regard to 
Zoroaster’s time: ‘ On the 1st Eamadan a.h. 319 came forward Ibn 
’Abl-Zakarriya. ... If, now, this be the time (i.e. a.h. 319 = a.d. 
931) which Jam asp and Zaradusht meant, they are right as far as 
chronology is concerned. Por this happened at the end of the Mm 
Alexandri 1242, i.e. 1500 years after Zaradusht.’ Prom this state¬ 
ment we may compute back to the year b.c. 569 as a date when a 
prophecy is supposed to have been made by Zoroaster and Jamasp. 
Alblruni is not exhausted yet. In Chron. 121 (transl. Sachau), he 
says, ‘we find the interval between Zoroaster and Yazdajird ben 
Shapur to be nearly 970 years.’ This gives the date about b.c. 571 
if we count Yazdajird’s reign as a.d. 399-420. Purthermore the 
carefully constructed tables which Alblruni gives from various sources 
are interesting and instructive, owing to their exact agreement with 
the reigns of the Kayanian kings as recorded in the Bundahishn. 
Thus, Chron. p. 112, 107-114 (transl. Sachau): — 


Kai Yishtasp till the appearance of Zoroaster.30 

The same after that event.90 

Kai Ardashlr Bahman (Yohuman).112 

Khumani (Humai).30 

Dara.12 

Dara ben Dara ..14 


On p. 115 he contrasts these dates with those given by [= ori £- p- 10 1 

early occidental authorities. Pinally, Chron. p. 32 

(transl. Sachau), the name of Thales is brought into connection with 
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Zoroaster, cf. p. 169, n. 3 below. So much for the information fur¬ 
nished by Albirum. 

1 Albiruni, Chronology of Ancient Nations , transl. and ed. by Sachau,p. 109. 

2 According to Alblru.nl, p. 32 (transl. Sachau) the JEra Alexandri would 
date from the time when Alexander left Greece at the age of twenty-six 
years, preparing to fight with Darius. 

(d) Of somewhat earlier date but identical in purport is the state¬ 
ment found in Masudl’s Meadows of Gold , written in a.d. 943-944 (Ma¬ 
sudi died a.d. 957). Like the Bundahishn and like Albiruni, Masudi 
reports that c the Magians count a period of two hundred and fifty- 
eight (258) years between their prophet Zoroaster and Alexander.’ 1 2 
He reiterates this assertion in Indicatio et Admonitio 2 by saying 
< between Zoroaster and Alexander there are about three hundred 
years.’ Nearly the same, but not exactly identical figures, are found 
as in the Bundahishn, regarding the length of the reigns of the various 
Kayanian kings; Zoroaster is stated, as elsewhere, to have appeared 
in the thirtieth (30) year of Vishtasp’s reign and he dies at the age 
of seventy-seven (77) after having taught for thirty-five (35) years. 3 
The statement that Zoroaster lived to the age of 77 years is also 
found elsewhere. 4 What Masudi has to say on the subject of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s being a lieutenant of Lohrasp ( Aurvat-aspa) and regard¬ 
ing Cyrus as contemporary with Bahman will be mentioned below, 
as a similar statement occurs in the Dinkart (Bk. 5). [West, SBE. 
xlvii. 120.] 

1 Masudi (Maijoudi), Les Prairies d*Or , Texte et traduction par Barbier 
de Meynard , iv. 107 4 Les Mages compteut entre leur prophfcte Zoroastre, 
fils d’Espiman, et Alexandre, une p^riode de deux cent cinquante-huit ans. 
Entre Alexandre, qu’ils font r^gner six ans, et Pav^nement d’Ard^chir, cinq 
cent dix-sept ans ; enfin entre Ard^chir et Phdgire cinq cent soixante-quatre 
ans. . . du rfcgne d’ Alexandre & la naissance du Messie, trois cent soixante- 
neuf ans; de la naissance du Messie celle du Prophfcte cinq cent vingt 
et un ans.’ Observe especially that Masudi in Indicatio et Admonitio , 
(p. 327-328) accounts for the intentional shortening of the period between 
Alexander and Ardashlr. What he has to say on this subject is worth 
looking up in connection with SBE. v. 151 n. 

2 Masudi, Le Lime de V Indication et de V Admonition (in Prairies <T Or, 
ix. p. 327), ‘Zoroastre fils de Poroschasp fils d’Asinman, dans l’Avesta, qui 

est le livre qui lui a 6t6 r6v£16, annonce que, dans trois cents ans, 1’empire 

des Perses Cpronvera une grande revolution, sans que la religion soit detruite ; 
mais qu’au bout de mille ans, Pempire et la religion p&iront en meme 
temps. Or entre Zoroastre et Alexandre il y a environ trois cents ans j car 
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Zoroastre a paru du temps de Caibistasp, fils de Cailohrasp, comme nous 
Pavons dit ci-devant.’ See Masudi, Kitab al-Tanbih , p. 90 seq., ed. de 
Goeje, Leyden, 1894. Compare also Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , p. 35 
(in Drisler Classical Studies, New York, 1894); [and Le Livre de VAvertisse- 
ment , traduction par B. C. de Yaux (Socidt6 Asiatique), p. 140, Paris, 1896]. 

8 Masudi, Prairies d’O, ii. p. 123, ed. Barbier de Meynard. ‘Youstasf 
(Gustasp) r6gna aprfcs son pfere (Lohrasp) et rdsida h Balkb. II 6tait sur le 
trCne depuis trente ans, lorsque Zeradecht, fils d’Espiman 
se pr£senfca devant lui . . . (p. 127). Youstasf r^gna cent [—orig. p. 11] 
vingt ans avant d’adopter la religion des Mages, puis il 
mourut. La predication de Zeradecht dura trente-cinq ans, et il mourut 
£g£de soixante et dix-sept ans.’ The detailed reigns (Masudi, op. cit. ii. 
126-129) are Vishtasp 120 years, Bahmau 112, Humal 30 (or more), Dara 
12 , Dara son of Dara 30, Alexander 6 (cf. vol. iv. p. 107 ‘ Alexandre, qu’ils 
font r^gner six ans’). The latter would answer pretty nearly to the com¬ 
monly received years of Alexander in Persia, n.c. 330-323. Observe that 
the years of the last three reigns vary somewhat from the Bundahishn. 
Deducting from Vishtasp’s reign the 30 years till Zoroaster appeared and 
counting simply to the coming of Alexander, the resulting 274 years would 
place Zoroaster’s appearance at b.c. 604 or, if 42 years old at the time, his 
birth at n.c. 646. [See now West’s correction which gives b.c. 660.] But 
notice that instead of 274 years as here, Masudi elsewhere says ( Prairies 
d’Or, iv. 106, quoted above) there were 258 years between Zoroaster and 
Alexander. 

4 E.g. Dlnkart Bk. 7.5.1 (communication from West) and in the Bivayats. 

(e) The period at which the Arabic chronicler Tabari (died a.d. 
923) 1 places Zoroaster in his record of Persian reigns, is practically 
identical with the preceding in its results, although he occasionally 
differs in the length of the individual reigns, e.g. Bahman 80 years 
(although he mentions that others say 112 years), Humal about 20 
years, Dara 23 years. He tells also of a tradition that makes of 
Zoroaster one of the disciples of Jeremiah. The latter, according 
to the generally accepted view, began to prophesy about n.c. 626. 
These points will be spoken of again below. 

1 See Zotenberg, Chronique de Tabari , traduite sur la version persane 
d'Abou-Ali Mohammed BeVami, tome i. 491-508, Paris, 1867. 

(f) The Dabistan (translated by Shea and Troyer, i. 306-309) nar¬ 
rates that the holy cypress which Zoroaster had planted at Kishmar 
in Khorassan [I formerly wrongly read Kashmir] and which was 
cut down by the order of Mutawakkal, tenth khalif of the Abbas- 
sides (reigned a.d. 846-860), had stood ‘fourteen hundred and fifty 
years (1450) from the time of its being planted, to the year 232 of 
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the Hejirah (a.d. 846).’ If these years be reckoned as solar years, 
according to the custom of the ancient Persians, and counted from 
the beginning of Mutawakkal’s reign, the date of the planting of 
the cypress would be b.c. 604; but if reckoned according to the 
lunar calendar of the Mohammedans (i.e. equivalent to 1408 solar 
years), the epoch would be b.c. 562. 1 The former date (b.c. 604) 
recalls the reckoning of Masudi alluded to above, on p. 10 [= p. 162]. 
The event of the planting must have been an occasion of special 
moment; from a reference to the same in Firdausi (translation by 
Mold, iv. 291-293, Paris, 1877), the conversion of Vishtaspa is per¬ 
haps alluded to. If the conversion of Vishtaspa really be alluded 
to, 42 years must be added to give the approximate date of Zoro¬ 
aster’s birth. Perhaps, however, some other event in the prophet’s 
life is commemorated. 2 In any case the results lead us to the latter 
part of the seventh century b.c. and the first part of the sixth century. 
[See now above, p. 80.] 

1 See the calculation [of Anquetil du Perron, in Kleuker, Anh. zum ZA. 

i. Thl. 1. pp. 346-847, and] of Shea and Troyer, Dabistdn , 
[= orig. p. 12] translated , i. 308, n., Paris, 1843 and Mirkhond’s History of 

the Early Kings of Persia , transl. Shea, p. 281-282, London, 
1832. According to E. Roth, ‘ Zoroastrische Glauhenslelire 7 in Geschichte 
unserer abendldndischen Philosophies i. 850, the era of the cypress is b.c. 
560. This is adopted by Floigl, Cyrus unci Herodot , p. 15, 18 (Leipzig, 
1881). [On Kishmar consult also Vullers, Fragmented p. 113]. 

2 In case the 1450 years be reckoned back from the date of Mutawakkal’s 
death (a.d. 860) instead of from the beginning of his power, the numbers 
would be respectively b.c. 590 (if solar), or b.c. 548 (if lunar). 

(g) The figures of the chapter-headings in the Shah JSFdmah of Fir¬ 
dausi (a.d. 940-1020) likewise place the opening of Vishtaspa’s 
reign at about three hundred years before Alexander’s death. 1 

1 Pirdusii Schahname, ed. Vullers-Landauer, iii. p. 1495 seq. See also 
Shea and Troyer’s Dabistdn , Introd. i. p. lxxxvi and p. 380. Consult the 
chapter-headings of the reigns in Mohl’s translation of PirdausI, vols. iv.-v. 
Observe that Bahman is assigned only 99 years instead of the usual 112 ; 
the duration of Vishtaspa’s reign is given in Mohl, vol. iv. 587, ‘ cent vingt 
ans ’ in harmony with tbe usual tradition. 

(h) The Persian historical work, Mujmal al-Tawarlkh (a.h. 520 
= a.d. 1126), 1 following the authority of the Chronicle of the Kings 
of Persia, brought from Farsistan by Bahram, son of Merdanshah, 
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Mobed of Shapur, enumerates 258 years before Alexander. 2 The 
Ulama-i Islam counts three hundred. 3 

1 See Extraits du Modjmel al-Tewarikh, relatifs a Vhistoire de la Perse , 
traduits du persan , par Jules Mold (Journal Asiatique, tome xi. pp. 136, 
258, 320, Paris, 1841). 

2 Cf. op. cit. p. 230. The author acknowledges indebtedness also to 
Hamzah of Isfahan, Tabari, and Firdausi. His chronology may be deduced 
from pp. 330-339 of the work cited; it runs, Lohrasp 120 years, Gushtasp 
120 years, Bahman 112, Humal 30, Darah 12 [or 14], Dara son of Darab 14 
[or 16], Alexander 14 [or 28], Observe the alternative figures in the case 
of the last three numbers. 

According to Roth, Gesckichte unserer abendtdndischen Philosophies i. 
351, the author of the Mujmal al-Tawarikh places Zoroaster 1700 years 
before his own time ; on this ground Roth places the death of Zoroaster at 
b.c. 522, and is followed by Floigl, Cyrus und Herodot , p. 18. Cf. Kleuker’s 
Zend-Avesta , Anh. Bd. i. Theil 1, p. 347. 

8 See Vullers, Fragmente uber Zoroaster , p. 58. 

(i) Interesting is the fact noticed by Anquetil du Perron/ that a 
certain religious sect that immigrated into China a.d. 600 is evi¬ 
dently of Zoroastrian origin and that these believers have an era 
which dates approximately from b.c. 559 ; this date Anquetil 
regards as referring to the time when Zoroaster left his home and 
entered upon his mission — a sort of Iranian Hejirah. 

1 See Anquetil du Perron quoted by Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend-Avesta , 
Bd. i. Thl. 1, pp. 349-351; cited also hy Shea, Mirkhond J s History , p. 282, 
and by Roth in Geschichte abendland. Philosophies i. 353 and note 566, and 
followed by Floigl, Cyrus und Herodots p. 18. 

(j) Similar in effect as far as concerns the period at which they 
place the prophet, although of doubtful value or other¬ 
wise to be explained, are those Syriac and Arabic [= orig. p. 13] 
reports which connect the name of Zoroaster with Jer¬ 
emiah and which make him the latter’s pupil or even identify him 
with Baruch the scribe of Jeremiah. 1 Presumably this association 
is due to confusing the Arabic form of the name Jeremiah Armiah 
with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urmiali (Urumiyah). 2 

1 (a) The Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar Bahlul (about a.d. 963) s.v. 
Kasoma (divinator) : 4 Divinator, like Zardosht, who people say is Baruch 
the Scribe ; and because the gift of prophecy was not accorded to him he 
went astray, journeyed to [other] nations and learned twelve tongues.’ Cf. 
Payne-Smith, Thesaurus SyriacuSs col. 3704. 
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( 3 ) Also Bishop Tshodad of Hadatha (about a.d. 852), commentary on 
Matth. ii. 1, ‘ Some say that he (Zoroaster) is the same as Baruch the pupil 
of Eramya (Jeremiah), and that because the gift of prophecy was denied 
him as [had been] his wish, and hecanse of that bitter exile and the sack 
of Jerusalem and the Temple, he became offended (or angry) and went 
away among other nations, learned twelve languages, and in them wrote 
that vomit of Satan, i.e. the hook which is called Abhasta.’ Cf. Gottheil, 
Deferences to Zoroaster , p. 29. 

( 7 ) Identically, Solomon of Hilat (born about a.d. 1222), Booh of the 
Bee , ‘ this Zaradosht is Baruch the scribe,’ p. 81 seq., ed. Budge (Anecdota 
Oxoniensia), also E. Kuhn, Eine zoroastnsche Prophezeiung in christlichem 
Gewande (Festgruss an B. von Both, Stuttgart, 1893, p. 219). Consult 
especially Gottheil, Deferences to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical Studies, New 
York, 1894). 

(5) Tabari (died a.d. 923) likewise notices the association of Zoroaster 
with Jeremiah. According to him * Zoroaster was of Palestinian origin, a 
servant to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite. But he proved treacherous and false to him. Wherefore God 
cursed him, and he hecame leprous. He wandered to Adarhaijan, and 
preached there the Magian religion. From there he went to Bishtasp 
(Vislitaspa), who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had come 
before him, and preached his doctrine to him, it caused him to marvel, and 
he compelled his people to accept it, and put many people to death on its 
account. Then they followed it (the religion). Bishtasp reigned one hun¬ 
dred and twelve ( 112 ) years.’ Gottheil, Deferences to Zoroaster , p. 37. 
See also Ghronique de Tabari traduite par H. Zotenberg, i. p. 499. [In 
the story of the leprosy can there be some reminiscence of Elisha’s servant 
Gehazi, who was cursed with leprosy for falsehood after the cleansing of 
Naaman ? See II. Kings, v. 1-27 and compare sara'ath , p. 30 above, and 
Hyde, p. 314.] 

(e) The same general statements of Tabari are repeated by Ibn al-Athir 
(13th century) in his Kitab al-Kdmil fi al-ta’arikh. See Gottheil, Defer¬ 
ences to Zoroaster , p. 39. 

(O Once the Syrian Gregorius Bar 'Ebhraya Abulfaraj (c. a.d. 1250) 
calls Zoroaster a disciple of Elijah (mistake for Jeremiah?), see Gottheil, 
Deferences to Zoroaster , p. 32. 

Of) Similarly the Arab historian Abu Mohammed Mustapha calls Zoroaster 
a disciple of Ezir (Ezra), see Hyde, Hist . Delig . veterum Persarum , p. 313. 

2 So suggested by de Sacy, Notices et Ex traits ties Manuscrits de la Bibl . 
du Doi , ii. 319, see Gottheil, Deferences to Zoroaster (Drisler Classical 
Studies, p. 30 n.). [Anquetil du Perron’s view was, that this is owing to 
an unwillingness to attrihute to the Persians a prophet of their own, with¬ 
out Semitic influence ; see his paragraph in Kleuker, Anh. zum ZA. i. Thl. 
1, p. 341. This is no doubt also true. See likewise p, 30 ahove.] 

(k) Pointing to a similar era are the Pablavi (Dlnkart Bk. 5. and 
Mkh.) and Perso-Arabic allusions to Nebuchadnezzar as lieutenant 
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of Vishtasp's predecessor, Lohrasp, and of Vishtasp himself as well 
as of his successor Bahman (Vohuman). [See also above, p. 91, n. 2.] 
In the same connection Cyrus's name is joined with Vishtasp and 
Bahman. 1 

1 (a) According to Tabari (10th century a.d.) and Masudi, [= orig. p. 14] 
Nebuchadnezzar was lieutenant successively under Lohrasp, 

Vishtasp * and Bahman ; the tradition regarding Lohr asp’s taking of Jerusa¬ 
lem is found in the Pahlavi Dlnkart Bk. 5 and Mainog-i Khirat 27. 66-67, 
transl. West, SBE. xxiv. 65. Tabari (or rather the Persian version of the 
latter hy Bel'ami) gives two different versions of the story (see Chronique 
. de Tabari , traduite sur la version persane de Bel'ami par H. Zotenberg , 
vol. i. pp. 491-507, Paris, 1867), and (Tabari op. cit. p. 503) the return of 
the Jews to Jerusalem is placed in the 70th year of Bahman. Signs of con¬ 
fusion are evident. So also in Mirkhond (15th century a.d.) who in his 
history repeats Tabari’s statement with reference to Nebuchadnezzar and 
Lohrasp, and makes Cyrus a son of Lohrasp although he is placed in the 
reign of Bahman. He regards Bahman (Vohuman) as a contemporary of 
Hippocrates (b.c. 460-357) and Zenocrates (n.c. 396-314) which would har¬ 
monize properly with the traditional dates above given (pp. 8-9 = pp. 159- 
160) for Bahman’s reign. See Shea, Mirkhond's History , pp, 264,291, 343). 

(j8) Masudi is worth consulting on the same point, especially in respect 
to certain presumed relations between the Persians and the Jews. See 
Barbier de Meynard, Maqoudi Les Prairies d' Or , ii. 119-128. 

(1) At this point may be mentioned two other allusions that place 
Zoroaster's activity in the sixth century before the Christian era, 
although the former of these rests upon the identification of the 
prophet's patron Vishtaspa with Hystaspes the father of Darius. 
The first of these allusions, that given by Ammianus Marcellinus 
(5th century a.d.), 1 directly calls Vishtaspa (Hystaspes) the father 
of Darius, although Agathias (6th century a.d.) 2 expresses uncertainty 
on this point. The second allusion is found in Eutychius, the 
Alexandrine Patriarch, who makes Zoroaster a contemporary of 
Cambyses and the Magian Smerdis, 3 a view which is shared by the 
Syrian Gregorius Bar 'Ebhraya Abulfaraj (c. a.d. 1250) 4 [and by the 
Arab ehronologist al-Makln 5 ]. 

1 Ammian. Marcell. 23.6. 32, Magiam opinionum insignium auctor amplis- 
simus Plato, Machagistiam esse verbo mystico docet , divinorum incorruptissi- 
mum cultum, cuius scientiae saeculis priscis multa ex Chaldaeorum arcanis 
Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres , deinde Hystaspes rex prudentissimus , Darii 
pater. The general opinion is that ‘ saeculis priscis’ is allowable in consid¬ 
eration of the thousand years that separated Zoroaster and Ammianus, 
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and assuming that Ammianus understood Zoroaster and Hystaspes to he 
contemporaries, cf. Kleuker,Araftatt 0 zum Zend-Avesta , Bd. i. Thl. 1, p. 334. 

2 Agathias 2. 24, Zwpoaa-Tpov rov ’Opfidodecos . . . oStos Ee <5 Zcopoddos t tfrot 
ZapdS7)s — SiTT^ yap eV avT(p 7} inoDPvpla — dnyvlKa juep fjKfxaae t tjp dpx Vi Kai to&s 
v6fxovs 606to, ouk epean aatpws Stayvauai. Tlepffai Se avrbp ol pvp eVi *ToTao-irea>, 
otfrw 5?} Tt aTtX&s (pacrt yeyopepaty &s Aiap afMpiyposiaBaiy teal ovk eJpat padup, 
irdrepop A apelov nar^p efre «ai &\Aos oStos vtt 7jpx^v 'TffTdffTrrjs. [See Appendix 
y. § 35.] 

8 Eutychii Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales. Illustr. Selden, interpr. E. 
Pocock. Oxon. 1658, pp. 262-263, Mortuo Cyro Dario Babelis rege t post 
ipsum imperavit jilius ipsius Kambysus annos novem: post quem Samardius 
Magus annum unum. Hie, Magus c ognominatus est quod ipsius tempore 
floruerit Persa quidam Zaradasht (ouwtMjjp), qui Mag ovum religionem 
c ondidit aedibus igni dedicatus. Post ipsum regnavit Dara primus , annos 
viginti. Post ilium Artachshast Longimanus cognominatus annos viginti 
quattuor. On this authority Floigl, following Both, wishes to assign the 
year of Zoroaster’s death to b.c. 522, cf. Cyrus und Herodot , p. 18, and 
Roth, Geschichte uns. abendland. Philosophic i. 353. 

* Bar 'Ebhraya, Arabic Chronicon , p. 83, ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890 (cited 
by Gottheil, Deferences to Zoroaster , p. 32). ‘In those days (of Cambyses) 
came Zaradosht chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijan, or, as 
some say, of Athor (Assyria). It is reported that he was one of Elijah’s (!) 
disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the birth of Christ.’ 

[ 5 See Hyde Hist. Delig. vet. Pers. pp. 528-529.] 

(m) Finally two other allusions are here added for the sake of 
completeness, as they have been interpreted as pointing to the fact 
that Zoroaster lived about the sixth century b.c. There seems to be 
nothing in them, however, to compel us to believe that Zoroaster is 
regarded as living only a short time before the events to which they 
allude. The first is a passage in Nicolaus Damascenus (1st century 
b.c.), who represents that when Cyrus was about to burn the unfort¬ 
unate Croesus, his attention was called to Zippodorrpov Aoyia, which 
forbade that fire should be defiled. 1 The second item of information 
is found in such references as represent Pythagoras as following 
Zoroaster’s doctrines. 2 Lastly, the association of Zoroaster’s name 
with that of Thales, by AlbirunI, has been noted above. 3 

1 Nicolaus Damascenus Eragm. 65, Muller Fragm. Hist. Gr. iii. 409 SAjuara 

Saijudpia eVe 7 rt 7 rre, Kal o r l re rijs 2iil3i>AAr)s XPV^P 0 ^ t d re Zapodarpov \6yia. elarjei. 
K po?<rov fAGP oZv i(36ojp en fxaAAop ■?) tt aAcu ffc6(eiv. . . . T 6p ye fx^v ZwpodffTprjP 
Tlepaai air’ iicelvov 5te?Trau y fx'/jre ueKpovs Kaleip, ju^t’ &AAas jxtalpetp 7 rSp, nal 
ndAat tovto fcadeffru >s rb p6pufxov t6t e £ e^aLcaffd/xePOt. (Latin version) Persas 
. . . religio ac metus divfim incessit: Sibyllae quoque vaticinia ac Zoroa- 
stris oracula in mentem veniebant. Itaque clamitabant y multo , quam antea, 
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contentius , ut Croesus servaretur. ... At Persae exinde sanxerunt juxta 
praecepta Zoroastris , ne cadavera cremare neque ignem contaminare post - 
hac liceret, quod quum apud eos ex veteri instituto obtinuisset , turn magis 
conjirmaverunt. Cf. de Harlez, Avesta traduit , Introd. pp. xliv, lxvii. 

2 The principal references are to be found in Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien , pp. 260-264, 274, from whose work they are taken. Several of these 
allusions mention Zoroaster’s name directly ; in others we may infer it, since 
Pythagoras is made a student of the Magi, whom classical antiquity regards 
as the exponents of Zoroaster’s teaching. Such allusions are: ( a ) Cicero, 
de Fin. 5. 29, ipse Pythagoras et Aegyptum lustravit et Persarum Magos 
adiit; (p) Valerius Maximus 8 . 7 extern. 2, inde ad Persas profectus Mago - 
rum exactissimae prudentiae se formandum tradidit; ( 7 ) Pliny, N. H. 30. 2. 1, 
Pythagoras , Empedocles , Democritus , Plato ad hanc ( magicen ) discendam 
navigavere; (5) Porphyrius, VitaPythag. 41, inti kA rod 0 eoG, ws irapd tuv 
M dywv iirwOdvcT 0, bu 'Clpopdfav ica\ov<rw iiceh/ot ; and Vita Pythag. 12 , iv re 
B a&v\a>vi rots r 1 &W01s XaA. 5 a/ots avveyiveT0 teal 7 rpbs Za&paTOv [Zdparov, 

Nauck] (Zoroaster ?) a^heero; (e) Plutarch, de animae procr. in Timaeo 
2. 2, Zapdras 6 Tivday6pov SiSdaicaKos (Q Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata, 
1, p.357 (ed. Potter) ZwpodarTprjV rbv M dyov rbv Tliparju 6 Tlvdayipas ££i)\w<r€V 
(MS. 65^Ao?o-€v), cf. Cyrillus, adv. Jul. 3, p. 87, where Pythagoras is called 
iravapLcrros £t)\q>tyis of Zoroaster; ( 17 ) Suidas s.v. Pythagoras, Xlv9ay6pas * 
ovros fjKovcre — zdpT\ros tov p.dyov (is it Zoroaster ?) ; ( 0 ) Apuleius Florid, 
p. 19 (ed. Altih.) sunt qui Pythagoram aiunt eo temporis inter captivos 
Cambysae regis Aegyptum cum adveheretur , doctores habuisse Persarum 
magos ac praecipue Zoroastrem omnis divini arcani antistitem; (*) in 
Lucian’s Dialogue Menippus , § 6 , p. 463, the Babylonian Magi are the pupils 
and successors of Zoroaster fxoi . . . c5o£e is B a$v\S>va. i\96vra. r ipos 

T<bv Maywp tojv Zwpodarpov p.<x9t]tu>v Kcil 5ia5<$xwj/. Also some others. 

[ 3 See p. 161 above. The particular passage is one in which Alblrunl dis¬ 
cusses the various possibilities as to the date of Thales. He adds that * if 
he (i.e. Thales) lived at the time of Kai Kubadh, he stands near to Zoro¬ 
aster, who belonged to the sect of the Harranians’ ( Chron . p. 32, 1. 16, 
transl. Sachau).] 


B. Discussion of the Data. 

The material above collected presents most of the [ = orig. p. 16] 
external evidence that we have in regard to the age at 
which Zoroaster lived. We are now prepared for a more compre¬ 
hensive view of the subject, for a discussion of the data in hand, 
for a presentation of certain internal evidences that need to be 
brought out, and for arguments and possible deductions. Several 
points immediately suggest themselves for comment. 

First, in discussing the classical allusions above presented, one is 
justified from the connection in assuming that such allusions as are 
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made to the name of Zoroaster as a religious teacher or sage, all 
refer to the one great prophet of ancient Iran. No account, I think, 
need therefore be taken of such views as assume the existence of two 
or of several Zoroasters, belonging to different periods in the world’s 
history. Such a view was held by Suidas (s.v. Zoroastres ) and was 
evidently earlier shared by Pliny; 1 it met with acceptance also 
among some of the old-fashioned writers in more recent times; 2 but 
there is no real evidence in its favor, and it is due to an attempt to 
adjust the discrepancy existing in classical statements with regard 
to Zoroaster’s date. History knows of but one Zoroaster. 

1 Pliny N. H. 30. 2. 1. sine dubio illic orta (ars Magica) in Perside a 
Zoroastre , ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hie fuerit, anpostea et alius , 
non satis constat. He adds a little later (30. 2. 8) diligentiores paulo ante 
hunc( i.e. Osthanem ) Zoroastrem alium Proconnesium. 

2 E.g. Kleuker (quoting the Abb6 Foucher), Anhang zum Zend-Avesta, 
Bd. i. Thl. 2, p. 68-81. 


Second, among the three dates which may be deduced from the 
material above collected and which are summarized on p. 2 [ = p. 152], 
we are justified upon reasonable grounds, I think, in rejecting the 
excessively early date of b.c. 6000 or thereabouts. The explanation 
above offered to account for the extravagant figures seems satis¬ 
factory enough. 

Third, such dates as might be arrived at from the sporadic allusions 
that associate the name of Zoroaster with Semiramis and Ninus, 
with Nimrod and Abraham, or with Baal, Bel, Balaam, as above dis¬ 
cussed, have little if any real foundation. In each instance there 
seem to me to be reasonable grounds for discarding them. 

There remains finally a comparatively large body of material that 
would point to the fact that Zoroaster flourished between the latter 
part of the seventh century and the middle of the sixth century 
before the Christian era. The material when sifted reduces itself; 
first, to the direct tradition found in two Pahlavi books, Bundahishn 
and Arta Viraf, which places Zoroaster’s era three hundred years, 
or more exactly 258 years, before Alexander’s day; second, to the 
Arabic allusions which give the same date in their 
[- orig. p. 17] chronological computations and which in part lay 
claim to being founded upon the chronology of the 
Persians themselves; 1 third, to similar allusions elsewhere which 
place Zoroaster at about this period. 
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1 Compare Albirunl, Chronology of Ancient Nations , p. 109, 112 (transl. 
Sachau) ; and the Modjmel al-Tewarikh , p. 142, 320, 330 (traduit Mohl, 
Journal Asiatique, xi. 1841), stating that the account is based on the 
Chronicle of Mohed Bahram. 

Certain objections may be raised to a view based upon tbis mate¬ 
rial last given. 

First among these objections is a claim often urged, that the tra^ 
ditional date rests upon an erroneous identification of Vishtaspa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. I cannot see, from the allu¬ 
sions or elsewhere, that the Persians made any such identification; 
the impression gained from the material presented is rather in fact 
to the contrary; one may recall, for example, how widely different 
the ancestry of Vishtaspa is from the generally received descent of 
Hystaspes the father of Darius (a point which Floigl and Both 
seem to have overlooked). It was only the classical writer Amrni- 
anus Marcellinus who, in antiquity, made any such identification. 
The point has already been sufficiently dealt with above, p. 14 
[= p. 167, and West now also treats it in like manner — SBE. xlvii. 
Introd. § 70]. 

A second objection may be brought on the plea that the tradi¬ 
tional date (7th to middle of 6th century b.c.) would not allow of 
the lapse of sufficient time to account for the difference in language 
between the Gathas and the Old Persian inscriptions and for certain 
apparent developments in the faith. Furthermore, that a longer 
period of time must be allowed to account for the difference 
between the fixed title Auramazda, current in western 

Persia in Achaemenian times, and the divided form of the divine 
name Ahura Mazda (or Ahura alone and Mazda alone) as found in 
the Avesta, especially in the Zoroastrian Gathas. This point has 
been noticed in the interesting and instructive paper of Professor 
Tiele, Over de Oudheid van het Avesta , p. 16, 1 who comes to the 
result that Zoroastrianism must have existed as early as the first 
half of the 7th century b.c. 2 If we accept, as I believe we should, 
the theses that Vishtaspa ruled in eastern Iran, and that, although 
Zoroaster was a native of Adarbaijan, the chief scene of his religious 
activity was eastern Iran, 3 and that the faith spread from Bactria 
westwards, 4 I cannot see that these arguments militate against the 
traditional date under discussion. Dialectic differences between the 
Bactrian region and Persia Proper would sufficiently account for 
arguments based on language alone. This, added to national and 
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individual differences, might well account for the fixed form of the 
name Auramazda among the Achaemenians as contrasted with the 
Avestan form. Who can say how rapidly the creed spread from 
the east to the west and what changes consequently in a short time 
may have resulted ? New converts in their zeal are often more rad¬ 
ical in progressive changes than first reformers. Per- 
[= orig. p. 18] sis, with its original difference in dialect, may in 
short time have developed the single title Auramazda 
from Akura Mazda as watchword of church and state. See also 
note, p. 20, top [= p. 174]. 

1 Reprinted from the Mededeelingen der Koninklijke Akademie van Weten- 
schappen , Afdeeling Letterkunde , 3de Reeks, Peel xi. 364-385. 

2 Tielc’s little work argues admirably for the antiquity of the Avesta as 
opposed to Darmesteter’s views for the lateness of the Gathas. I wish I 
could be convinced by Professor Tiele (p. 19) that the names of the Median 
kings, Phraortes ( fravaH ), Kyaxares ( 'uvaxlatara ), Deiokes (*dahyuka) as 
well as Eparna, Sitiparna of the early Esarhaddon inscription (explained as 
containing hvardnah , ‘glory’), are due to concepts originated by Zoroaster 
and are not merely marks of beliefs which Zoroastrianism inherited directly 
from existing Magism. The name of Darius’s contemporary Khsathrita 
(Bh. 2. 15; 4. 19, Bh. e. 6) is not so important for the argument. I con¬ 
fess I should like to place Zoroaster as early as the beginning of the 7th 
century. The earlier, the better. [On Phraortes viewed as a Zoroastrian, 
compare more recently, Justi, in Preuss . Jahrbiicher , Bd. 88, p. 258; 
Grundriss d. iran. Philol, ii. p. 411.] 

3 On eastern Iran, cf. Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur (Erlangen, 1882) and 
English translation of same, Darah D. P. Sanjana, Eastern Iranians 
(London, 1885-1886). 

4 See Jackson, Zoroaster's Native Place , JAOS. xv. 230 seq. So in spite 
of Spiegel, ZDMG. xlv. 198 seq. 

A final objection may be raised as to the real historic worth and 
chronological value of the Persian tradition which places Zoroaster 
three centuries before Alexander. This it must frankly be said is 
the real point of the question. Is there a possibility of Arabic 
influence at work upon the statements of the Bundahishn and Arta 
Viraf [and Zat-sparam] ? Is the whole chronology of the Bundar 
hishn and that of the Persians artificial ? 1 And did the Zoroas- 
trians intentionally tamper with history and bring Zoroaster down 
as late as possible in order that the millennial period might not be 
regarded as having elapsed without the appearance of a Saoshyant, 
or Messiah? 
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1 Spiegel, Eranische AUerthumskunde , i. 506, with Windischmann, regards 
the data of the Bundahishn as ‘ unzuverlassig,’ but it must be remembered 
that his figures, ‘ 178 ’ years for the period between Zoroaster and Alexan¬ 
der, now require correction to 258, which alters the condition of affairs. 
See West, SBE. v. 150-151, and Spiegel, ZDMGr . xlv. 203. Compare 
especially de Harlez, Avesta traduit, Introd. p. ccxxviii. 

These questions require serious consideration in detail. The 
introduction to the chronological chapter of the Bundahishn (Bd. 34) 
does indeed read, according to one MS., 'on the reckoning of the 
years of the Arabs 7 (see Bundahishn translated by West, SBE. v. 
149), but the word Tazhlkan e of the Arabs ’ is not found in the other 
manuscripts. Moreover, the scientific investigator Alblrunl, and 
also the Mujrnal al-Tawarlkh, whose data agree exactly with the 
Bundahishn, affirm that the dates given for the Kayanian kings are 
obtained from the records of the Persians themselves. 1 
There seems no reason, therefore, to doubt that the [= orig. p. 19] 
Bundahishn really represents the Persian chronology. 

But what the value of that chronology may be, is another matter. 
Personally I think it has real value so far as giving the approxi¬ 
mate period of three centuries before Alexander as Zoroaster’s era. 
Every student of the classics knows the part that chronology plays 
with reference to the Magi; every reader of the Avesta is familiar 
with ' the time of long duration; 7 every one who has looked into 
the scholarly work of Alblrunl will have more respect for Persian 
chronology. Errors indeed there may be; attention has been called 
above to the lack of agreement between the years assigned by tradi¬ 
tion to the reigns of the Zoroastrian Kayanian monarchs and the 
generally accepted dates of the reigns of Cyrus, Darius, and Xerxes 1 ; 
to the dynasty of these three kings there corresponds only the long 
rule of Vishtaspa (120 years) and a part of that of Bahman Ardashir 
Dirazdast, some of whose reign answers to that of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus. As above said, it is difficult to identify the Kayanians 
of the tradition with the early Achaemenians of Greek history, but 
this need not nullify the real value of the traditional ' three centu¬ 
ries before Alexander.’ What Masudi (c. a.d. 943) in his Indicatio 
et Admonitio can add on this subject is full of interest. Little atten¬ 
tion seems thus far to have been drawn to this important passage 
and to the explanation which it contains. 2 Masudi is fully aware of 
the difference that exists between the Persian and the generally 
accepted chronology and he shows how it was brought about by 
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Ardashlr’s purposely shortening the period between Alexander and 
himself by causing about half the number of years to be dropped 
from the chronological lists, but the 300 years of Zoroaster before 
Alexander were allowed to remain untouched, for the old prophecy 
regarding the time of Alexander’s appearance had been fulfilled. 
The passage in Barbier de Meynard is well worth consulting. 3 

1 See note above, p. 8 [= p. 160]. 

2 Cf. Barbier de Meynard in Le Livre de Vindication et de VAdmonition. 
(Magoudl, Prairies d ’ Or, ix. 327-328). [See also the translation by Yaux, 
Maqoudi , Le Livre de V Avertissement, p. 136 ; Paris, 1896.] 

3 See preceding note. I have since found the passage given by Spiegel in 
Eran . Alterthumslcunde , iii. 193; compare also Spiegel, ZDHG. xlv. 202. 


C. Besults. 

To draw conclusions, — although open to certain objections, still, 
in the absence of any more reliable data or until the discovery of 
some new source of information to overthrow or to substantiate the 
view, there seems but one decision to make in the case before us. 
From the actual evidence presented and from the material accessi¬ 
ble, one is fairly entitled, at least, upon the present merits of the 
case, to accept the period between the latter half of the seventh cen¬ 
tury and the middle of the sixth century b.c. [perhaps still better, 
between the middle of the seventh century and the first half of the 
sixth century b.c.], or just before the rise of the Achaemenian 
power, as the approximate date of Zoroaster’s life. 1 

[= orig. p. 20] 1 Since the above was written Dr. E. W. West writes me 

(under date December 19, 1896) the interesting piece of 
information that his investigations into the history of the Iranian calendar 
have led him to the date b.c. 505 as the year in which a reform in the Per¬ 
sian calendar must have been instituted. He suggests that Darius, upon 
the conclusion of his wars and during the organizing of his kingdom and 
putting in force new acts of legislation, may with the aid and counsel of his 
priestly advisers have introduced the Zoroastrian names of the months 
which have supplanted the old Persian names which were given in the 
inscriptions. If this be so, the point may have a special bearing towards 
showing that the Achaemenians were Zoroastrians. Prom Albiruni, Chro¬ 
nology , pp. 17, 12; 55, 29 ; 205, 2; and 220, 19 (transl. Sachau), we know 
that Zoroaster himself must have occupied himself with the calendar. Ben- 
fey u. Stern, Ueber die Monatsnamen einiger alter Vblfcer , p. 116, regarded 
the Medo-Persian year as having been introduced into Cappadocia probably 
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as early as b.c. 750. [Dr. West’s paper on the Parsi calendar has just 
appeared in The Academy for April 23, 1896.] [Later postscript (1898), 
West gives his results in SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 79 seq.] 

Similar results have been reached by others, or opinions to the 
same effect have been expressed; for example, Haug, 1 Justi (private 
letter), 2 Geldner (personal communication), 3 Casartelli, 4 and several 
names familiar to those acquainted with the field. 5 Some effort 
might be made perhaps if the premises will allow it, and some 
attempts have been made, to define the period more exactly by a 
precise interpretation of the various time-allusions with reference to 
cardinal events in Zoroaster’s life—the beginning of his ministry at 
the age of 30, the conversion of Vishtaspa in the prophet’s 42d year, 
the death of Zoroaster at the age of 77 years. 6 [See Appendix III.] 

1 Cf. Haug, Essays on the Parsis (West’s Introduction, p. xlv.) ; although 
Haug had previously adopted various earlier eras for Zoroaster, e.g. b.c. 2300 
(Lecture on Zoroaster, Bombay, 1865), not later than b.c. 1000 ( Essays, 
p. 299, where the subject is discussed ; cf. also Essays , pp. 15, 136, 264). 

2 Personal letter from Professor Justi, dated June 14, 1892. 

8 Geldner formerly placed the date of Zoroaster as prior to b.c. 1000 (see 
article ‘Zoroaster,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, 9th edition). 

4 Philosophy of the Mazdayasnian Religion under the Sassanids , transl. 
Firoz Jamaspji, p. ii, ‘about 600.’ 

5 The best collections of material on the subject are to be found in de 
Harlez, Avesta traduit , 2d ed. Introduction, pp. xx-xxv, ccxiv. [See also de 
Harlez, The Age of the Avesta , in JAOiS., New Series, xvii. 349, London, 
1885, who finds no reason to place the Avesta earlier than 600 or 700 b.c., 
or in broader terms fixes ‘ the epoch of Zoroastrianism and the Avesta 
between 700 and 100 b.c.’], Spiegel, EA . i. 673-676, and Windiscbmann, 
Zoroastrische Studien , pp. 147, 162, 305 ; the latter suggested (Zor. Stud. 
p. 164) about b.c. 1000 as Zoroaster’s date. The present writer ( Avesta 
Grammar, p. xi) once held the opinion that Zoroaster lived 1 more than a 
thousand years before the Christian era.’ The date assigned by the Parsi 
Orientalist K. R. Kama is about n.c. 1300. 

6 E.g. Anquetil du Perron, Zend-Avesta , i. Pt. 2, p. 6, 60-62, assigns n.c. 
689-512 as the age of Zoroaster ; compare also Kleuker, Anhang zum Zend- 
Avesta, Bd. i. Thl. 1, pp. 327-374 ; Thl. 2, pp. 51-81 (Foucher). [Anquetil’s 
monograph should be consulted.] Floigl ( Cyrus und Herodot, p. 18), fol¬ 
lowing Roth, gives n.c. 599-522 as Zoroaster’s era and identifies Vishtaspa 
with Hystaspes the father of Darius. Neither Floigl nor Roth seem to take 
any account of the difference between the genealogy of Vishtaspa’s ances¬ 
tors as given in the Old Persian inscriptions and the lineage given iu the 
Avesta, Pahlavi, and later Persian works. Floigl does not, moreover, suffi¬ 
ciently take into consideration (p. 17) that 42 years (or at least 30) must be 
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added in every instance to the 258 years before Alexander, as that was 
Zoroaster’s age when Vishtaspa accepted the Faith. This would in any 
event place the date of Zoroaster’s birth before n.c. 600. 

[ = orig. p. 21] The above results, if they be accepted in the light 
at least of our present information on the subject, 
seem to be not without importance for the history of early religious 
thought and of the development of ethical and moral teaching. If 
one carefully works through the material, it must be acknowledged 
that the most consistent and the most authoritative of all the actual 
statements upon the subject place the appearance of the prophet at 
a period between the closing century of Median rule and the rising 
wave of Persian power, that is, between the latter half of the 
seventh century and the middle of the sixth century b.c. ; [better 
between the middle of the seventh century and the former half of 
the sixth century b,c.]. It is the sowing of the fallow land that is 
to bring forth the rich fruits of the harvest. The teaching of 
Zoroaster must have taken deep root in the soil of Iran at the time 
when the Jews were carried up into captivity at Babylon (586-536), 
where they became acquainted with ‘the law of the Medes and 
Persians which altereth not 7 ;/the time was not far remote when 
the sage Confucius should expound to China the national tenets 
of its people, and the gentle Buddha on Ganges 7 bank should preach 
to longing souls the doctrine of redemption through renunciation. 
How interesting the picture, how full of instruction the contrast! 
And in this connection, the old question of a possible pre-historic 
Indo-Iranian religious schism 1 comes perhaps once again into con¬ 
sideration. 2 * Certain theological and religious phenomena noticeable 
in Brahmanism are possibly not so early, after all, as has generally 
been believed. It may perchance be that Zoroastrianism in Iran 
was but the religious, social, and ethical culmination of the wave 
that had been gathering in strength as it moved along, and that was 
destined in India to spend its breaking force in a different way 
from its overwhelming course in the plateau land northwest of 
the mountains of Hindu Kush. 

1 The view strongly upheld by Haug. 

2 Deductions that might perhaps be made in the light of Hopkins, 

Religions of India, pp. 177, 186, 212, n. 3. Consult especially the suggestive 

hints of Geldner, article ‘ Zoroaster,’ Encyclopaedia Britannica, where the 
much-mooted question of asura-ahura, daeva-deva f 4 god-demon,’ is discussed. 
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The kingdom of Bactria was the scene of Zoroaster’s zealous 
ministry, as I presume. [The question raised on this point is 
noticed in the present volume.] Born, as I believe, in Atropatene, 
to the west of Media, this prophet without honor in his own coun¬ 
try met with a congenial soil for the seeds of his teaching in eastern 
Iran. His ringing voice of reform and of a nobler faith found an 
answering echo in the heart of the Bactrian king, Vishtaspa, whose 
strong arm gave necessary support to the crusade that spread the 
new faith west and east throughout the land of Iran. Allusions 
to this crusade are not uncommon in Zoroastrian literature. Its 
advance must have been rapid. A fierce religious war which in a 
way was fatal to Bactria seems to have ensued with Turan. This 
was that same savage race in history at whose door the death of 
victorious Cyrus is laid. Although tradition tells the 
sad story that the fire of the sacred altar was quenched [= or\g. p. 22] 
in the blood of the priests when Turan stormed Balkh, 
this momentary defeat was but the gathering force of victory; 
triumph was at hand. The spiritual spark of regeneration lingered 
among the embers and was destined soon to burst into the flame 
of Persian power that swept over decaying Media and formed the 
beacon-torch that lighted up the land of Iran in early history. But 
the history of the newly established creed and certain problems in 
regard to the early Achaemenians as Zoroastrians belong elsewhere 
for discussion. 

[Addendum 1. In an article on ‘The Date of the A vesta,’ The Times of 
India , March 11, 1898, now draws attention to the fact that Darab Dastur 
Peshotan Sanjana has again called up the proposed identification of Avestan 
Naidhyah Gaotema (in Yt. 13. 16) with the rishi Gautama whose son is Nodhas 
in the Yeda. See this pamphlet Observations on Darmesteter's Theory , pp. 
25-31, Leipzig, 1898. On his point and on the other suggested identifications 
of the Avestan Gaotema with Gotama the Buddha, or with the Brahman 
Cangranghacah (see pp. 85-88 above), we may refer to what has been said by 
Windischmann, Mithra , p. 29, and to the references and discussion given by 
Justi, Ilandbueh der Zendsprache , p. 99 (Leipzig, 1864), where good material 
will be found. Justi’s statement in his Iran. Namenbuch 1 p. 110 (Marburg, 
1895) reads: * Gaotema, vielleicht Name eines Gegners der Zarathustrischen 
Religion Yt. 13.16 ; das Wort konnte auch appellativ sein ; Sanskrit gdtama.’ 

In the passage I do not think that the words na vyaxano necessarily refer to 
Zoroaster at all, but that they allude to some later follower of the Paith who 
may have vanquished in debate some opponent of the Zoroastrian creed. Notice 
also Justi’s ‘ eines Gegners der Zarathustrischen Religion.’ I cannot therefore 
see that we shall lose anything if we accept the view which was first suggested 

N 
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by Haug, and interpret this allusion to Gaotama as a thrust at Buddhism, and 
regard naidyah as a derogatory attribute, or connected with the Vedic root 
nadh. 

Color is given to such an interpretation because, farther on in the same Yasht 
(Yt. 13. 97), mention is made of the pious Saena, a great religious teacher and 
successor of Zoroaster, who flourished between one hundred and two hundred 
years after the prophet himself, or n.c. 531-431, if we accept the traditional 
Zoroastrian chronology, and who might therefore have been a contemporary 
with Buddha. Upon the date of Saena, see also Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, The 
Antiquity of the Avesta , Bomhay, June, 1896. Saena belonged to the ancient 
territory of Saka-stana (Seistan) and thus to the region of White India j cf. 
p. 45, n. 4, 72, n. 3, 87, n. 1, and Appendix IV. 

Now if in the particular case of Saena (and the lines are metrical and therefore 
probably original) the Yasht actually makes mention of a Zoroastrian apostle 
who lives a century or more after the great teacher, I do not think we are neces¬ 
sarily forced to place Gaotama back into the Vedic period. In other words, in 
the case of Gaotema as of Saena, the Yasht may be alluding to one who is bom 
after Zarathushtra, and may be hurling anathemas against an opposing and 
heretical religion (and that religion Buddhism) which began to flourish about 
the same time as the Yasht may have been written. Of the various identifica¬ 
tions I should prefer that of Gotama the Buddha, rather than to call in the 
Vedas and Gautama whose son is Nodhas.] 

[Addendum 2. My pupil, Mr. Schuyler, draws my attention to a refer¬ 
ence in a work that was published in the middle of the last century, which is of 
interest because it deals with the Huns and places the date of Zoroaster about 
the year ‘683 avant Jesus-Christ.’ The reference is Deguignes, Histoire gen¬ 
erate des Huns , i. Pt. 2, p. 376, Paris, 1756.] 
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DR. WEST’S TABLES OF ZOROASTRIAN CHRONOLOGY 

AS BASED UPON THE MILLENNIAL SYSTEM OF THE 
BUNDAHISHN 

(From Sacred Books of the East, xlvii. Introd. § 55.) 1 

After investigating tlie traditional Zoroastrian chronology of the 
Bundahishn, and the statements of the other Pahlavi texts, which 
have been recorded in the preceding Appendix, Dr. E. W. West has 
compiled a series of chronological tables, synchronizing the Zoro¬ 
astrian and European systems. The statement of Bd. 34 . 7, 8, 
places the death of Alexander 272 years after the coming of the reli¬ 
gion, i.e. after the thirtieth year of Zoroaster’s life and of Vish- 
taspa’s reign. Combining these dates, and allowing for an apparent 
omission of thirty-five years (which is explained), the items 323 + 
272 + 35 give as a result b.c. 660-583 as the date of Zoroaster, and 
b.c. 660-540 for Vishtaspa’s reign, 2 which in Oriental manner is 
apparently conceived of as dating from the king’s birth. West’s 
tables are now presented (SEE. xlvii. Introd. pp. xxviii-xxx) : — 

( If we adopt the abbreviations A.R. for “ anno religionis ” and B.R. 
for “ before the religion ” we are prepared to compile the following 
synopsis of Zoroastrian Chronology according to the millennial sys¬ 
tem of the Bundahishn, extended to the end of time, but dealing 
only with traditional matters, combined with the European dates of 
the same events, deduced from the synchronism of A.R. 300 with 
b.c. 331, as stated above in § 54: 7 — 

b.r. 9000, e.c. 9630. Beginning of the first millennium of Time; and for¬ 
mation of the Fravashis, or primary ideas of the good creations, which 
remain insensible and motionless for 3000 years (Bd. I, 8 ; XXXIV, 1). 

1 Through the courtesy of Dr. E. W. for which kindness I wish to express 
West and of Professor F. Max Muller, my appreciative thanks. — A. V. W. J. 

editor of the Sacred Books, I have 2 See SBE. xlvii. Introd. § 70. 
been allowed to reproduce these pages; 
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b.r. 6000, b.c. 6630. Beginning of the fourth millennium, when the spiritual 
body of Zaratusht is framed together, and remains 3000 years with the 
archangels (Dk. VII, ii, 15, 16), while the primeval man and ox exist undis¬ 
turbed in the world, because the evil spirit is confounded and powerless 
(Bd. I, 20, 22 ; III, I, 3, 5 ; XXXIV, I). 
b.r. 3000, n.c. 3630. Beginning of the seventh millennium, when the evil 
spirit rushes into the creation on new-year’s day, destroys the primeval ox, 
and distresses Gayomart, the primeval man (Bd. I, 20; III, 10-20, 24-27; 
XXXIV, 2). Z. appears to remain with the archangels for 2969 years 


longer. 

b.r. 2970, b.c. 3600. 
b.r. 2930, b.c. 3560. 
3). 

b.r. 2787, b.c. 3417. 
b.r. 2747, b.c. 3377. 
b.r. 2717, b.c. 3347. 
b.r. 2000, b.c. 2630. 

(ibid. 4, 5). 
b.r. 1000, b.c. 1630. 
(ibid. 5, 6). 


Gayomart passes away (Bd. Ill, 21-23 ; XXXIV, 2). 
Masye and Masyaol had grown up (Bd. XV, 2 ; XXXIV, 

Accession of Hoshang (Bd. XXXIV, 3). 

Accession of Takhmorup (ibid. 4). 

Accession of Yim (ibid.). 

Beginning of the eighth millennium. Accession of Dahak 
Beginning of the ninth millennium. Accession of Fretun 


b.r. 500, b.c. 1130. Accession of Manushclhar (ibid. 6). 
b.r. 428, b.c. 1058. Spendarmat comes to Manushclhar at the time of Fraslyav’s 
irrigation works (Zs. XII, 3-6). [West’s brief remarks on correction of the 
MSS. here omitted.] 

b.r. 380, b.c. 1010. Accession of Auzobo (Bd. XXXIV, 6). 
b.r. 375, b.c. 1005. Accession of Kal-Kobat (ibid. 6, 7). 
b.r. 360, b.c. 990. Accession of Ival-Us (ibid. 7). 

b.r. 300, b.c. 930. Zaratusht first mentioned by the ox that Srito killed (Zs. 

XII, 7-20). 

b.r. 210, b.c. 840. Accession of Kal-Khusrol (Bd. XXXIV, 7). 
b.r. 150, b.c. 780. Accession of Kal-Lohrasp (ibid.). 

b.r. 45, b.c. 675. The Glory descends from heaven at the birth of Duktak (Zs. 

XIII, 1). 

b.r. 30, b.c. 660. A ccession of Kai-V i sh tasp (Bd. XXXIV, 7). Vohu- 
mano and Ashavahishto descend into the world with a stem of Horn (Dk. 
VII, ii, 24). Zaratusht is born (ibid, v, I). 
b.r. 23, b.c. 653. Z. is seven years old when two Karaps visit his father, and 
Durasrobo dies (Dk. VII, iii, 32, 34, 45). 
b.r. 15, b.c. 645. Z. is fifteen years old when he and his four brothers ask for 
their shares of the family property (Zs. XX, 1). 
b.r. 10, b.c. 640. Z. leaves home at the age of twenty (ibid. 7). 
a.r. 1, b.c. 630. Beginning of the tenth millennium. Z. goes forth to his con¬ 
ference with the sacred beings on the 45th day of the 31st year of Vishtasp’s 
reign (Dk. VII, iii, 51-62 ; VIII, 51; Zs. XXI, 1-4). 
a.r. 3, b.c. 628. Z. returns from his first conference in two years, and preaches 
to Aurvalta-dang and the Karaps without success (Dk. VII, iv, 2-20). 
a.k. 11, b.c. 620. After his seventh conference, in the tenth year he goes to 
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Vishtasp ; Metyomah is also converted (ibid. 1, 65; Zs. XXI, 3; XXIII, 

1 , 2 , 8 ). 

a.r. 13, b.c. 618. Twelve years after Z. went to conference, Vishtasp accepts 
the religion, though hindered for two years by the Karaps (Dk. VII, v, 
1 ; Zs. XXIII, 5, 7). 

a.r. 20, n.c. 611. A Kavig, son of ICundah, is converted (Zs. XXIII, 8). 
a. ft. 30, b.c. 601. Defeat of Arjasp and his Khyons (ibid). 
a.r. 40, b.c. 591. Vohhnem is born (ibid.). About this time the Avesta is 
written by Jamasp from the teaching of Z. (Dk. IY, 21; V, iii, 4 ; VII, v. 11). 
[Compare also Dk. III. vii, 1, SBE. xxxvii. 406.] 
a.r. 48, b.c. 583. Z. passes away, or is killed, aged seventy-seven years 
and forty days, on the 41st day of the year (Dk. Y. iii, 2; VII. v, 1 ; Zs. 
XXIII, 9). 

a.r. 58, b.c. 573. Arrival of the religion is known in all regions (Dk. VII, vi, 
12). [Compare also Dk. IV, 21-22, SBE. xxxvii. 412-413.] 
a.r. 63, b.c. 568. Frashoshtar passes away (Zs. XXIII, 10). 
a.r. 64, b.c. 567. Jamasp passes away (ibid.) 
a.r. 63, b.c. 558. Hangaurush, son of Jamasp, passes away (ibid.). 
a.r. 80, b.c. 551. Asmok-khanvato passes away, and Akht the wizard is killed 
(ibid.). 

a.r. 91, n.c. 540. Accession of Vohuman, son of Spend-dat (Bd. XXXIV, 7, 8). 

a.r. 100, b.c. 531. Seno is born (Dk. VII, vii, 6). 

a.r. 200, b.c. 431. Seno passes away (ibid.; Zs. XXIII, 11). 

a.r. 203. b.c. 428. Accession of Humal (Bd. XXXIV, 8). 

[Some additional dates are given by Dr. West, which include the 
invasion of Alexander (a.r. 300 = b.c. 331) and his death (a.r. 308 
= b.c. 323), and carry the chronology down to the final millennium 
of the world (a.r. 3028, a.d. 2398).] 
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INTRODUCTION 1 


With regard to the native place of the founders of three of the 
great Oriental religions — Buddhism, Confucianism, Mohammedan¬ 
ism— the authorities are in agreement for the most part, and the 
recent discoveries with reference to Buddha’s birthplace have ren¬ 
dered assurance doubly sure at least in his case. With respect to 
Zoroaster’s native land, however, and with regard to the exact early 
home of Zoroastrianism, the case is different. In classic times 


1 [The question with regard to Zoro¬ 
aster’s native place has been exam¬ 
ined by the present writer in JAOS. 
xv. 221-232. Some of the material 
which was briefly presented at that 


time is reproduced here, but it has 
been largely augmented and rewritten, 
and the subject is now treated entirely 
anew, especially with regard to the 
scene of Zoroaster’s ministry.] 
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seveu cities claimed a share in the honor of being the birthplace of 
the poet Homer; hardly less can be said of the prophet Zoroaster, 
if we take into account the various opinions which have been held 
on the subject of his origin. The question is one of interest, for 
with this problem there is also closely connected the question as to 
where we shall place the cradle of the religion of Mazda. 

The natural uncertainty as to whether a religious teacher’s birth¬ 
place or early home is necessarily identical with the scene of his 
religious activity complicates the problem considerably. Mani¬ 
festly it is fallacious to assume that the scene of Zoroaster’s min¬ 
istry must likewise of necessity have been his place of origin. This 
fact must be kept in mind when we examine the arguments that 
have been brought forward by some to prove that the east of Iran, 
or Bactria, must assuredly have been the original home of Zoroaster 
as well as the scene of the reform work of the so-called ( Bactrian 
Sage.’ The same fact, on the other hand, must be kept equally in 
view when the claim is made that Zoroaster came from western 
Iran, whether from Atropatene or from Media Proper, or from Persia. 
In the present memoir an endeavor will be made to keep the two 
sides of the question apart, and to discuss, (1) first, the question of 
Zoroaster’s native place; (2) second, the scene of his ministry. 

With regard to the disposition of the subject, authorities are 
agreed that we must look either to the east of Iran or to the west of 
Iran for a solution of the problem. The question of north or of 
south is excluded by the nature of the subject. Since this is the 
case, we may examine the general points of view, and resolve these 
into three classes : — 

1. Pirst, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed in 
the east of Iran, in the Bactrian region, and that the scene of his 
religious reform belongs especially to that territory. 

2. Second, the view that the home of Zoroaster is to be placed 
in western Iran, either in Media Proper (Media Bhagiana) or in 
Adarbaijan (Atropatene), and that the scene of his ministry was 
confined to that region. 

3. Third, a compromise view, which maintains that Zoroaster 
arose in western Iran, in Adarbaijan (Atropatene), or in Media 
Proper (Media Rhagiana), but that he taught and preached in Bac¬ 
tria as well. 

In this threefold summary it will be noticed in the first place 
that Persis, or Persia in the restricted sense, is left out of considera- 
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tion — a justifiable omission because there is no especial ground for 
believing that Zoroaster originated in Persia itself. In the second 
place, it may be stated that there seem to be just reasons for coming 
to a definite conclusion that Zoroaster actually arose in the west of 
Iran. In the third place, it may be added that a definite conclusion 
as to the scene of Zoroaster’s ministry need not for the moment 
be drawn, but that this problem must be discussed as a sequel to 
the question of his place of origin. 

With these points to be kept in mind by way of introduction, and 
with this word of caution, we may proceed to examine the testi¬ 
mony of antiquity on the subject, which is the source from which 
we draw our information; after that we may go on to present argu¬ 
ments, or to draw deductions, which are based upon the material 
that is gathered. A division of the sources may be made into two 
classes: (a) Classical sources, Greek or Latin; ( b ) Oriental author¬ 
ities, either Iranian or non-Iranian. The testimony of these wit¬ 
nesses will be taken first with reference to the light they may 
throw upon the native country of the Prophet. 1 


1 Partial Bibliography. Bor 
general references, see Jackson, Where 
was Zoroaster's Native Place f JAOS. 
xv. pp. 221-232. Consult also Appen¬ 
dix V. below. The principal classical 
passages have likewise already been 
given by Windischmann, Zoroastrische 
Studien , p. 260 seq. (tr. by Darab 
D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra in the 
Gathas and in the Greek and Roman 
Classics, p. 65b, Leipzig, 1897). This 
material is now to be supplemented 
considerably by references which have 
since become accessible in Pahlavi lit¬ 
erature, and by abundant allusions 
found in Arabic and Syriac writers. 
For the latter, see Gottheil, Refer¬ 
ences to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic 
Literature , Drisler Classical Studies 
(Columbia University Press), New 
York, 1894; for example, pp. 32, 33 
(bis), 34, 37, 39, 40 (bis), 42 n., 44, 48 
(bis). These latter ‘References to 
Zoroaster ’ will be constantly referred 
to in the present article. Further¬ 


more, the general question of Zoroas¬ 
ter’s native place has often been 
discussed; it is sufficient to mention 
Hyde, Historia Religionis veterum 
Persarum, p. 310 seq., Oxon. 1700; 
BarnabS Brisson, De regio Persarum 
Principatu, p. 385 seq., editio Argent. 
1710 (orig. ed. Paris, 1590) ; Anquetil 
du Perron, Zend-Avesta , tome i. Pt. 2, 
p. 5 seq., Paris, 1771 ; Spiegel, Eran - 
ische Alterthumskunde, i. 676-684 (tr. 
by Darab D. P. Sanjana, Geiger's 
Eastern Iranians , ii. 179-189, London, 
1886) ; C. de Harlez, Avesta traduit, 
Introd. pp. 23-25, 2d ed. Paris, 1881; 
Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta , tr. Introd. 
pp. 47-49, SBE. iv. 1st ed. Oxford, 
1880. 

Special notice is not taken here of 
works relating to the home of the 
Avesta itself as a sacred book, although 
this question is more or less directly 
connected with the present subject. 

If references be desired, one may 
find the more important bibliograpbi- 
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I. ZOROASTER’S NATIVE PLACE 
A. Classical References to Zoroaster’s Nationality 

The classical references which allude to the country of Zoroaster 
seem very contradictory if they be viewed alone, and they are doubt¬ 
less responsible for much of the uncertainty which has prevailed on 
the subject. It must also be remembered that a man is sometimes 
known to fame through his adopted country rather than through 
the land of his nativity. Although often conflicting, these classical 
references are of service in argument ; it is well, therefore, briefly 
to present them, first giving those statements which connect Zoro¬ 
aster’s name with the west of Iran, with Media or Persia; second, 
giving those citations which imply that Zoroaster belonged to Bac- 
tria or eastern Iran. Most of the allusions date from the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era, or somewhat later, although claims 
may be made in one or two instances that the statements rest 
directly upon older authority. 


1. Bactria—Classical References placing Zoroaster in Eastern Iran 

Several allusions in the classical writers of Greece and Borne 
point to the fact that Zoroaster was thought of as a Bactrian, or, at 
least, as exercising his activity in the east of Iran. The writers 
seem to have somewhat of a hazy notion that Zoroaster was not a 
Magian only, but that he was a king and military leader, the oppo¬ 
nent of Ninus and Semiramis. There appears to be a reminiscence 
of an early struggle between a presumable eastern Iranian mon¬ 
archy and the Assyrian power of the west. Most of the classical 
allusions to Bactria seem to indicate a common source; this 
source may reasonably be traced back to a misunderstood allusion 


cal material on the subject of the 
Avestan cradle noted by Geiger, Vater- 
land und Zeitalter des Awestd und 
seiner Eultur , Abhandlungen der kgl. 
bayr. Akad. d. Wiss. pliilos.-philol. 
Cl. 1884, pp. 315-385. Geiger’s list 
may be supplemented by de Harlez, 
Der Avestische Kalender und die Hei- 
math der Avesta-Religion, Berliner 
Orientalische Congress, Abhdgn. ii. 


237 seq., Berlin, 1882 ; Geiger’s views 
are criticized also by de Harlez, Das 
Alter und Heimath des Avesta , Bez- 
zenberger’s Beitrage, xii. 109 seq., 
1887 ; and by Spiegel, Ueber das 
Vaterland und Zeitalter des Awestd , 
Zweiter Artikel , in ZDMG . xli. 280 
seq., 1887. Consult Darmesteter, Le 
Zend-Avesta , iii. Introd. pp. 89-90, 
Paris, 1893. 
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in Ctesias . 1 In his legendary accounts, Ctesias refers to wars car¬ 
ried on between Ninus and Semiramis and ’Ofudpr^s (variants, ’E^a- 
o/ 3 T^ 9 , Xa oprrjs, Zaoprrji ); the allusion in Oxyartes (Av. TJxsyaprdta) 
is not to Zoroaster, although Cephalion, Justin, and Arnobius, who 
draw on Ctesias, make Zoroaster a Bactrian and the opponent of 
Ninus. The matter has been commented upon above (Appendix II. 
154 seq.). The statements of these particular writers, however, are 
added for the sake of completeness, and they are supplemented by 
other classical citations. See also Appendix II. 

(a) Fragments of Cephalion (a.d. 120) which are preserved in 
the Armenian version of Eusebius, Chron. 1. 43, ed. Aucher, 
describe the rebellion of the Magian Zoroaster, King of the Bac- 
trians, against Semiramis: de Zoroastri Magi Bactrianorum regis 
certamine ac debellatione a Semiramide. Compare also, in this con¬ 
nection, Georgius Syncellus, Appendix V. § 41 below (cf. ed. Bind. 1. 
p. 315), and the reputed work of Moses of Khorene, 1. 6 , ‘le mage 
Zoroastre, roi des Bactriens, c’est a-dire des M&des 7 ; or, on the other 
hand, Moses of Khorene, 1. 17, ‘ Zoroastre (Zeratasd), mage et chef 
religieux des Medes (Mar) ? — see Langlois, Collections des Historiens 
de VArmdnie , ii. 59 and 69, also Appendix YI. § 1 below 5 here Zoro¬ 
aster is a contemporary of Semiramis, and he seizes the government 
of Assyria and Nineveh; Semiramis flees before him, and she is 
killed in Armenia (Langlois, ii. 69). See also Gilmore, Ktesiatf Per - 
sika y p. 30 n.; Spiegel, Eran. Alterthumskunde , i. 682; Windischmann, 
Zor . Stud. pp. 302,303; Muller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. iii. 627, v. 328. For 
the statement of Thomas ArzrounI, see p. 217 below and Appendix YI. 

(b) Theon (a. d. 130) Progymnasmata , 9, Trepl o-vyKpid-eoos, ed. 
Spengel, Rhet. Gh'cec. ii. 115, speaks of i Zoroaster the Bactrian ? — 
Zii>pod<TTpov tov BaKTpiov — in connection with Semiramis. See Ap¬ 
pendix Y. § 8 below, and cf. Windischmann, Zor . Stud . p. 290; Spie¬ 
gel, Eran. Alterthumskunde , i. 677. 

(c) Justin (c. a.d. 120), in his epitome of Pompeius Trogus' 
Hist. Philippic . 1. 1. 9-10, makes Zoroaster a king of Bactria, a 
Magian, and the opponent of Ninus — helium cum Zoroastre rege Bac¬ 
trianorum. See Appendix Y. § 10 below. 

(d) Arnobius (a.d. 297), Adversus Gentes , 1. 5, also mentions a 
battle between the Assyrians and the Bactrians, under the leader¬ 
ship respectively of Ninus and Zoroaster: inter Assyrios et Bactrianos , 
Nino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus. See Appendix Y. § 16. 

1 See also Justi in Grundr. d . iran. Philol. ii, 402. 
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(e) Eusebius (a.d. 300), Chron. 4. 35, ed. Aucher, has a like allu¬ 
sion to Zoroaster, Bactria, and Ninus : Zoroastres Magus rex Bactri- 
anorum clams habetuv adversum quem Minus dimicavit ; and again 
(Windischmann, p. 290), Prceparatio Evang. 10. 9. 10, ed. Dind. p. 
560, NtVos, KaO ’ ov Z(Dpoa<TTpr}<s 6 Mayos BaKTpiW e/JacrtAeucre. See 
Appendix V. § 18 below. 

(f) Epiphanius of Constantia (a.d. 298^L03) Adv. Hcereses , Lib. 
I. tom. i. 6 (tom. i. col. 185 seq., ed. Migne) associates Zoroaster’s 
name with Nimrod, and states that Zoroaster came to the east and 
founded Bactria : Zaipoaurpy^ os 7rpocrco ^cop^o-as hrl ra draToA.t/ca pipr} 
oLKio-TYjs yiyvcrat Ba Krpuv. See Appendix V. § 21 below. The same 
statement is later repeated by Procopius of Gaza, see Appendix V. 
§ 33 below. 

(g) Ammianus Marcellinus, 23. 6 . 32, in discussing magic rites, 
connects Zoroaster’s name with Bactria, but identifies Hystaspes 
(Vishtaspa) with the father of Darius: cuius scientiae saeculis priscis 
multa ex Chaldaeorum arcanis B act rianus addidit Zoroastres , 
delude Hystaspes rex prudentissimus , Darei pater. See Appendix V. 
§ 22 below. 

(h) Paulus Orosius (5th century a.d.) states that Ninus con¬ 
quered and slew Zoroaster of Bactria, the Magician. Eor the citar 
tion and for the Anglo-Saxon version see p. 157 and Appendix V. 
§ 27 below. 

(i) Augustine (a.d. 354-430), de Civ. Dei , 21. 14 (tom. vii. col. 728, 
ed. Migne) follows the same idea in making Zoroaster a Bactrian 
whose name is associated with Ninus: a Nino quippe rege Assyri- 
orum , cum esset ipse ( Zoroastres ) Bactrianorum , hello superatus est. 
See Appendix V. § 28 below. 

(j) Isidorus (a.d. 570-636), Etymol. 8 . 9 (tom. iii. col. 310, ed. 
Migne): Magorum primus Zoroastes rex Bactrianorum , quem Ninus 
rex Assyriorum proelio interfecit and he alludes to a statement of 
Aristotle regarding Zoroaster’s writings. See Appendix V. § 38 
below. Again Isidorus, Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): hac 
aetate magica ai's in Per side a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege 
reperta. A Nino rege occiditur. 

(k) Hugo de Sancto Yictore (died a.d. 1140), Adnot. Elucid. in 
Pentateuchon — in Gen. (tom. i. col. 49, ed. Migne): rex Bactriae 
Nino vicinus et vocatus Zoroastes f inventor et auctor maleficiae math - 
ematicae art is. 
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2. Media or Persia — Classical References placing Zoroaster in 
Western Iran 

There are nine or ten classical allusions, on the other hand, which 
connect Zoroaster’s name with Media, or rather with Persia, the 
latter term often being used doubtless in a broader sense. 

(a) Pliny the Elder (a.d. 23-79), N. H. 30. 2. 1, for example, 
gives his opinion that the art of the Magi arose in Persia with Zoro¬ 
aster, but he is in doubt as to whether there were two Zoroasters or 
only one, and he alludes to a Proconnesian Zoroaster. Thus, in his 
first statement, he writes, N. H. 30. 2. 1, sine dubio illic (are Magica) 
orta in Per side a Zoroastre, ut inter auctores convenit. Sed unus hie 
fuerit, an postea alius, non satis constat Again, in his second state¬ 
ment, when speaking of the Magian Osthanes, who accompanied 
Xerxes to Greece, he says, N. H. 30. 2. 8, diligentiores paulo ante 
hunc ( Osthanem ) ponunt Zoroastrem alium Proconnesium. 
See Appendix Y. § 5. 

Perhaps in this same connection may be mentioned the curious 
remark of the Scholiast to the Platonic Alcibiades (see Appendix 
V. § 1 below), to the effect that, according to some, Zoroaster was a 
‘Hellenian,’ or that he had come from the mainland beyond the sea: 
Zwpoacrrp^s . . . ov ol pkv ''EAA^va, ol 8e rwv ck tt}s vtt ep rr )v ptydXiqv 
QdXavvav rj7reLpov upprjpevaiv [7ratSa] <£acrt, k . r. X, See Appendix V. 
§ 1, and cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 275 n. 

(b) Clemens Alexandrinus (a.d. 200) speaks of Zoroaster either 
as a Mede or as a Persian, with an allusion incidentally to 
Pamphylia: Strom, i. (tom. i. col. 773, ed. Migne), ZtDpodo-rpyjv tov 
payor tc)v Ilepcr^v ; and Strom, i. (tom. i. col. 868, ed. Migne), Za>po- 
do-Tpyjs 6 MtJSos. Cf. again Strom, v. on Hdp<j>v\os. See Appendix 
Y. § 13 below. 

(c) Origenes (a.d. 185-254), Contra Celsum i. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. 
Migne), speaks of Zoroaster as a Persian — tov TUpcryjv Zuipodo-Tprjv. 
See Appendix Y. § 14. 

(d) Diogenes Laertius (flor. c. a.d. 210), de Vit. Philos. Prooem. 
2, writes of 1 Zoroaster the Persian,’ — Zc opodo-Tprjv tov Tlepcrrjv , — 
and apparently bases various statements which he makes about 
him on the authority of Hermodorus (b.c. 250?) and Xanthus of 
Lydia (b.c. 500-450). The text should be consulted; see Appen¬ 
dix Y. § 15 below. 

(e) Porphyrius (a.d. 233-304), de Antro Nymph. 6. 7, refers, at 
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least, to Zoroaster’s retirement into a cave ( in tlie mountains of Per¬ 
sia ’: ZcDpodcrrpov avTO<f>ves crTnyXatov iv rots irXrjcriov opetri rrjs IlepcnSos. 
The context shows that the region of Persia in a general sense is 
intended. See Appendix V. § 17, and cf. Windischmann, Mithra, 
Abh. f. Kunde d. Morgenl. i. 62, Leipzig, 1857. 

(f) Lactantins (about a.d. 300), Inst. 7. 15, refers to Hystaspes 
(Zoroaster’s patron) as an ancient king of Media, long antedating 
the founding of Rome: Hystaspes quoqae , qui fuit Medorum rex 
antiquissimus (cf. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 6, and Windischmann, 
Zor. Stud. p. 259, 293). 

(g) Gregory of Tours (a.d. 538-593), Hist. Francor. 1. 5 (col. 164 
seq., ed. Migne), identifying Zoroaster with Chus (Cham or Ham), 
places him among the Persians, to whom he is said to have immi¬ 
grated: hie ad Persas transiit; kune Persae vocitavere Zoroastrem. 
See Appendix V. § 37. 

(h) Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum (a.d. 7th cen¬ 
tury, but with spurious additions a.d. 1042), col. 148 seq., ed Migne, 
has 6 ZwjOoaoT/oo? 6 ao-rpovopos Hepa-wv 6 TrepifSo'qro's. Again the allu¬ 
sion is very general in sense. See Appendix Y. § 39. 

(i) It may be noted merely in passing that Georgius Syncellus 
(about a.d. 800), Chron. i. p. 147, alludes to a Zoroaster who was 
one of the Median rulers over Babylon more than a thousand years 
before the Christian era. Ho emphasis need be laid upon the pas¬ 
sage, nor any stress upon identifying the name necessarily with the 
Prophet; the chief interest of the allusion consists in its showing 
that the name Zoroaster was found in Media. See Justi, Grundriss 
der iran. Phil. ii. 402; Windischmann, Zor. Stud. p. 302; Haug, A 
Lecture on Zoroaster , p. 23, Bombay, 1865. Consult Appendix Y. 
§ 41 below. 

(j) Suidas (about a.d. 970), s.v. Zwpodo - Tprjs , assumes a second 
famous representative of the name, a Perso-Median sage (Ilepo-o- 

cro^os). This is evidently the Prophet. See Appendix V. § 45. 

(k) Michael Glycas (flourished about a.d. 1150), Ann. Pars ii. col. 
253, ed. Migne, repeats the statements current about Ninus, Semi- 
ramis, and Zoroaster, whom he speaks of under the general term of 
Persian, — Zwpoacrrpo? o 7repLj36rjTo<; Ilepow acTTpovo/xos, — and he adds 
several allusions to the magic art in Media and Persia: rrjv da-rpovoplav 
Xiyovrai 7rp(Drov tvprjKevaL Ba/3uAcono(, Sia Zcopoacrrpou, SevrepoK Se iSc^ayro 
ot Atyurmoi; ttjv Se payday evpoy MySot, etra Ilepcrai. See Appendix 

Y. § 47. 
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Estimate of the Classical Allusions. — The classical allusions on 
the subject of Zoroaster's nationality are rather contradictory and 
conflicting. They refer to Bactria on the one hand and to Media 
and Persia on the other. The allusions to Persia are doubtless to 
be taken in a broad and general sense. It will be noticed, moreover, 
that the direct place of birth is not necessarily implied in these 
national appellatives. In point of time, few of the classical passages 
are much older than the more direct Oriental allusions; some of 
them are even later. They are of value chiefly for bringing out 
both sides of the question of eastern Iran and western Iran, and they 
are of importance when checked by tradition or when used for 
throwing additional light on tradition. 

B. Oriental References to Zoroaster’s Place of Origin 
— The Tradition 

Laying the classical authorities aside, we may now have recourse 
to the more direct Oriental tradition. Por the most part the 
Oriental material is either directly Iranian or it is Arabic matter 
drawn from Iranian sources. This gives it a special value. The 
statements on the subject may therefore be taken up in detail; the 
allusions found in the Pahlavi or patristic writings of Zoroastrianism 
will first be presented; these will then be elucidated further by 
references in Arabic and Syriac authors; and, finally, they will be 
judged in the light of the Avesta itself. If the Oriental citations be 
examined critically, they will be found generally to be quite con¬ 
sistent in their agreement on the place of Zoroaster's origin. 

Western Iran—Atropatene, Media —the Scene of Zoroaster's Appear¬ 
ance according to Oriental Sources 

There is a general uniformity among Oriental writings which 
touch on the subject in locating the scene of Zoroaster's appearance 
in western Iran, either in Adarbaijan (Atropatene) or in Media 
Proper (Media Rhagiana). The city of TJrmi (mod. Urumiah, 
Oroomiah), Shiz, or the district round about Lake Oroomiah (Av. 
Caecasta or Caecista), and Rai (Av. Ragha) are the rivals for the 
honor of being his home. The sea of Caecista is the Galilee of 
Zoroastrianism; Shiz and Ragha, the Nazareth and the Bethlehem 
of Iran. Urmi and Shiz represent Atropatene; Rai (Ragha) stands 
for Media Proper. 
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The rivalry between the two regions mentioned, and the associa¬ 
tion of Zoroaster’s name, first with Media Atropatene (Adarbaijan), 
and then with the Median Eal (Media Bhagiana), happily finds an 
explanation in a remark made by ShahrastanI (a.d. 1086-1153). 1 
This Arab writer gives us the key to the problem when he says of 
Zoroaster that ‘his father was of the region of Adarbaijan; his 
mother, whose name was Dughdu, came from the city of BaL’ 2 

This statement of ShahrastanI is apparently vouched for by the 
Dlnkart (7. 2 . 7-13), from which source we learn that Zoroaster’s 
mother before her marriage with Pourushaspa (Porushaspo) resided 
in a different district from the latter. As a girl she becomes filled 
with a divine splendor and glory; the phenomenon causes her to be 
suspected of witchcraft, and her father is induced by idolatrous 
priests to send her from his home. She goes to Patlragtaraspo, 
‘father of a family in the country of the Spitamas, in the district of 
Alak (or Arak),’ 3 where she marries Pourushaspa the son. This 
district is probably connected with the ‘ Arag province 7 (Zsp. 20. 4), 
which latter is undoubtedly a part of Adarbaijan. 4 Furthermore, 
by way of localization, we note that the village of Patiragtaraspo is 
stated to have been situated in a valley (Dk. 7. 2. 11-13); and the 
house of the son Pourushaspa, Zoroaster’s father, is elsewhere spoken 
of as occupying the bank of the river Darej, which may have been 
the home of the Prophet’s parents after they married. 5 

Lastly, by way of introduction, it must be noticed that there is an 
old proverb in Pahlavi literature which characterizes anything that 
is preposterous as something that could hardly happen ‘ even if Bak 
(or Bagh) and Notar should come together’ (Dk. 7. 2. 51; 7. 3. 19; 
Zsp. 16. 11-13, and cf. Dk. 7. 3. 39). In Zsp. 16. 12-13, these proper 
names, Bagh and Notar, are explained as ‘two provinces which are 
in Atur-patakan (Adarbaijan), such as are at sixty leagues (para- 


1 See my article in JA OS. xv. 228. 

2 See JAOS . xv. 228, and cf. Hyde, 
Hist. Religionis vet. Pers. p.298 ; Gott- 
heil, References to Zoroaster , p. 48 
(bis) ; Darmesteter, SBE. iv. (2ded.), 
p. 261, Le ZA. iii. 35, n. and Introd. p. 
89, n. 2. See also p. 17 above and p. 199. 

8 Quotation from Dk. 7. 2. 9 (West’s 
translation, SBE. xlvii. 20). 

4 On ‘ Arag,’ consult West, SBE. 


xlvii. 151, n.; and, slightly differently, 
Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 
89, n. 2. West writes me, Nov. 1, 1897, 
Ragh = Rak = Arak = Alak = Av. 
Ragha. 

6 Bd. 20. 32; 24. 15; Zsp. 22. 12 ; 
Yd. 19. 4 ; 19.11. ShahrastanI speaks 
of a mountain ( Ism)uwiz-xar (read¬ 
ing?), in Adarbaijan, associated with 
Zoroaster’s birth. 
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sang, i.e. 210 to 240 miles) from Cist ; 1 Zaratusht arose from Ragh, 
and Vishtasp from Notar. And of these two provinces, Ragh was 
according to the name of Eric5, son of Duresrobo, son of Manush- 
clhar, from whom arose the race of Zaratusht; and Notar was 
according to the name of Notar, son of Manushclhar, from whom 
arose the race of Vishtasp .’ 2 

So much by way of introduction. We may now proceed to dis¬ 
cuss Adarbaijan (Atropatene) and Media (Media Rhagiana) respec¬ 
tively. 

1. Adarbaijan (Atropatene) 

The connection of Zoroaster with Lake Caecista, Urumiah, Shlz, 
and the territory round about, may be further illustrated by quota¬ 
tions in Zoroastrian literature. 


a . Allusions in Zoeoastrian Literature 

The allusions to Adarbaijan will first be presented, and then an 
attempt will be made to localize, if possible, the regiou known in 
the Avesta as Airyana Vaejah (Phi. Airan-Vej), and the river called 
Darej or Daraja. 

(a) The Bundahishn places the home of Zoroaster in Airan Vej, 
by the river Daraja. Bd. 20. 32, Daraja rut pavan Airan Vej , muna$ 
man-l Porusaspo abltar-l ZaratuSt pavan bar yehevunt, ‘ the Daraja 
river is in Airan Vej, on whose bank (bar) was the abode of 
Porushasp, the father of Zaratusht .’ 3 

(b) The Bundahishn, in another passage, also states that Zoro¬ 
aster was born near the Daraja River. Bd. 24. 15, Daraja rut rut- 
baran rat, mamanaS man-l abltar-l ZaratuSt pavan balx; 4 ZaratuSt 
tamman zat , ‘ the Daraja River is the chief of exalted rivers, for the 
abode of Zaratusht’s father was upon its banks; and Zaratusht was 
born there.’ 


1 If we assume that Cist (Av. CaS- 
cista) is Lake Urumiah, then ‘ 60 para- 
sangs ’ (210-240 miles) would place 
Ragh and N5tar considerably outside 
of the boundaries of the present Adar¬ 
baijan. So noticed by West (personal 
letter, dated Nov. 1, 1897). This would 
favor the common identification of 
Ragh, the home of Zoroaster’s mother, 
with the ruins of Rai. 

2 Zsp. 16.11-12 (West’s translation, 


SBE. xlvii. 146-147). In the Avesta, 
Vishtaspa is of the family of Naotair- 
yans, and so also is Hutaosa his wife. 
Cf. Yt. 5. 98 ; 15. 35 and SBE. xlvii. 80, 
n. 1 and p. 70 above. 

8 See also West, SBE. v. 82, and p. 
204 below. 

4 To be emended ; see the remarks 
on the reading of the word by West, 
SBE. v. 89, n. 6. 
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(c) Zat-sparam, 22. 12, makes one of Zoroaster’s conferences with 
the archangels to have taken place ‘ on the precipitous bank of the 
Dareja’ ( pavan Darejin zbdr). See West, SBE. xlvii. 162 n. There 
can be little doubt that this assertion, like the unequivocal state¬ 
ments of the Bundahishn, rests upon good old tradition; the three 
allusions accord perfectly with hints which are found in the Avesta 
itself. 

(d) In the Avesta, Yd. 19. 4; 19. 11, we likewise learn that Zoro¬ 
aster’s temptations by Ahriman, as well as his visions of Ormazd 
and the archangels, took place, in part at least, upon the banks of 
the river Darej, where stood the house of his father Pourushaspa: 
Yd. 19. 4, Drdjya paiti zbarahi nmanahe Pourushaspahe , ‘ by the 
Darej, upon its high bank, at the home (. loc . gen.) of Pourushaspa.’ 
Compare Phi. pavan Darejin zbdr in the preceding paragraph. A 
little farther on in the same chapter we read: Yd. 19. 11, pdTdsat 
ZaraOustro Ahursm Mazdpm . . . Drdjya paiti zbarahe , Ahurdi Maz- 
ddi vawhave, Vohu-Maite tiwhano, A$ai Vahistai, ILsaQrdi Vairydi , 
Spdntayai Armatde, ‘ Zoroaster communed with Ahura Mazda on the 
high bank of the Darej, sitting (?) before the good Ahura Mazda, 
and before Good Thought, before Asha Yahishta, Khshathra Yairya, 
and Spenta Armaiti.’ 1 

With regard to localizations, there is good ground for believing 
that Alran Yej (Av. Airyana Yaejah) is to be identified in part at 
least with Adarbaijan, and that the ancient Darej of the Avesta 
(Phi. Daraja) is identical with the modern Daryai. The Daryai 
Pud flows from Mt. Savalan (Sebilan), in Adarbaijan, northward 
into the Aras (Araxes). 2 If the identification be correct and the 


1 The reference to the elevation or 
the precipitous bank of the river, Av. 
zbarah , Phi. zbdr , bar (cf. Skt. hvdras ), 
seems to be in accordance with the 
tradition that Zoroaster retired to a 
mountain for meditation; see Vd. 22. 
19, gairlm avi spdnto-frasntt , vardtem 
avi spdnto-frasnd , ‘ to the mountain of 
the two who held holy converse ; to 
the wood where the two (Ormazd and 
Zoroaster) had holy communings.’ 
See similar ideas above, p. 34. If it 
were not for the Pahlavi passages, one 
might he inclined to render Av. zba- 


rahi , ‘at a hend’ (of the river), or as 
adj. ‘ meandering ’; cf. Skt. v' hvar, 
1 to be crooked, to wind ’; or even the 
idea ‘ in a cave ’ might be gotten ety¬ 
mologically from the word ; and the 
cave played a part in Zoroastrian and 
Mithraic mysteries. On the latter point 
compare Windischmann, Mithra , pp. 
62-64, in Abh. K. Morg. i. No. 1, 1857. 

2 See also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta 
tr. SBE. iv. In trod. p. 49 (1st ed.). 
Por the river Aras (Araxes), see 
de Harlez, Avesta traduit, p. viii. map ; 
also the map of Persia hy Philip 
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ancient Darej, Daraja, was in Atropatene, it is wholly in keeping 
with what follows; for in this connection may be noticed a later 
non-Iranian tradition which associates Zoroaster 1 s name with Shiz 
(cf. Av. Caecista) and with Mt. Savalan. Consult the Map. 

This tradition which supports the assumed identification Darej, 
Daraja, Daryai, is found in the Arabic writer Kazwml (about a.d. 
1263). 1 The passage in which Kazwlnl speaks of Shiz in Adar¬ 
baijan is as follows : ‘Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes 
his origin from here (i.e. Adarbaijan). It is said that he came from 
Shiz. He went to the mountain Sabalan, separated from men. He 
brought a book the name of which was Basta. It was written in 
Persian, which c.ould not be understood except with the assistance of 
a commentator. He appeared, claiming the gift of prophecy, at the 
time of Gushtasp, the son of Lohrasp, the son of Kai-Khusrau, king 
of Persia/ 2 Mount Sabalan (Savalan) may be the Avestan £ Mount 
of the Holy Communicants/ with a sacred tree perhaps (Vd. 22. 19, 
gairim spdnto-frasnd, vardhm spdnto-frasnd), for Kazwlnl elsewhere 
says of Sabalan: ‘ It is related that the Prophet (i.e, Mohammed) 
said: Sabalan is a mountain between Armenia and Adarbaijan. 
On it is one of the graves of the prophets. He said further: On 
the top of the mountain is a large spring, the water of which is 
frozen on account of the severe cold; and around the mountain are 
hot springs to which sick people come. At the foot of the mountain 
is a large tree, and under this there is a plant to which no animal 
will draw near. If it comes near it, the animal flees away; if it eat of 
it, it dies/ 3 The religious character of the place, the mountain, the 
tree, the springs, would answer well for the identification suggested 
for the modern Daryai Rud in Adarbaijan. 

This much having been prefaced with reference to Adarbaijan 
and with regard to the river near which the Prophet probably 
passed some of his early years, or in the neighborhood of which he 


& Son (London), Rand & McNally 
(New York), and especially by Keith 
Johnson (Edinburgh and London) at 
the end of this volume. 

1 Kazwlnl, ii. p. 267, ed. Wiisten- 
feld, Gottingen, 1848 (Gottheil, Refer¬ 
ences to Zoroaster , p. 40) ; consult 
also Darmesteter, Zend-Avesta , tr. 
SBE. iv. Introd. p. 49 (1st ed.), 


where Rawlinson’s identification of 
Shiz with Takht-i Suleiman is 
noticed. 

2 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
p. 40. 

8 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
pp. 41-42. According to Gottheil, the 
tree appears also in conuection with 
Zoroaster in Syriac legends. 
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may have been born (Bd. 24. 15), if not at Urumiah, we are next 
prepared to take np the question of Airan Yej. 

Direct Iranian tradition explicitly connects the opening of Zoro¬ 
aster’s prophetic career with Airy ana Yaejah of the A vesta, or Airan 
Yej in Pahlavi. This land is sometimes regarded as mythical; but, 
like a number of other scholars, I do not agree with that view. I 
am inclined strongly to favor the opinion of those who think we 
have good reason for believing that Airyana Yaejah is to be localized 
in the west of Iran, as the Pahlavi locates it, and that this also 
points to the notion that Zoroaster originally came from that 
direction eastward. The Bundahishn expressly connects Alran Yej 
with Atropatene : Bd. 29. 12, Alran Vej pavan kust-l Aturpatakan. 
The present opinion of scholars tends to uphold this localization. 1 
The river Darej, near which stood the house of Zoroaster’s father, 
was in Alran Yej, as already stated, and an identification was accord¬ 
ingly suggested. In the Avesta, moreover, Zoroaster is familiarly 
spoken of as ‘renowned in Airyana Yaejah’ (Ys. 9. 14, sruto airyene 
vaejahe). The Prophet is also there represented as offering sacrifice 
in Airyana Yaejah by the river Daitya (see below): Yt. 5. 104; 9. 
25; 17. 45, airyene vaejahi vanhuya, daityayd. The Bundahishn 
likewise alludes to the fact that Zoroaster first offered worship in 
Alran Yej and received Metyomah (Av. Maihydi-mdnlid) as his first 
disciple. The passage reads, Bd. 32. 3, ‘ Zaratnsht, when he brought 
the religion, first celebrated worship in Alran Yej and Metyomah 
received the religion from him.’ 2 In the Dinkart also, as well as in 
the Avesta, the river Dalti and its affluents in the land of Alran Yej 
form the scene of Zoroaster’s first revelation and of certainly one of 
his interviews with the archangels, the majority of which took place 
in Atropatene ( Dk. 7. 3. 51-54; 4. 29; 8. 60; 9. 23; Zsp. 21. 5; 21. 
13; 22. 2; 22. 9). 3 In the later Persian Zartusht Namali, Zoroaster 
passes the Dalti before he proceeds on his mission to King Yishtasp. 4 


1 Darmesteter, Le ZA. ii. 6-6 ; Geld- 
ner, Grundr. d. Iran. Phil. ii. 38; simi¬ 
larly Justi, Spiegel, and de Harlez 
make Media the home of the Avesta. 
The strongest opponent of this view, 
and warmest supporter of Bactria, is 
Geiger, Ostiranische Kultur , Erlangen, 
1882 ; Site. d. Kgl. bayr. Akad ., Mai, 
1884, and recently Grundr . d. iran. 


Phil . ii. 389. Spiegel notices the ques¬ 
tion of Airyanem VaejO in ZDMG. 
xli. 289. 

2 Cf. West, SBE. v. 141, and Justi, 
Der Bundahesh , p. 79. 

8 Cf. p. 40 seq., above. 

4 See Eastwick’s translation in Wil¬ 
son, Parsi Religion , p. 491. 
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The hallowed Daitya 1 — a sort of Iranian Jordan — was perhaps 
a border stream between two territorial divisions; we recall that 
Vishtaspa sacrifices ‘ on the other side of it 7 8 (cf . pasne, Yt. 17. 49) 
as discussed elsewhere, p. 211. The proposed identification of the 
Daitya and its affluents, with the modern Kizel Uzen, Sped or Safed 
Kud and its tributaries in Adarbaijan has already been mentioned 
as satisfying most of the conditions of the problem. 2 


/3. Allusions in Mohammedan Writers 

Having examined the direct Iranian sources in the light of pos¬ 
sible allusions to Atropatene, we may now turn to other material on 
the subject. Mohammedan writers are almost unanimous in placing 
the first part of Zoroaster’s prophetic career in Adarbaijan (Azer¬ 
baijan) or in stating that he came originally from that region. 3 The 
traditions cluster about Urumiah (UrmI) and Shiz. The Arabic 
name Shiz is the counterpart of an Iranian Clz (from Caecista), or 
Lake Urumiah. 4 The Arab geographer Yakut (a.d. 1250) describes 
‘Shiz, a district of Azarbaijan . . . which is believed to be the 
country of Zaradusht, the prophet of the fire-worshippers. The 
chief place of this district is Urmiah’; 5 and under Urmiah he 
writes: ‘ It is believed that this is the city of Zaradusht and that 

it was founded by the fire-worshippers.’ 6 

There are a dozen other such statements which will be given 
below, but before presenting them it will be well merely to note that 
two or three Arabic authors allude to Zoroaster as being of Pales¬ 
tinian origin, and they state that he came from that land to Adar¬ 
baijan; and they proceed to identify him with Baruch, the scribe of 
Jeremiah. This confusion is presumably due to their having con¬ 
founded the Arabic form of the name Jeremiah, Armiali (auuod) 


1 Lit. the 1 river of the Law,’ on 
which it was first promulgated. 

2 See pp. 41, 211. The same sugges¬ 

tion has been made tentatively by 

West, SBE. v. 79 n. ; hut Justi, Gdr. 

d. Iran. Phil . ii. 402, proposes either 

the Kur or the Aras. Similarly Dar- 

mesteter, Le ZA. ii. 6, n. 

8 The quotations in the following 
paragraphs are made from the mono¬ 
graph of my friend and colleague, 


Gottheil, References to Zoroaster in 
Syriac and Arabic Literature, Drisler 
Classical Studies, New York, 1894 
(Columbia University Press). 

4 See Darmesteter, Le ZA. iii. p. 
xxi, n. 2, and cf. Justi, Handbuch , s.v. 
Caecasta . 

6 See Barbier de Meynard, Diet . de 
la Perse , extrait de Yaqout , Paris, 
1861, p. 367. 

fi Ibid. p. 26, 85. 
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with Zoroaster’s supposed native place Urumiah, Urmiah (au^t). 1 2 
Having noticed this point we may present the Arabic and Syriac 
allusions to Zoroaster’s native place, which are almost unanimous in 
mentioning Adarbaijan (Azarbaijan). 

(a) Ibn Khurdadhbah (about a.d. 816), 2 Kitab alrMasalik wa’lr 
Mamalik, p. 119 (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1889) writes of ‘ Urmiah, 
the city of Zaradusht, and Salamas and Shlz, in which last city 
there is the temple of Adharjushnas, which is held in high esteem 
by the Magians.’ 3 

(b) Ahmad ibn Yahya al-Baladhun (about a.d. 851) in his Kitab 
Futuh al-buldan (De Goeje, Liber Expugnationis Regnorum, p. 331. 
1, Leyden, 1866), in mentioning the conquest of Adarbaijan, adds the 
following note: ‘Urmiah is an ancient city (of Adarbaijan); the 
Magians think that Zaradusht, their master, came from there.’ 4 * 

(c) Ibn al-Paklh al-Hamadhanl (about a.d. 910), in his geo¬ 
graphical account (ed. De Goeje, Leyden, 1885, p. 286) mentions as 
cities of Adarbaijan: ‘ Janzah, Jabrawan, and Urmiah, the city of 
Zaradusht, and Shlz, in which there is the fire-temple, Adhar¬ 
jushnas, which is held in high esteem by the Magians.’ 6 

(d) Tabari (d. a.d. 923), in his history, gives considerable atten¬ 
tion to Zoroaster; out of a number of allusions one passage may be 
selected. It will be noticed, as explained above, pp. 38, 166, that 
Tabari mentions a belief that Zoroaster was a native of Palestine 
who came to Adarbaijan. In his Annates , Part I. p. 648 (Brill, 
Leyden, 1881), the passage runs: ‘ During the reign of Bishtasp 
(Vishtasp) Zaradusht appeared, whom the Magians believe to be 
their prophet. According to some learned men among the people of 
the book (i.e. the Jews), he was of Palestinian origin, a servant 
to one of the disciples of Jeremiah the prophet, with whom he was 
a favorite; but he proved treacherous and false to him. Wherefore 


1 Cf. pp. 30, 166 above and Gottheil, 
References to Zoroaster , p. 30, n. 2. 

2 His father is stated to have been 
a Magian, Gottheil, References to Zoro¬ 
aster , p. 44. 

8 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
p. 44. 

4 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 

p. 33. It is not necessary at this point 

to repeat also the allusion to ‘ Persia ’ 


in the Christian patriarch Eutychius 
of Alexandria (a.d. 876-939) when he 
mentions Zoroaster. This author wrote 
in Arabic; the passage is given above 
in a Latin version in Appendix II. p, 
168, and it may be found rendered into 
Latin in Migne, Patrolog. Gr ., tom. 111. 

6 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
p. 44. 
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God cursed him, and he became leprous. 1 He wandered to Adar¬ 
baijan, and preached there the Magian religion. From there he went 
to Bishtasp, who was in Balkh. Now when he (Zoroaster) had 
come before him and preached his doctrine to him, it caused him to 
marvel, and he compelled his people to accept it, and put many of 
his people to death on its account. They then followed it (the 
religion). Bishtasp reigned one hundred and twelve years.’ 2 

(e) Masudi (writing a.d. 943-944, died 951) states in his Meadows 
of Gold: ‘ Gushtasp reigned after his father (Lohrasp) and resided 
at Balkh. He had been on the throne thirty years when Zardusht, 
son of Espiman, presented himself before him ... he (Zardusht) 
was originally from Adarbaijan and he is ordinarily called Zardusht, 
son of Espiman.’ 3 

(f) Hamzah al-Isfahanl (a.d. eleventh century) in his Annals , p. 22, 
26 (Gottwaldt, Hamzae Ispahanensis Annalium , Libri x, Lipsiae, 
1848) states: ‘ While King Lohrasp was still living, the sovereignty 
was handed over to his son Gushtasp; and in the thirtieth year of 
Gushtasp’s reign, when he himself was fifty years old, Zardusht 
of Adarbaijan came to him and expounded the religion to him. 
He not only embraced the religion himself, but he also sent messen¬ 
gers to the Greeks in behalf of this faith and invited them to 
adopt it. They, on the contrary, produced a book which had been 
given them by Ferldun, in which it was agreed that they should be 
allowed to keep whatsoever religion they had themselves chosen.’ 4 

(g) Shahrastani (born a.d. 1086) has the famous statement already 
noticed, pp. 17, 192: ‘ They (the Zaradushtlya) are the followers of 
Zaradusht ibn Burshasb (Purshasp), who appeared in the time of 
King Kushtasf (Gushtasp) ihn Lohrasp; his father was from Adar¬ 
baijan, and his mother, whose name was Dughdu, was from Bah’ 5 
According to Shahrastani the Prophet’s birth takes place in 
Adarbaijan. 

(h) Ibn al-Athlr (a.d. 13th century) incorporates the greater part 
of Tabari’s history into his Kitab al-Kamil fi al-ta'arikh , with slight 

1 Cf. p. 30 and Appendix II. p. 166. 4 After Gottwaldt’s Latin transla- 

2 Gottkeil, References to Zoroaster , tion. See also Gottheil, References to 

pp. 36-37. Zoroaster, p. 33. 

3 From Masudi (Magoudi), Prairies 6 From the German translation by 

d'Or, Texte et traduction par Barbier Haarbrucker, i. p. 275 seq. ; see Got- 

de Meynard , ii. p. 123. See Gottheil, theil, References to Zoroaster, p. 48. 
References to Zoroaster, p. 34. 
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additions from other sources, and with a more concise arrangement. 
His account of Zoroaster closely follows Tabari's lines, including 
the statement regarding Zoroaster's relation to Jeremiah, 1 and his 
wandering to Adarbaijan: ‘It is said, he adds, that he was a for¬ 
eigner, 2 * and that he had composed a book with which he went 
around in the land. No one knew its meaning. He pretended that 
it was a heavenly tongue in which he was addressed. He called it 
Ashta. 5 He went from Adarbaijan to Faris (Persia). But no one 
understood what was in it, nor did they receive him. Then he went 
to India and offered it to the princes there. Then he went to China 
and to the Turks, but not one of them would receive him. They 
drove him out from their country. He travelled to Ferghanah, but 
its prince wished to kill him. From there he fled and came to 
Bishtasp (Vishtasp), son of Lohrasp, who commanded that he be 
imprisoned. He suffered imprisonment for some time.' 4 And Ibn 
al-Athlr farther on relates : ‘ Then Bishtasp caused Zaradusht, who 
was in Balkh, to be brought to him. When he stood before the 
king he explained his religion to him. The king wondered at it, 
followed it, and compelled his people to do the same. He killed 
a large number of them until they accepted (the new religion). The 
Magians believe that he took his rise in Adarbaijan and that 
he came down to the king through the roof of the chamber. In his 
hand was a cube of fire with which he played without its hurting 
him; nor did it burn any one who took it from his hands. He 
caused the king to follow him and to hold to his religion, and to 
build temples in his land for the fires. From this they lighted the 
fire in the fire-temples.' 5 

(i) Yakut (about A.n. 1250) has already been cited, but the allu¬ 
sions from Gottheil's collection (p. 42) are added here for complete¬ 
ness. The Kitab Mujam al-buldcin (vol. iii. p. 354, ed. Wiistenfeld) 
remarks of Shlz: 'It is said that Zaradusht, the prophet of the 
Magians, comes from this place. Its chief city is Urmiah. ... In 
it is a fire-temple which is held in great esteem. From it are lighted 
the fires of the Magians from the east unto the west.' Also, vol. i. 


1 See comment on pp. 197-198. 

2 Min al-'ajam; probably a Persian 
(Gottheil). 

8 Mistake for Abasta , Avesta. 

4 The notion of Zoroaster’s wan¬ 

derings is not inconsistent with what 


is implied in the Dlnkart; the impris¬ 
onment is also familiar from the sto¬ 
ries in the Dlnkart and Zartusht 
Narnah, p. 62 above. 

6 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 
pp. 39-40. 
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p. 219, Yakut has: c Urmiah . . . people believe it to be the city of 
Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians.’ 1 

(j) Kazwini (about a.d. 1263), Cosmography , ii. p. 267 (ed. Wiis- 
tenfeld, Gottingen, 1848), speaking of Shlz in Adarbaijan, recounts: 
‘ Zaradusht, the prophet of the Magians, takes his origin from here. 
It is said that he came from Shiz. He went to the mountain Saba- 
lan, separated from men. He brought a book the name of which 
was Basta. It was written in Persian which could not be under¬ 
stood except with the assistance of a commentator. He appeared, 
claiming the gift of prophecy, at the time of Kushtasp, the son of 
Lohrasp, the son of Kai Khusrau, king of the Persians. He wished 
to get to Bishtasp, but he did not succeed. Bishtasp was sitting in 
the hall of state, when the roof of the hall parted in two, and Zara- 
dusht came down from it.* And, after describing some of the details 
of Vishtasp’s conversion, Kazwini concludes: ‘ Zaradusht commanded 
that fire-temples should be built in all the kingdom of Bishtasp. He 
made the fire a Kibla, not a god. This sect continued to exist until 
the prophet of God (Mohammed) was sent. They say that even 
to-day a remnant of it is to be found in the land of Sajis tan.’ 2 

(k) The Syriac writer, Gregorius Bar ‘Ebhraya (about a.d. 1250) 
in his Arabic Chronicon , p. 83 (ed. Salhani, Beirut, 1890), following 
his Arab masters, says: c In those days (of Gyrus and Gambyses) 
Zaradosht, chief of the Magian sect, by birth of Adarbaijan, or, 
as some say, of Athor (Assyria). It is reported that he was one of 
Elijah’s disciples, and he informed the Persians of the sign of the 
birth of Christ, and that they should bring him gifts.’ 3 

(l) Abulfeda (a.d. 1273-1331), Annals , vol. iii. p. 58, as cited by 

Hyde, states that Zoroaster arose in Urmi or (xjuo^I) Urmiah . 

See Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 311 (1st ed.). Hyde discusses 
other Arabic references, pp. 312-317. See below, Appendix VI. § 2. 

Estimate of the Mohammedan Allusions.—According to the Arabic 
statements one would be justified in assuming that Zoroaster arose 
in Adarbaijan; there seems also to be a preponderance of state¬ 
ments to the effect that Balkh was the scene of the Prophet’s con¬ 
version of Vishtasp. 

1 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 8 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 

p. 42. p. 32. 

2 Gottheil, References to Zoroaster , 

pp. 40-41. 
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2. Ragha, Ral (Media Rhagiana) 

All the above traditional Oriental allusions have been unanimous 
in placing Zoroaster’s origin in Adarbaijan, or Media Atropatene, 
whether in Urumiah, Shlz, or on the river Darej. There are yet 
two other passages, drawn from the Avesta, which connect Zoroas¬ 
ter’s name with Ragha. 

Ragha is generally identified with the city of Ral (Gk. ‘Pdycu) of 
Media, whose ancient ruins are still pointed out near modern Tehe¬ 
ran. This was a famous city in antiquity, the ‘Rages of Media’ in 
the 0. T. Apocrypha. 1 The Pahlavi texts seem to regard it as part 
of Atur-patakan. 2 Perhaps the boundaries of Adarbaijan were 
wider extended then than now, although Darmesteter suggests that 
possibly there may have been a Ragha in Adarbaijan independent 
of Ral. 3 This seems hardly necessary from what follows. We 
must also remember that Raga in the Ancient Persian inscriptions 
is a district or province, dahyu. The subject of Ragha requires 
further discussion, but it may be stated at the outset that these 
allusions, in any event, lend additional weight to the view of Zo¬ 
roaster’s belonging originally to western Iran. 

But before taking up the detailed question of Av. Raglm , Phi. 
Rdgh, Mod. Pers. Rai, it will be well to cite an extract from the 
Dabistan, a work that is late in its present form (about a.d. 1650), 
but a book which contains old traditions. The passage runs : ‘ It is 
generally reported that Zardusht was of Adarbaijan or Tabriz; but 
those who are not Beh-dinians, or “ true believers,” assert, and the 
writer of this work has also heard from the Mobed Torru of Busa- 
wari, in Gujarat, that the birthplace and distinguished ancestors of 
the prophet belong to the city of Rai.’ 4 With this information we 
may turn to the Avesta itself. 

(a) The first of the two Avesta texts which evidently associate 
Zoroaster’s name in some way with Ragha is Yd. 1. 15, and the Pah¬ 
lavi version of the passage is interesting. The Avesta passage 
reads: Yd. 1. 15, dvadasdm asavligmca SoiOranamca vakiStdm fraO- 


1 On ‘ Rhagae,’ see my article in 
Harper’s Diet, of Classical Antiqui¬ 
ties, pp. 1369-1370, New York, 1897. 

2 E.g. Zsp. 16. 12, West, SBE. 

xlvii. 147, et al. 

8 Le ZA. ii. 13, n., 33. 


4 Dabistan , tr. Shea and Troyer, i. 
p. 263, Paris, 1843. The translator 
adds a note that Rai is the most north¬ 
ern town of the province Jebal, or 
Irak Ajem, the country of the ancient 
Parthians. 
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wdrdSdm azdm yd ahuro mazdd raypm Qrizantum , 6 as the twelfth most 
excellent of localities and places, I who am Ahura Mazda created 
Ragha of the three races.’ The Pahlavi commentary renders, rdk t3 
toxmak dtnr-pdtakdno , 'Rak of three races, of Atur-patakan,’ 1 and 
he adds the gloss, aetun mun rel yemaleluneto , ‘ some say it is RaL’ 
Notice the footnote. 2 

(b) The second of the Avestan passages which connects the name 
of Zoroaster with Ragha is in Ys. 19. 18. Mention is there made of 
five regular rulers, ‘the lord of the house, the village, the province, 
and the country, and Zarathushtra as the fifth.’ This order, as the 
text continues, holds good for all countries ‘ except the Zarathush- 
trian Raji (or Eaghi; is it Ral?).’ ‘The Zarathushtrian Ragha 
{Raya ZaraduStriS) has four lords, the lord of the house, the village, 
the province, and Zarathushtra as the fourth.’ The text is 
appended. 

Ys. 19. 18, Kaya ratavo 9 nmdnyo vlsyo zantumo daKyumo zarar 
OuHro piix^o. didhgm daliyunqm yd anyd rajoit zaraOuStroit. 
caOru-ratu$ ray a zara6u$tris. kaya aitilid ratavo 9 nmanyasca 
vlsyasca zantumasca zaraOnstro tuiryo. This construction evi¬ 
dently signifies that the Daily uma, or governor, is everywhere the 
supreme head, but there is acknowledged one who stands above him 
as representative of the church, as well as state, the chief pontiff 
Zoroaster (. Zarathushtra ), or ‘the supreme Zoroaster’ {Zarathushtro- 
tema ), as he is elsewhere termed (e.g. Ys. 26. 1; Yt. 10. 115, etc.). 
In the papal see of Ragha, however, the temporal power (Dahyuma) 
and the spiritual lordship (Zarathushtra) are united in the one 
person. 3 * * * For some reason Ragha is plainly the seat of the religious 
government. The Pahlavi version (ad loc.) speaks of it in connec¬ 
tion with Zoroaster as being ‘his own district 7 {mata-l nafSmari) 
the Sanskrit of Neryosang glosses the allusion by asserting that 


1 Cf. Darab D. P. Sanjana, Pahlavi 
Version of the Avesta Vendidad , p. 8, 
Bombay, 1895. 

2 Allusion has been made above 

(p. 202) to the question of a Kagha in 

Adarbaijan as possibly contrasted with 

the 'P dyai of the Greek, or possibly to 

a Raya ZaraQuHris different from Ral; 

cf. also the Anc. Pers. Raga as a dis¬ 
trict or province, dahyu; but that is 
uncertain. 


8 See also Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 
p. 170. 

4 Notice the use of ‘ district,’ and 
elsewhere Ragha is a region as well as 
a town of Media. On Greek allusions 
to 'Paycn, see also Haug, Ahuna-Vai- 
rya-Formel , pp. 133-134 (=45-46), 
Miinchen, 1872, and the article which 
is referred to on the preceding page 
(p. 202, n. 1). 
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Zoroaster was the fourth lord in this village, because it is his own 
— tasmin grame yat sviyam asit asau gurus caturtho ’bhut. 1 Bagha 
is plainly a centre of ecclesiastical power, as remarked above. This 
fact is further attested by Yakut (i. p. 244), who says there was a 
celebrated fortress ‘ in the district of Dunbawand, in the province of 
Ral ’ (notice the latter expression), which was the stronghold of the 
chief priest of the Magians. 2 If Bagha enjoyed such religious prom¬ 
inence there must have been ground for it, and we recall what was 
said above, in the Dabistan and ShahrastanI’s statement, which con¬ 
nects Zoroaster’s mother’s family with Ral. 

(c) As a sequel to this, comes an interesting comment in the 
Selections of Zat-sparam; this has already been noticed (p. 192), but 
it is worthy of being taken up again at this point, for it is a sort of 
Iranian adage like Macbeth’s Birnam wood and Dunsinane. In Zsp. 
16. 11-12, an old proverbial affirmation is used to assert that some¬ 
thing is impossible, and that it would not happen — ‘not though 
both the provinces of Bagh and Notar should arrive here together’; 
and the explanatory comment on these proper names is added, 1 two 
provinces which are in Atur-patakan, such as are sixty leagues 
(parasang, i.e. 210 to 240 miles) from Cist. 3 Zaratusht arose 
from Bagh, and Vishtasp from ISTotar.’ The rest of the passage 
and the Dlnkart occurrences of the proverb have been given above 
(pp. 192-193), and should be consulted. 

Bagh (Av. Bagha) like Arabic Shlz is evidently a territorial 
designation as well as a town title, and certainly the Prophet’s 
family on the maternal side came from there, if we are to place any 
reliance on tradition. Now, if the Prophet was born in a city of 
Adarbaijan, whether in Urumiah, in the region of Shlz (Av. Caecista, 
prob. Urumiah), or on the Darej Biver—and even Bagh itself appears 
frequently in Pahlavi to have been regarded as a part of this land — 
it is by no means unlikely that a man with a mission like Zoroaster 
would have been drawn to so important a place as Bagha was in 
antiquity, especially if it was the home of his mother. All which 
would account for the association of the names together. An attempt 
has been made by the present writer, in JAOS. xv. p. 228-232, more 
fully to amplify this connection of Bagha with Zoroaster’s teaching 

1 Cf. Spiegel, Neriosengh's Skt. TJe- Diet, de la Perse , p. 33 ; Darmesteter, 
bersetz. des Yaqna, Leipzig, 1861, p. 99. 8BE. iv. p. xlviii. (1st ed.). 

2 See Gottheil, Deferences to Zoro- 8 It is important to consult the foot- 

aster , p. 46, n .; Barbier de Meynard, note on p. 193. 
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and preaching, especially by an attempted explanation of the word 
rajis in Ys. 53. 9 . 1 But the passage and the commentary alike are 
difficult, and enough has been said already to show Zoroaster’s con¬ 
nection with this region. 

Conclusion as to Zoroaster's Native Place. — Zoroaster arose in 
western Iran. Apparently he was born somewhere in Adarbaijan. 
The places specially mentioned are Urumiah, Shlz (Av. Caecista, 
prob. anc. Urumiah) and the river Darej. His mother’s family was 
connected with Ragha, which accounts for associating his name with 
that place 5 but it is not clear that this was the Median Rai ( e Pay<u 
of the Greeks) although it was in the west. The latter seems to 
have been a district as well as town, and is sometimes regarded as 
a part of ancient Atur-patakan. Zoroaster’s youth was also cer¬ 
tainly passed in western Iran. 


II. SCENE OF ZOROASTER’S MINISTRY 
General Remarks 

The question regarding Zoroaster’s native place may be looked 
upon as having been answered by placing it in western Iran, at 
least on the basis of present evidence and opinion. The question 
as to the scene or scenes of his religious activity, however, is 
a more unsettled problem. The uncertainty is doubtless due to the 
conditions of the case; missionary work by a reformer is not con¬ 
fined to a single field. Taking a general view, .however, as stated 
on p. 186, scholars are divided between Media, in the broader sense, 
and Bactria, with a preponderance perhaps in favor of the former. 
The present writer has elsewhere maintained the ground that both 
sides of this question are possibly correct, in part, and that the con¬ 
flicting views may be combined and reconciled on the theory that 
the reformer’s native place was not necessarily the scene of his 
really successful prophetic mission . 2 In other words, the opinion 
was held that Zoroaster may have been a prophet without honor in 
his own country; that he arose, indeed, in western Iran, probably 
somewhere in Atropatene; that he presumably went at one time to 

1 First suggested by Geldner, KZ. 2 Jackson, Where was Zoroaster's 
xxviii. 202-203, and further discussed Native Place ? JAOS. vol. xv. pp. 
by the present writer in the article 221-232, New Haven, 1891. 
alluded to in the next note. 
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Bagha (perhaps Media Bhagiana), but on finding this an unfruitful 
field he turned at last to Bactria. Under the patronage of Vishtaspa, 
his faith became an organized state religion; and then it spread, 
possibly through religious crusades, westward to Media and Persia. 
Progress was rapid; the fire of religious zeal was contagious; the dis¬ 
trict of Bagha, which was once a hot-bed of heresy ( upard-vlmanohim ), 
became the head of the established faith of Media. Persia follows 
suit when she rises into power. That at least was suggested at the 
time — in other words that we have an earlier instance of the same 
story as Mohammed, or Mecca and Medina. 

Such a view, however, is mere theory or speculation, at least so far 
as Bactria and the exact spreading of the Creed is concerned. Never¬ 
theless it is not speculation built entirely upon baseless fabric. It 
has this in its favor, that it is based upon a combination of various 
statements in Zoroastrian literature which may be united with Arabic 
and Syriac material, and with Latin and Greek references, so as to 
make, in part at least, a fairly solid structure. The assumption of a 
double scene for Zoroaster’s life, first for his birth and earlier years, 
and second for his later years and death, has also been inferred by 
others, naturally from the tradition. 1 It has an advantage in saving 
several points of tradition which would otherwise fall; but it is open 
to several serious objections which will be pointed out as the investi¬ 
gation proceeds. For the present, it will be a better plan simply to 
bring forward both sides of the question, the eastern and the western 
view, and to reserve final decision for later. The Bactrian side will 
first be presented; the arguments in favor of Media will then be 
arrayed to offset this. 

Before proceeding to the discussion, it is proper to recall that we 
have no direct evidence to prove that Zoroaster spent the first thirty 
years of his life anywhere but in his native land, if we assume that 
to be Adarbaijan. At the age of thirty came the Bevelation, the 
opening of his ministry, and the first of the seven visions that filled 
the ten or twelve years which elapsed until Maidhyoi-maonha adopted 
the creed, and King Vishtaspa was converted. The whole of this 
question has been examined in Chapter IV. As it was there stated 

1 So Anquetil du Perron, Zend - view (but with modification), Spiegel, 
Avesta , T. i. pt. 2, pp. 5, 29. (An- Eran. Altertumsk. i. 708, ii. 171. On 
quetil’s Mem. de VAcad . des Del. Lett. the other hand, notice what is said by 
T. xxxi. p. 370 seq., as noted also by Geiger, OIK. pp. 488-492, 

Kanga, Extracts , p. 65.) A similar 
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we have information from the Dlnkart (see pp. 43-46 above), that 
Zoroaster went and preached before the Turanian Aurvaita-dang 
after the first conference with Ormazd; furthermore, that he ex¬ 
pounded the tenets of his faith to Parshat-gau in Sagastan. From 
this it is manifest that during the first two years he must, at all 
events, have been in the east, apparently both northeast and south¬ 
east, even if one maintains the view that Vishtaspa lived nearer to 
the region of his own native land. 

This tradition of wanderings to remote lands is in keeping with 
the Gath a psalm of dejection, Kam ndmoi zpm, huOra ndmoi ayent , 
‘to what land am I to turn, whither am I to turn/ Ys. 46. 1 seq. 
An echo of it, moreover, as already stated (p. 200), is perhaps to 
be recognized in Ibn al-Athlr, who recounts how Zoroaster goes 
from Adarbaijan to Persia, then to India, 1 China, Turkestan, 
Ferghanah, and that he finally converts Vishtaspa, who seems in 
this account to be in the east. Perhaps these statements regarding 
India are due to Zoroaster’s having been in Sagastan or Seistan (see 
also footnote below) which forms part of the territory of White 
India. 2 It may be noticed that Ammianus Marcellinus also makes 
Hystaspes (or is it Zoroaster) pass some time studying in India 
(see Appendix II., p. 167). So much for the two years that fol¬ 
lowed the first ecstatic vision, and which correspond to different 
scenes in Zoroaster’s missionary labors! 

By the close of this period, Zoroaster appears to have wended his 
way gradually back again toward his native country, as may be 
inferred from the different localities in which the visions of the next 
eight years took place. Consult the Map. The second, third, and 
fourth visions took place on the homeward route to the south of the 
Caspian Sea, if the identifications in Chapter IV. be correct. The 
fifth and sixth visions were beheld in the region of the river Daitya 
and Mount Asnavant (Mount Sahend and the Kizel IJzen ; cf. pp. 41, 
48). Finally, the last interview with the archangels was manifested 
to him at his own home on the river Darej (pp. 34, 49, 194), which 
would agree with the Avesta (Vd. 19. 4,11), as this vision is also 
associated with the temptation by Ahriman. But now for the Bac- 
trian question! 

1 Is it Sagastan (Parshat-gau) and 2 On ‘ White India/ the provinces 
Turan (Aurvaita-dang) ? Cf. p. 39, n. of Iran which border upon India, see 
1 above. See also next note and Darmesteter, Le ZA . ii. 4, 13, n., and 
references. cf. above, pp. 44, n. 4, 72, n. 3, 87, n. 

1, 178, and p. 210. 
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1. Bactria and the Bast, or the View that Zoroaster’s Ministry was in 

Eastern Iran 

Irrespective of the question of the scene of Zoroaster’s activity, 
the whole problem of the home of the Avesta itself, as a literary 
composition and religious work, has long been a common subject of 
discussion. 1 The assumption of a Bactrian kingdom which ante¬ 
dated the Median empire, or at least preceded the rise of the Achae- 
menian power, has generally been maintained by scholars, especially 
by the historian Duncker. 2 Criticisms of this view will be men¬ 
tioned later; but it is important to notice that one of the strongest 
supporters of an eastern Iranian civilization, judging from geo¬ 
graphical and ethnographical allusions in the Avesta, is the Iranist, 
Wilhelm Geiger. 3 

The Avesta itself does not give any definite statement with 
respect to the situation of Vishtaspa’s capital, nor do the Pahlavi 
texts, to be discussed below, seem more explicit. Nevertheless, the 
Avestan geographical allusions tend to gravitate toward the east, 
rather than toward the west. 4 The heroic sagas of the royal line of 
kings in the Avestan Yashts are located for the most part in the 
east. According to the Zamyad Yasht (esp. Yt. 19. 66-69), the 
home of the Kavi dynasty is in Seistan, and this is important to con¬ 
sider because of its bearing on the claim for the east and for Bactria. 
Firdausi, a native of Tus, moreover, places the scene of the Vish- 
taspa-Gushtasp cycle in eastern and northeastern Iran, as will be 
more fully explained below. 5 According to Firdausi (DakTkl), 
Yakut, Mirkliond, and others, Balkh was founded by Vishtasp’s 
father, Lohrasp. 6 * 8 On the Graeco-Bactrian coins is found an 


1 For some bibliographical refer¬ 
ences, see p. 186. 

2 Geschichte des Alterthums. iv. 16 

seq. ; Noldeke, Persia , in Encyclopae¬ 

dia Britannica, xviii. 561 (9th ed.) ; 

Tomaschek, Baktria , Baktriane , Bak- 

trianoi , in Pauly’s Real-Encycl . ii. 

col. 2806 seq. (neue Bearb.). 

8 Ostiranische Kultur , Erlangen, 
1882; Vaterland u. Zeitalter des Avesta 
in Sitzb. d . K. B . Acad., May, 1894; 
Grundriss d . iran. Phil ii. 389. This 
view is criticised by Spiegel, ZDMG , 
xxxv. 636, and rejected, ZDMG. xli. 


292-296; cf. also in Sybel’s Histor. 
Zeitschr . N. F. 8. 1 seq. Again, it is 
opposed by de Harlez, Das alter und 
Heimath des Avesta , in BB. xii. 109 
seq.; cf. also Abh. d. Berliner Or. Con¬ 
gress , ii. 270-277. The arguments in 
favor of Bactria from the classics are 
most strongly presented by Rapp, 
ZDMG. xix. 27-33 (1865). 

4 Geldner, Gdr. d. iran . Phil. ii. 38. 

6 See also Noldeke in Gdr. d. iran. 
Phil . ii. 131. 

6 Firdausi, Livre des Rois , tr. 
Mohl, iv. 224; Yakut in Barbier de 
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APOOACn 0 (i.e. Aurvat-aspa, Lohrasp), evidently as heros epony- 
mos of the place. 1 AlblrunT states that ‘ Balkh was the original resi¬ 
dence of the Kayanians/ and Mirkhond speaks of Lohrasp as ‘the 
Bactrian.’ 2 Tabari similarly states that Lohrasp ‘established his 
residence at Balkh/ where he places the seat likewise of Lohrasp’s 
son and successor, Vishtasp; s yet it must not be forgotten in this 
connection that Tabari also considers Nebuchadnezzar and Cyrus to 
have been generals under Lohrasp and Vishtasp. 4 MasudT joins in 
regarding Balkh as the royal capital until the seat of government 
was transferred westward to Irak in the time of Humal. 5 Other 
Persian and Arabic chroniclers and geographers place the seat of 
the Kayanian empire, at the time of Lohrasp and Vishtasp, in Bac- 
tria, i.e. to the north of Seistan, and there is a tradition about a 
portrait of Zoroaster at Balkh, as will be noticed in Appendix VII. 
The author of the Zartusht Namah and the Cangranghaeah Nam ah, 
who was himself a native of Bal, localizes the scene of the meeting 
between Zoroaster and Vishtasp in Balkh, where he also represents 
the famous debate between Zoroaster and the Brahman Cangrang- 
hacah to have taken place (cf. p. 85 seq. above). This is interesting 
when we consider that the writer came from the west and from a 
city which was so closely associated with Zoroaster’s name; he must 
have had some strong tradition to that effect; his work, moreover, 
is known to be based upon Pahlavi authorities. 6 In the Dlnkart, 
the meeting took place first on a ‘ race-course 7 ( aspanvar ), but the 
locality is not indicated, cf. p. 59, n. 2 above. From the Pahlavi 
treatise ‘Wonders of Sagastan’ it appears that at one time (perhaps 
after his conversion) Vishtaspa had conferences with Zoroaster and 
his apostles in Seistan — see passage translated below, p. 212. 


Meynard’s Diet, de la Perse , p. 112; 
Mirkhond, Hist, of Pers. Kings, tr. 
Shea, London, 1832. 

1 See Tomaschek’s article, Baktria, 
in Pauly’s Real-Encyclopaedie , ii. col. 
2812-2813. Consult Stein, Zoroastrian 
Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins in 
Babyl. and Or. Record , i. 157 seq.; 
notice a dissenting view by Darme- 
steter, Le ZA. ii. 432. 

2 AlblrunT, Chronology, tr. Sachau, 
p. 100, London, 1879, and Mirkhond, 
tr. Shea, pp. 59, 264, 272. 

8 Tabari, Chronique de Tabari, tra- 


duite sur la version persane d’Abou-Ali 
Mo'hammed Bel 'ami, par Zotenberg, i. 
p. 491 seq.; cf. similar allusions in Gott- 
heil, References to Zoroaster, pp. 36-40. 

4 Furthermore, for the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Lohrasp (!), see 
Maiog-I khirat, 27. 64-67, tr. West, 
SBE. xxiv. 64-65, and Yakut in Bar- 
bier de Meynard’s Diet, de la Perse , 
p. 369. See also p. 91, n. 2 above. 

6 Ma^oudi, Les Prairies d’ Or, tr. 
Barbier de Meynard, ii. p. 120. 

6 Zartusht Namah , tr. Eastwick, in 
Wilson, Par si Religion, p. 498. 
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To return to Firdausi. As mentioned above, the Shah Namah 
connects Lohrasp with Balkh, and describes how the youthful Vish¬ 
tasp quits the realm and passes the first years of his life in the 
west, in Bum (the Byzantine Empire ). 1 He returns from thence to 
assume the sceptre of authority. It is not specifically stated that 
the years which directly followed were actually passed in Balkh, 
but it is certain that the last part of his reign is regarded as being 
passed there. Lohrasp himself lives there in retirement after 
Vishtasp had mounted the throne, and the lapse of time is shown 
also by the fact that Zoroaster is now spoken of as an old man 
(Pers. plr) 2 Perhaps Vishtasp formed a link between the east and 
the west, if the texts seem to imply a break in the regular succes¬ 
sion as he came to the throne; see p. 223, n. 1 below. 

At this point we may turn again to our earlier Iranian sources. 
As previously observed, neither the Avesta nor the Pahlavi writings 
are explicit in their statements as to the situation of Vishtaspa’s 
capital. The Dlnkart, it is true, speaks several times of the ‘abode’ 
(man), ‘residence’ (baba), or ‘lofty residence’ (buland manisno) of 
Vishtasp, but there is nothing precise as to the location . 3 The gen¬ 
eral allusions to hTotar, moreover, have already been noticed above, 
p. 192, and they will be referred to again, p. 222. The nearest 
approach in the Avesta to a definite statement regarding Vishtaspa’s 
whereabouts is found in two references to places where he offers 
sacrifice for victory in battle over Arejat-aspa in the holy war of the 
Beligion, or when on a religious crusade. One of these sacrifices is 
offered ‘ on the farther side of the water of Frazdanava ’ (Yt. 5. 108, 
pasne apam frazddnaom) for victory over three unbelievers one of 
whom is the inveterate foe, Arejat-aspa (Yt. 5. 109, Tpd't'yavantam 
duzdaenam \ Palanamca daevayasnam | drvantamca ArajaUaspam). 4 
But in Yt. 9. 29 = Yt. 17. 49, the same sacrifice is offered again by 
Vishtaspa for victory over exactly the same three foes, but includ¬ 
ing also the names of a number of other enemies; and (important 
to keep in mind) the sacrifice of this latter passage is not celebrated 


1 See pp. 72-73. 

2 See also Mohl, tr. iv. 293. 

8 Compare note on p. 58. 

4 It might possibly be suggested that 
we have in the name Tathryavant a 
distant allusion to the Tantra philoso¬ 
phy of India; the Shah Nam ah in¬ 


cludes India among the lands to which 
Vishtasp spread the gospel of Iran (cf. 
Mohl, iv. pp. 313-344; and above, p. 
84 seq.; observe likewise Darmesteter, 
Le ZA. iii. Introd. p. 90). But such a 
conjecture could add little in favor of 
the eastern view. 
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near the Frazdanava, but is offered up on the farther side of the 
river Daitya. Still further, Vishtaspa’s brother Zairivairi (ZarTr), 
who is mentioned directly after Vishtaspa’s sacrifice by the Frazda- 
nava in the earlier passage, likewise offers similar worship on the 
same spot (Daitya), with an identical wish (Yt. 5. 112-113, pasne 
apd Daityaya ); and directly afterwards in the same Yasht (Yt. 5. 
116) Arejat-aspa invokes the same divinity near Yourukasha (Caspian 
Sea) for victory over Vishtaspa. This latter point will be taken 
up hereafter, pp. 212-213. 

It is necessary to comment anew on the suggested identification of 
these places. From the discussion above, pp. 41,197, it is to be inferred 
that the Daitya was a sort of border stream in the west, to be identified 
with the Kizel Uzen or Safed Rfid. The river Kizel Uzen is the 
classic v A/mpSos of Ptolemaeus, in Atropatene, and Andreas describes 
it as a natural ( markscheide. 51 The Avestan word pasne is appar¬ 
ently used with a river name like the Latin usage of trans in Trans- 
Rhenanus (opp. Cis-Alpinus), compare the modern Iranian designation 
of Bla-Pls, ‘ before the rivers/ as opposed to Bia-Pas, ‘ back of the 
rivers/ used in the adjoining territory of Gllan. 1 2 The various streams 
which flow into the river to-day would answer to the tributaries of 
the Daitya that are mentioned in the Dlnkart and Zat-sparam. 3 
This is the river of the ' Law/ and the river which Zoroaster appar¬ 
ently crosses on his way to convert Vishtasp. 4 

The Frazdanava, on the other hand, is to be sought in Seistan, 
in the east, if we accept the statement of the Bundahishn (Bd. 22. 5), 
and is probably to be identified with the Ab-istadah lake, south of 
Ghazni. 5 Being a member of the Kayanian line, Kavi Vishtaspa 


1 Andreas, Amardos, in Pauly’s 
Real-Encyl ., nene Bearb., Stuttgart, 
1894, vol. i. col. 1735, 1. 44. 

2 Refer to Andreas, loc. cit. 11. 60-61, 

whose transcription 4 Bia-PI§ ’ is here 
followed. Cf. also de Morgan, Mission 

Scientifique en Terse , i. 209. 

s Dk. 7. 3. 51-56 ; Zsp. 21. 5, 22.9. 
I helieve that in Dk. 7. 20. 30, we are 
to read maya-i Set (not Dait ), as noted 
by West, SBE. xlvii. 25, n. 2, and 
compare the Shet river of Bd. 20. 7, 
SBE. v. 77 ; although there would be 
no real inconsistency in Dait, as con¬ 


trasted with Pourushaspa’s dwelling on 
the Darej, as that may have heen the 
home to which he removed after his 
marriage ; see suggestion on p. 192. 

4 Zartusht Namah, p. 491. 

6 This view is opposed to Lagarde’s 
Hrazdan in Armenia ( Beitrage zur 
baJctr. Lex . p. 28), but I agree with 
Geiger’s estimate of Hrazdan in OIK. 
p. 108. The identification of Frazda¬ 
nava with Ab-istadah is mentioned hy 
West (SBE. v. 86, n. 3) as being from 
Justi (see his Handb. der Zendsprache t 
p. 197 b), although Justi now seems 
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is naturally associated with Seistan and Lake Frazdan. The Pahlavi 
treatise, i Wonders of the Land of Sagastan/ makes Seistan the 
place of Yishtasp’s first religious propaganda, and apparently also a 
place where Yishtasp conferred with Zoroaster and other apostles of 
the Faith, on matters of religious importance. 1 I am indebted to Dr. 
West’s kindness for a translation of the ‘Wonders 5 ; the passage 
(Wond. of Sag. § 6) reads: ‘King Yishtasp produced the progress 
of religion on Lake Frazdan, first in Sagastan, and afterwards in the 
other provinces; also King Yishtasp, in conference with Zaratusht, 
and Seno, son of Ahumstut of Bust, 2 because his disciples of Zara¬ 
tusht have been the first in his long discipleship, (made) the various 
ISTasks proceed in a family of the good, for the purpose of keeping 
the religion of Sagastan progressive for being taught.’ We remem¬ 
ber also that Zoroaster went in his earlier years to Seistan to preach 
to Parshat-gau (pp. 44-45). According to Firdausi, King Yishtasp 
(Gushtasp) was engaged upon a religious crusade in Seistan and 
Zabulistan, 3 and was at the abode of the old hero Kustam, who still 
held out against conversion to Zoroastrianism, when the Turanians 
under Arjasp stormed Balkh, slew Lohrasp in battle before the 
walls, and killed Zoroaster. 4 Yishtasp returns from Seistan for 
the finally routing of Arjasp. 5 

It must be acknowledged that the twofold sacrifice by Yishtasp, 
once on the Frazdanava and once on the Daitya, causes some diffi¬ 
culty in connection with the identification of scenes in the Holy 
Wars. As already observed, the Frazdanava sacrifice, when placed 
in Seistan, certainly refers to the second and final invasion. The 


rather to incline toward the view of 
Hrazdan in Armenia, judging from 
Preuss. Jahrb. Bd. 88, pp. 256-257. 
Geiger, OIK p. 108, notices the iden¬ 
tification of Prazdanava with the Ab- 
istadah, but he prefers to explain the 
matter differently. 

1 See West in Gdr. d. Iran . Phil. ii. 
118. 

2 Dr. West notes that this place is 
described by the pseudo Ibn-Haukal 
as on the river Hermand, between 
GhOr and the lake (see Ouseley’s Ori¬ 
ental Geography , p. 206) ; it was there¬ 
fore in Seistan. 


8 Cf. Mohl, tr. iv. pp. 355, 456 ; and 
also Vullers, Fragmente uber Zoroas¬ 
ter , Bonn, 1831, p. 97 and p. 125, 
n. 52. 

4 Shah Namah , ed. Vullers-Lan- 
dauer, iii. pp. 1559-1560 ; but there is 
some uncertainty owing to a variation 
in the reading. Thus, Kih in herbadra 
kih kuH ; and again, cira herbadra bi- 
kuH ; but a few lines further on (p. 
1560) the death is proved by herbadra 
hamah sar zadand. 

8 Mohl, iv. 354, 355, 365. 
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Daitya sacrifice, we may presume, refers to the first invasion, if we 
make the twofold division mentioned on p. 105; but it is not easy 
to reconcile this with the assumption that the scenes of the first war 
belong rather to the territory of Merv (p. 114). Perhaps the Daitya 
sacrifice is not to be pressed as referring to a special incident, and 
perhaps the prayer was general; or Vishtasp was crusading in the 
west at the time; history offers examples of a Christian king of 
Europe offering up his prayers in the land of the Saracens. Dar- 
mesteter 1 does not seem to think it imperative to take the Daitya 
sacrifice too seriously in the face of the Erazdanava passage which 
gives a scene located in Seistan; or, he thinks, the Daitya allusion 
may be a reminiscence of the Median origin of Vishtaspa himself. 
Nevertheless, there is a certain discrepancy which must fairly be 
noticed, and having stated the difficulty we may turn to such argu¬ 
ments as can be brought up to show that Vishtaspa’s foe, Arejat- 
aspa, belongs rather to the east than to the west. This introduces 
the problem of the situation of Arejat-aspa’s kingdom, and the 
scene of the Holy Wars already alluded to. 

In the Avesta, Arejat-aspa is a Hyaonian (A Y.IPyaona, Phi. Xydn ). 2 
The name Ivyaona , according to the ordinarily accepted view, is iden¬ 
tical with the nation of the classic Chionitse. 3 The identification, 
however, has been doubted by some. The subject is commented on 
by Darmesteter, 4 and especially by Geiger, and both of these schol¬ 
ars think (as well as Justi, see footnote) that there is authority 
also for the tradition which places the Hyaonians toward the east, 
even if they were located in the Gilan territory in the time of 
Ammianus Marcellinus (19. 1. 2). The Shah Namah tradition cer¬ 
tainly looks upon Arjasp as a Turanian, and places his kingdom 
on the other side of the Jlhun (Oxus), and it makes him despatch 
envoys from the city of Khallakh to Vishtasp (Gushtasp) in Balkh. 5 
In the native lexicons, according to Vullers, Khallakh or Khallukh 


1 Le ZA. iii. p. lxxxiii. 

2 See Yt. 9. 30-31, 17. 50-51, 19. 87, 
and the references on p. 104, n. 2. 

8 Spiegel in Sybel’s Histor. Zeit- 
schrift , N. F. 8, p. 18 ; also other 
writers as noted below. 

4 Darmesteter does not seem certain 

of it in Le ZA. iii. p. lxxxiii seq. ; cf. 
also Geiger in Sit zb. d. K. B. Acad., 
1884, p. 328 seq., and in his Yatkdr in 


Sitzb., Mai, 1890, p. 76. Justi allows 
also the possibility of placing the 
Hyaonians in the east on the author¬ 
ity of Joshua the Stylite ; see Preuss. 
Jahrb. Bd. 88, p. 256; but Justi favors 
the west. 

6 Firdausi, Livre des Rots , tr. Mohl, 
iv. pp. 302, 303, 319, 326 bis, 342, 360, 
441, 469, 543, 658. 
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< e u ) is described as ‘ a great city in Turkestan in the district of 

Khatal.’ 1 In any case, it is evident that the kingdoms of Arjasp 
and Yishtasp cannot have been far separated from each other. 
The question of the invasion or invasions may now be taken up. 

According to the sources which the Shah Namah must have made 
use of (and we may infer the same from the Dinkart and Zat-spa- 
ram) 2 there were, apparently, two separate invasions by Arjasp, 
although the Avesta seems to speak of the war singly as ‘the War 
of Religion.’ The special chapter above on this subject (Chap. IX.) 
should be consulted. The Yatkar-I Zarlran alludes only to what we 
may regard as the first of Arj asp’s wars, and lays the scene in the 
neighborhood of the plain of Merv. 3 Similarly, in this connection, 
the Shah Namah speaks of the Jihun or Oxus, and the territory 
adjacent 4 (consult the Map). The scene of the battles of the 
second war was Khorassan, if we follow the Shah Namah and 
notice an incidental allusion in the Bundahishn. 5 The circum¬ 
stances of Arjasp’s second invasion need not be repeated} see 
Chapter IX. If we follow the Shah Namah we may presume that 
Yishtaspa, after receiving news of the storming of Balkh, started 
from Seistan to join the forces of his son, Farshldvard, whom he had 
appointed ruler of Khorassan. The first meeting between Yishtasp 
and the invader Arjasp may therefore have resulted in an engage¬ 
ment in Khorassan. From Firdausi, we may judge that this open¬ 
ing engagement of the second war, which is evidently counted as a 
part of the Balkh misfortune, was not successful for the Iranians. 6 
An attempt may be made to locate the scene. 

Xow, the Bahman Yasht (3. 9), when speaking of three distinct 
times of crisis and trial in the history of the Religion, says: ‘the 
second was when thou, 0 Zaratusht the Spitaman! receivedst the 
Religion, and hadst thy conference, and King Yishtasp and Arjasp, 
miscreated by Wrath, were, through the War of the Religion, in the 
combat of Spet-razhur (“ the hoary forest ”) j ’ and the text adds a 


1 Vnllers, Fragmente uber Zoroas¬ 
ter , p. 121, where the Persian is quoted, 
and Lexicon Persicum , i. 706, 714. 
See also Steingass, Persian-English 
Dictionary , pp. 467, 471. 

2 See chronological scheme by West, 

SBE. xlvii. p. xxx.; cf. Appendix III. 

8 YZ. § 12. 


4 Mohl, tr. iv. 309. 

6 Bd. 12. 32-34, given in full on 

p. 216. 

6 Notice that the Bundahishn (Bd. 
12. 33) acknowledges an occasion 
where there was ‘ confusion among 
the Iranians/ but they were ‘saved’; 
cf. p. 216 below. 
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comment: ‘ some have said it was in Pars/ 1 The Avesta mentions 
the 'White Forest/ but not in connection with Arejat-aspa's name. 
The Spaeitita Razura in the Avesta, is the amphitheatre of the great 
conflict between the earlier Iranian king, Haosrava, and his enemy, 
Aurvasara. 2 According to Justi, the White Forest is in Kohistan, 
a part of Khorassan (lat. 33, long. 59; consult Map), between Kaln 
and Birjand. 3 As a mere conjecture, in order to endeavor to recon¬ 
cile difficulties, it might be suggested that we have here an allusion, 
perhaps, to the engagement that preceded the last in the war. In 
other words, as the White Forest seems to have been a designation 
covering a good deal of territory, it might be argued that Vishtasp 
pushed onward, then northward to the mountains of Nishapur and 
Mesh-hed, not far from the high citadel where his son Isfendlar was 
confined. 

This citadel, as related by the Shah Hamah, was the mountain 
fortress of Gumbadan or Gunbedan ). 4 Its location is 

in Khorassan, 5 for this fastness of Isfendlar is evidently Mount 
Spento-data of the Avesta (Yt. 19. 6), and Spend-yat of the Pahlavi 
(Bd. 12. 2, 23), situated on the War of Bevand/ which latter has 
been identified with the Bar mountains, northwest of Nishapur, in 
an interesting article by Houtum-Schindler. 6 The Bundahishn 
adds details of the battle that enable us still further to locate the 
scene where Vishtasp himself had to take refuge in a mountain in 
Khorassan, where he was beleaguered, 7 until the heroic Isfendlar is 
released from his chains and gains the victory. All this has been 
described above (p. 119 seq.), but the Bundahishn passage is impor¬ 
tant enough to repeat it again in full: — 


1 West, SBE. v. 218. As for the 
usage of ‘ Pars/ it must he remembered 
that Sagastan itself is spoken of as a 
part of Pars in Pahlavi literature (Bd. 
12. 9, 20. 29; see SBE. v. pp. 37, 
81). 

2 Yt. 15. 31-32; cf. Yt. 5. 49-50; 

Yt. 19. 77. 

8 Justi, Nameribucfoy p. 42, 1 Aurwa- 

sara, Konig am Weissen Wald, d. i. 

Dascht-i Beyat im Kohistan von Qain 

und Birjand, Gegner des Kawa IIus- 
rawa (Kai Xnsrau), Yt. 15. 31. Sya- 
wasnameh, 252.’ 


4 Shah Namahi ed. Vullers-I an- 
dauer, iii. p. 1550, 1. 156 ; cf. traduc¬ 
tion de Mohl, iv. pp. 354, 370, 456. 

6 But Mirkhond (tr. Shea, p. 290) 
says he was ‘imprisoned in the For¬ 
tress of Girdkuh, in the district of 
Riidbar. ’ To which Shea adds, stating 
that Rudbar is a district of the Jebal 
or Irak Ajeml. 

6 The Identification of Some Persian 
Places , in The Academy , No. 730, p. 
312 seq., May 1, 1886 ; cf. also Justi, 
Hdbch. d. Zendsprache , p. 305. 

7 For allusions to the ‘mountain/ 
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Bd. 12. 17-18: ‘ The Padashkhvargar mountain is that which is 

in Taparistan and the side of Gllan. The Revand mountain is in 
Khurasan, on which the Burzhln fire was established. (32-34): 
Prom the same Padashkhvargar mountain unto Mount KumTsh, 
which they call Mount Madofryat (“ Come-to-help ”) — that in which 
Vishtasp routed Arjasp— is Mount Mlyan-i-dasht (“mid-plain”), 
and was broken off from that mountain there. They say, in the 
War of the Religion, when there was confusion among the Iranians 
it broke off from that mountain, and slid down into the middle of 
the plain; the Iranians were saved by it, and it was called “ Come- 
to-help ” by them. The Ganavat mountain is likewise there, on the 
Ridge of Vishtasp (pu$t-i Vistaspan) at the abode of the Burzhin- 
Mitro fire, nine leagues to the west .’ 1 Mount Madofryat (Come-to- 
help) has been identified by Houtum-Schindler with the mountain 
near the present town of Fariumad, northward of the high road 
between Abbasabad and Mazlnan, and it is thus evidently a part of 
the Jagatai range . 2 The Ridge of Vishtasp may be identical with 
the mountains, Binalud Kuh, running northwest from Nishapur, a 
little to the west of the modern Gunabad (lat. 36. 40; long. 59. 5 — 
see Map). The region where the final battle took place, with the 
utter rout of Arjasp and the triumph of Iran over Turan, may be 
regarded as occupying a territory to the east of Mlan-i-dasht in 
Khorassan (lat. 36. 30; long. 56. 10 — see Map, square Gb). The 
caravan road between Mian-i-dasht and Zaidar is still famous to-day 
for marauding attacks of the Turkomans upon pilgrims and travel¬ 
lers . 3 

The location of the sacred fires may be taken up in this con¬ 
nection. Vishtasp’s special fire, Burzhln Mitro, is in Khorassan as 
already discussed in the pages devoted to the subject of the Sacred 
Pires (Chap. VIII.). Prom the passage just quoted (Bd. 12. 17- 
18, 32-34) and from Bd. 17. 8 there seems to remain little doubt on 
that point. The Shah Namah implies a similar location, and three 
Mohammedan writers state that the special fire of Zoroaster, which 
is the Burhzln Mitro, was in the neighborhood of Nlshapur. Por the 
references, see p. 100. But more important still in connection with 

cf. Mohl, Livre des Bois , iv. 367, 370, 36-37 ; long. 66-67) on the map in 

373, 384. Curzon’s Persia and the Persian Ques- 

1 West, 8BE. v. 40-41. tion , i. p. 246. 

2 See The Academy , p. 313, May 1, 8 Curzon, Persia and the Persian 

1886. The town is easily located (lat. Question , i. 276-277, 280-281. 
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the ancient pyraea of Zoroastrianism, is the tradition of the 
Bundahishn (Bd. 17. 6 ) regarding the second famous fire, the fire 
Frobak (Farnbag). This fire originally was located in Khorasmia 
or Chorasmia (Phi. Khvarizem) on the eastern side of the Caspian 
Sea — the region of igneous oil fountains, and it was removed by 
Vishtasp to the east, to Cabul, or as the text reads: ‘ In the reign of 
King Vishtasp, upon revelation from the religion, it was established 
out of Khvarizem, at the Koshan (“ shining ”) mountain in Kavu- 
listan, the country of Kavul (Kabul), just as it remains there even 
now/ 1 This latter would make another distinct association of 
Vishtasp with the east. 2 

In addition to the central or eastern location of two of the sacred 
fires which are directly connected with Vishtasp’s name, we may 
also recall the story of the cypress which Zoroaster planted to com¬ 
memorate the event of Vishtasp’s conversion. This hallowed tree 
was planted at Kishmar in Khorassan, and it is spoken of in the 
Shah Namah as ‘the cypress of Kishmar/ 3 ' It must also be 
remembered that, according to the Shah Nam ah, Khorassan was 
under the suzerainty of one of Vishtasp’s sons, as well as it was 
the amphitheatre of the final Holy War. 

These latter points are of interest also in connection with FloigPs 
claim that Vishtaspa, of the Avesta, is identical with the historical 
Hystaspes, father of Darius; and that he belonged in the region 
of Hyrcania and ancient Parthia. FloigPs monograph should be 
consulted/ 

It may incidentally be added that the Armenian historian, 
Thomas ArzrounI (a.d. tenth century) follows the tradition that 
Zoroaster was the opponent of Ninus and Semiramis and was de¬ 
feated by them, but Semiramis made him commander of Babylon, 
Khoujlstan, and of all eastern Persia, and he adds, ‘ Zradasht, 
although possessing the countries to the east of Persia, did not cease 
to harass Assyria/ 5 This would associate him also with the east. 

1 Bd. 17. 6, tr. West, SEE. v, 63. Mohl, iv. 292-293; cf. also Appendix 

2 It must be stated, however, that II., pp. 163-164. 

the reading Kavul {Kabul) is ques- 4 Eloigl, Cyrus und Herodot, Leip- 

tioned by Darmesteter, Le ZA. i. 154; zig, 1881, e.g. pp. 14, 15, 17, etc. 

and see the discussion above in Chap. 5 See Brosset, Collection d’Histo- 

VIII. p. 99, n. 4. riens armeniens, i. 30, St. P6ters- 

8 Sarv-i Kismar; see Vnllers-Lan- bourg, 1874. See Appendix VI. § 1 
dauer, Shah Name , iii. 1498-1499, and below. 
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Furthermore, it should be noticed that Mills upholds the eastern 
region, at least as the place of origin of the Gathas. 1 He reviews 
some of the indications which point to the west, as presented 
by Darmesteter; but after examining into the character of the 
civilization, and noticing points of Indo-Iranian unity and like¬ 
ness to the Yeda, and judging also from the spirit of the Gathas, 
whose antiquity he emphasizes, Mills is led to believe that ‘the 
scene of the Gathic and original Zoroastrianism was in the north¬ 
east of Iran, and that the later Avesta was composed during the 
hundreds of years during which the Zarathushtrian tribes were 
migrating westward into Media/ 2 A discussion of the Avestan cal¬ 
endar led the Sanskrit scholar Eoth strongly to support Bactria. 3 
The younger Iranist Horn favors eastern Iran as the first scene, at 
least, of Zoroastrianism. 4 On the views of Tiele, see note below. 5 6 

Resume of the Eastern View. —-Among various poiuts that may 
be brought up in favor of placing Vishtaspa in eastern Iran, and of 
believing that Zoroaster’s prophetic career, at least, was associated 
chiefly with that territory, is the predominance of geographical allu¬ 
sions in the Avesta rather to eastern Iran. The Avesta does not 
state where Kavi Yishtaspa’s kingdom was located; but it recog¬ 
nizes that the Kavi dynasty came from Seistan (Yt. 19. 66 seq.). 
The Iranian tradition which is found in Mohammedan writers is 
almost unanimous in placing Yishtasp’s kingdom in the east, in Bac¬ 
tria. Among arguments which may be drawn from Pahlavi litera¬ 
ture is the fact that the Bundahishn clearly locates the scene of the 
routing of Arjasp in the territory of Khorassan. One of the sacred 


1 SBE. xxxi. Introd. pp. xxvii-xxx. 

2 Op. cit. p. xxvii. 

3 Roth, Der Kalender des Avesta , 
u. s. w., in ZDMGr. xxiv. 1-24; cf. 
especially pp. 16-19 (criticised by 
de Harlez; see p. 219 below). 

4 Horn, Die Reiche der Mecler 

und Perser , in Ilellwaldt’s Kulturge- 
schiehte , 4 Aufl. i. 322. 

6 Tiele, in his early work entitled 
De Godsdienst van Zarathustra , van 
haar ontstaan in Baktrie tot den val 
van het Oud-Perzische Rijk (Haarlem, 
1864), maintained the Bactrian view 
that was common at the time. So 


also in the genealogical table in his 
article ‘ Religions,’ in Encyclopaedia 
Britannica , vol. xx. p. 360 (9th ed.), 
and in his Geschiedcnis van den Gods- 
dienst, p. 174 (Amsterdam, 1876). But 
now, if I understand his latest view 
aright, he believes in northwestern 
Iran as the cradle at least of the Zoro- 
astrian Reform: 4 Ook ik neig zeer 
tot de meening dat de zarathustrische 
hervorming van noordwestelijk Iran is 
uitgegan’ ( lets over de oudheid van 
het Avesta, Aanteekening , in Mede- 
deeling d. K. Ak. 3 de Reeks, Deel 
XI. Amsterdam, 1895,pp. 384and375). 
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■^res is connected with Khorassan; another was removed from Kho- 
rasmia to the east. And now that so much has been said in favor 
of eastern Iran, including Bactria, we may pass without comment to 
the west and consider the claims of Media. 


2. Media and the West, or the View that Zoroaster’s Ministry was 
in his Native Country, Western Iran 

It has been indicated sufficiently that a number of specialists, de 
Harlez, Spiegel, Justi, and others, associate the earliest history of 
Zoroastrianism not with Bactria and the east, but alone with Media, 
in its broad sense, and the west. 

C. de Harlez, for example, in treating of the origin and home 
of the Avesta, as noted above, leaves eastern Iran out of considera¬ 
tion. 1 His discussion of the subject should be read; there is space 
here only to outline the reasons which lead him to confine the 
Avesta and Zoroastrianism to Media. I summarize them from the 
last article mentioned in the footnote: (1) Zoroastrianism and 
the Avesta is the work of the Magi, a tribe of Media, and the Magi 
are the Atharvans ( irvpaiQoi ) of the Avesta. (2) The chief seat of 
the religion was the southern and southeastern coast of the Caspian 
Sea, as shown by the peculiar manner in which the peoples of the 
Caspian region and Hyrcania dispose of their dead. (3) Bagha in 
Media was the chief seat of the priesthood, and Media, therefore, 
was the centre of the Avestan religion. (4) The legend which 
makes Bactria the cradle of Zoroaster’s faith, and claims that Vish- 
taspa was king and ruler of Bactria, is late; it comes, in fact, from 
mediaeval times. Eastern Iran, in general, remains in the back¬ 
ground until the time of the Achaemenidae. 2 Finally (5), the Parsi 
books themselves regard Zoroaster as arising from Media; and, 
even though many mediaeval sources connect Vishtasp with Bactria, 
as mentioned, there is not entire consistency in this, for some of 
them place him in Persis. The epitomist KhvandamTr, for example, 
in his life of Gushtasp, 3 says that this king had the city of Istakhr 


1 See de Harlez’s definite statements 
on Das alter und heimath des Avesta in 
BB. xii. 109-111, and Der Avestische 
Kalender und die Heimath der Avesta- 
Beligion , in Abh. d. Berl. Or. Congr. 
ii. 270-277, Berlin, 1882 (criticising 
Roth). 


2 For the latter statement, cf. BB. 
xii. 110. 

8 See de Harlez, Av. Kalender und 
Heimath , p. 277 ; Spiegel, EA. i. 698; 
and Hyde, Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. p. 
318 (1st ed.) ; Eth£ in Grundriss d. 
iran. Philol. ii. 356. 
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(Persepolis) as a royal seat — Istakhr-i Fars ra dar al-mulk karddr 
did. Again, Beidawl (Life of Gushtasp) says that Zardusht occupied 
a mountain, Naphaht, near Istakhr. 1 And Majdl (Zinat al-Majalis), 
after assuming that Zoroaster came from Palestine, adds that he 
gave himself out as a prophet in Adarbaijan. 2 Por these various 
reasons de Harlez concludes: ‘ Alles erklart sich, wenn man unter- 
stellt, dass der Zoroastrismns aus Medien stammt; Alles wird 
dnnkel, wenn man dessen Wiege in Baktrien sucht.’ 

Spiegel has two or three times specially treated the question of 
the home of the A vest a and its bearing upon the Zoroastrian 
problem. 3 In his historical article on Vishtaspa and the Bactrian 
kingdom, in Sybel’s Zeitschrift , he brings up most of the points that 
may be argued in favor of the east, — and these are such as have 
been stated above; he then weighs the west over against them. 
He particularly emphasizes the identification of Arejat-aspa’s nation, 
the Hyaona, with the Chionitae, who are to be placed, it is claimed, 
to the west of. the Caspian Sea. Again, he approves rather of de 
Lagarde’s identification of the name and locality, Prazdanava, with 
the Armenian river Hrazdan; and he points out some other names 
that refer especially to the west. As a result of this, although 
‘ Baktra 7 is mentioned in the title of his monograph, he inclines to 
favor Media or Arran, rather than Bactria, as the realm of Vish¬ 
taspa and also as the home of Zoroaster. In his latest article on 
the subject ( ZDMG , xlv. 280 seq., 1887), Spiegel points out one or 
two more points to strengthen the western view. An allusion to 
Armenia, for example, is claimed to be found in the Avesta (Yt. 
5. 72). He draws attention also to the association of Hystaspes’ 
name with Media and the west, by Chares of Mitylene (cf. p. 73 
above), 4 and by Lactantius, who makes Hystaspes a king of Media 
(p. 154 above); and he throws renewed doubts upon the existence 
of the Bactrian kingdom maintained by Duncker. 5 * 

Several other scholars are of like opinion regarding Media and 


1 See also Hyde, p. 313. Reference 
to Istakhr (Persepolis) has been made 
above, pp. 91, 97. 

2 See also Hyde, p. 315. 

8 Spiegel, Vistaqpa oder Hystaspes 

und das Reich von Baktra , in Sybel’s 

Histor. Zeitschrift , N. F. 8, Bd. 44, 

pp. 1-21 (1880). Also Ueber das 

Vaterland und Zeitalter des Awesta , 


in JSitzb. der K. B. Acad. 1884, p. 315 
seq. (1884). Again, ibid. (Zweiter 
Artikel) in ZDMG. xlv. 187 seq. 
(1891)! 

4 Cf. also his later remarks in 
ZDMG. xli. 295 (1887),xlv. 197 (1891), 
lii. 193 (1898). 

6 ZDMG. xli. 288, 289, 292 seq. 
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western Iran. Eugen Wilhelm upholds Spiegel's identification 
of the Hyaonians with the Chionitse and locates them on the west 
side of the Caspian Sea. The associated Avestan word vardbaka 
(Yt. 9. 31 = Yt. 17. 51) is likewise a proper name, i.e. Varedhaka, cf. 
Vertae, of Ammianus Marcellinus; and Av. hunu (Yt. 5. 54) desig¬ 
nates the Huns. 1 Lehmann expresses his opinion very strongly 
that the ancient Vishtaspa was not a Bactrian prince, but that he 
ruled in western Iran, in Media; that Zoroaster had nothing what¬ 
soever to do with Bactria, where the crude civilization of his time 
would have been unsnited for his teaching, but that Media fur¬ 
nished exactly the soil that was needed for it to bear fruit. 2 Darme- 
steter several times expressed himself in favor of the west for the 
entire scene of early Zoroastrianism, because he considered the 
Bactrian tradition rather to be late. 3 

Justi. The most recent authority to touch upon the question 
and to uphold the western view is Justi {Die diteste iranische 
Religion und ihr Stifter Zarathushtra ). 4 A brief summary of the 
deductions on this point in his important treatise is given. The 
numbered divisions are my own: — 

1. The Avesta itself does not place either the home of Zoroaster 
or the kingdom of Vishtaspa in Bactria, nor mention either name 
in alluding incidentally to the city of Bactria. The rise of the 
Bactrian kingdom was post-Achaemenian. The transferrence of 
Vishtaspa’s capital to Bactria, as is done in later times, is purely 
artificial. Spiegel’s arguments are sufficient to overthrow the whole 
theory of a Bactrian origin of the Iranian religion. 

2. The allusions to the sacrifices by Vishtaspa and Zairivairi on 
the Erazdanava and Daitya, and to Arejat-aspa as a Hyaona, are 
examined in their eastern aspect and in the western light. In 
Justi's opinion the Daitya may be the Araxes on the northern 
boundary of Adarbaijan, and the Erazdanava is more likely, 
perhaps, to be the Armenian Hrazdan. Acts of worship performed 
in the Adarbaijan territory would be appropriate to Iranians. 


1 Wilhelm, ZDMG. xlii. 96-101. 

2 Edv. Lehmann, Die Ferser in 

Chantepie de la Saussaye, Lehrbuch 
der Religions- Geschichte (neue And.) 
ii. 159-160. See also his comment on 
Phraortes, p. 156. 

8 Darmesteter, Etudes Iraniennes , 


i. 10-13 ; Zend-Avesta , tr. SBE. iv. 
Introd. xlvii-liii (1st ed.); and his later 
statement, p. Ixyii (2d ed.), together 
with Le ZA. iii. p. lxxxiii, where nu¬ 
merous suggestions and hints are given. 

4 In Freussische Jahrbucher , Bd. 88, 
p. 256 seq., 1897. 
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More weight also is laid on the likelihood of the Chionitae being 
placed in the Caucasus region and Gilan. Like the later Huns, 
the invasion of Arejat-aspa may have been made through the moun¬ 
tainous country to the west of the Caspian Sea. 

3. It is notable that of the three most sacred fires one (Adhar 
Gushnasp) belongs originally to Adarbaijan, one (Adhar Xurrah, or 
Farnbag) to Persis (Istakhr), and one (Adhar Burzhin Mithr) to 
Khorassan, but none to Bactria. Yet see note at foot of this page. 1 

4. Media was the native place of Zoroaster, and it was also tbe 
home and realm of Vishtaspa. But Kavi Vishtaspa was not a great 
king, not a ‘king of kings 7 (Anc. Pers. xsayaOiya xSayaQiyanam ); 
he was rather a minor prince ( dahhhupaiti ) of Median Ragha. The 
suggestion is conjecturally put forward that we might, perhaps, 
assume that some great king of Media later accepted the religion 
and made it current in the world. Such a monarch would have been 
the Median Fraoreta (Phraortes) ‘Confessor/ who may have adopted 
the faith and have thus received a Zoroastrian name. The father of 
Phraortes also had a Zoroastrian name as he was called Kyaxares 
(i.e. Huvaxsatara), beside his ordinary title Dahyauka. 

5. Finally, by way of illustration, Atropates and his successors 
in Atropatene were zealous adherents of Zoroastrianism from 
Achaemenian times, and the Gathas themselves show a religious 
intolerance that still remains typical of the Magi in Sassanian 
times, and is characteristic of the fanaticism that marks the later 
Assassins who likewise had their origin in Atropatene. 2 I may also 
add that Jnsti wrote me that it was only after long and careful con¬ 
sideration that he came to these conclusions and abandoned the 
view that Bactria was the home of Zoroastrianism or that Zoro¬ 
aster perished there. 3 

Additional Arguments. — Some other arguments might be added to 
these already given in support of the west. For example:— 

1. Vishtaspa and Hutaosa in the Avesta both were Naotairyans. 
The comment in Zat-sparam places Notar in the west, sixty leagues 
from Cist, as explained above (p. 193, n. 1). If Vishtasp be asso- 


1 Jnsti, op. cit. p. 257 ; but with 
regard to the Farnbag fire he seems to 
have overlooked the statement in Bd. 
17. 6 ; see p. 99, n. 4 and p. 217 above. 
The question whether Bactria has any 
volcanic or petroleum fires might ac¬ 


count for their not generally being con¬ 
nected with that particular region. 

2 Cf. op. cit. pp. 259, 256. 

8 Letters dated Jan. 8, 1897, and 
June 12, 1897. 
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ciated with Balkh, one would then have to assume that only his 
family came from the west. It is true that this might be quite pos¬ 
sible in royal lines, and there actually seems to have been some 
change of dynasty or break in -the succession when Vishtasp came to 
the throne, as noted by Justi, 1 so this argument would not necessarily 
militate finally against the east; it is only a matter of proportionate 
probability. On account of the Kagh and Notar allusion it would 
be convenient to accept Vishtasp as also belonging to the west. 

2. The two Avestan Yasht fragments (Yt. 23 . 4, 24 . 2) give 
among the blessings which Zoroaster wished might accrue to Vish- 
taspa the boon: ‘ Mayest thou be able to reach the Ba^ha, whose 
shores lie afar, as Vafra Navaza was able/ According to Darme- 
steter the circumambient stream Ka^ha in the Avesta is to be 
identified with the Tigris. 2 This might, therefore, be used as a 
ground for placing Vishtaspa’s kingdom in the west, but not neces¬ 
sarily so; the wish of a wide-extended kingdom might hold equally 
good if the star of Vishtasp’s empire were moving from the east 
westward. 

3. As the Avesta constantly speaks of idolaters, unbelievers, 
devil-worshippers ( daevaryasna) it might be suggested that Zoroas¬ 
ter’s reform was especially directed, against the Yezidis, or devil 
worshippers, of the region about the Caspian Sea. 3 

4. Arejat-aspa as noted above, p. 211, is represented in the Avesta 
(Yt. 5. 116) as offering sacrifice near the sea Vourukasha (the 
Caspian Sea) — upa zrayo vouru-kasdm — asking for victory over 
Vishtaspa and (later addition) Zairivairi. 4 It might be claimed that 
we have Vishtaspa’s enemy not only on the Caspian Sea, but pos¬ 
sibly on the west side of it, although the expression with upa might 
equally refer to the eastern side of the Caspian which is still occu¬ 
pied by Turkomans. 

5. A somewhat fanciful conjecture might be made that we may 


1 Justi, op. cit.,pp. 246,252, on a pos¬ 
sible change of dynasty, and Spiegel, 
ZDMCr. xlv. 196-198. Cf. p. 70, n. 2 
above. 

2 Le ZA. ii. 382, u. 73, 78 ; but 
Geiger, OIK. map, makes Ra?<?ha the 
Yaxartes. 

8 On the Yezidis, see Browne, A 

Year Amongst the Fersians , p. 522, 


London, 1893; Bassett, Persia , the 
Land of the Imams , pp, 31-33, New 
York, 1886. 

4 The mention of Zairivairi would 
imply that the first invasion is in¬ 
tended if we follow the division into 
two wars, p. 105. Notice may here 
be taken of what is said of Zariadres 
and his realm on p. 73 above. 
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perhaps have an allusion to the west (possibly Persepolis ?) in the 
Dlnkart reference to the ‘treasury of Shaplgan 5 (or Shasplgan, 
Shapan, or Shlzigan— for such are the readings allowed by the 
MSS.), in which Vishtasp deposited the original codex of the 
Avesta. 1 As further related in the Dlnkart this fell into the hands 
of the Greeks and was translated into their tongue. The treasury 
of the archives is usually associated with Persepolis. 2 

6. Hamzah of Isfahan connects Vishtasp with Persia, for he 
makes him build a city in the district of Darabjard in the province 
of Persia. 3 

Resume of the Western View. — The more general claim in favor 
of western Iran is, that the religion was probably developed in the 
country where Zoroaster himself arose ; that in his day Bactria was 
still in the earliest stages of civilization and its name is not con¬ 
nected either with his or with Vishtasp’s in the older texts; that 
Media, on the other hand, would have been a suitable field for his 
teaching and that the allusions to the west give a more consistent 
theory for ancient times. It is claimed, moreover, that Vishtaspa’s 
foe, Arejat-aspa, belonged to western Iran, on the ground of identi¬ 
fying the Hyaona with the classic Chionitse and of placing these in 
the Caspian region. Finally, Vishtaspa was a minor king, and it is 
possible that the Median ruler Praortes (‘Confessor 5 ) may have 
made Zoroastrianism the national religion of Media. The devil- 
worshippers of the Avesta would answer to the later Yezldis of the 
western territory. 


General Summary 

Although we may agree that Zoroaster by birth arose in western 
Iran, we cannot be equally sure that the chief seat of his activity 
was also there. Both sides of the latter question have been pre¬ 
sented, as were the former. The classical references (as early as the 
second century a.d.) would imply the possibility of Bactria or the 


iDk. 3. § 3, 7. 7. 3, n, 5. 3. 4; 
SBE. xxxvii. p. xxxi j SEE. xlvii. pp. 
82, 127. 

2 See also Tabari (p. 675, Leyden 
ed.) : ‘ Bishasp sent this (archetype) to 
a place in Istakhr called Darbisht ’ 
(vocalizationuncertain), Gottheil, IRef¬ 
erences to Zoroaster , p. 37. The same 


is repeated from Tabari by Bundari 
(with reading Zarbisht?) in Hyde, 
Hist. Relig. vet. Pers. pp. 314-315. 
See also above, Chap. VIII., p. 97. 

8 See Hamzah, ed. Gottwaldt, ii. 26, 
and cf. Darab D. P. Sanjana, Geiger's 
Eastern Iranians , ii. 212, note by 
Spiegel. 
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east, as a scene, as well as of Media (Persia) and the west. This 
fact might be interpreted that he taught in the east, though he arose 
in the west. The Avesta does not decide the case. An allusion to 
the scene of Vishtaspa’s two sacrifices may equally refer to Seistan, 
and to Media and Atropatene. Prom evidence in Pahlavi literature, 
we know that Zoroaster himself was in Seistan for a while, during 
the early part of his prophetic career. From the same source we 
also know he was in Turan, and the Gathas allude to a Turanian 
adherent. This would seem to speak, in part at least, for eastern 
Iran, even if his patron Vishtaspa ruled in western Iran. From the 
Pahlavi and later Zoroastrian literature, the scenes of the Holy Wars 
would appear to have been located rather toward the east, in Merv 
and Khorassan. On the other hand, the silence of the Avesta on 
some vital points in connection with the east, together with an infer¬ 
ence that Vishtaspa belonged to the same country as Zoroaster, and 
spoke the same dialect, would argue rather in behalf of western 
Iran. This latter view would be strengthened if the existence of a 
Bactrian kingdom at an early period be doubted. The majority of 
Iranian specialists, perhaps, seem to have felt that a stronger case 
can be made for Media and the west as the scene alike of Zoroaster’s 
activity and his birth. On the other hand, later tradition, which 
includes Mohammedan-Iranian sources, is almost unanimous in pla¬ 
cing Vishtasp’s kingdom in Bactria, which is claimed to have been 
founded by Lohrasp. Having now presented both sides of the 
question, we may refrain from drawing a conclusion between the two 
views, for the present, and content ourselves with recalling what 
was said at the outset, that Zoroaster was a reformer, and he had a 
mission; in modern times the field of a great missionary’s work is 
not usually confined to a single part of a country, whatever it may 
have been in ancient times. 


Q 
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CLASSICAL PASSAGES MENTIONING ZOROASTER’S 

NAME 

Collected with the help of my student and friend Louis H. Gray, 
Fellow in Indo-Iranian Languages in Columbia University, to whom 
I wish to express my thanks with sincerity for his constant readi¬ 
ness to give assistance, especially in collecting the so-called Zoro- 
astrian Logia. His kind aid is much appreciated, — A. V. W. J. 

The list is confined simply to such passages as mention Zoroaster hy name. 
Its compass might have been greatly extended if allusions to Magi, Persians, 
Hystaspes, or the like, had been included. 

Much material from the Classics had already been gathered by Barnabd 
Brisson, Be Begio Persarum Principatu , Paris, 1690 ; Hyde, Beligio veterum 
Persarum , Oxon. 1700. The first systematic and excellent collection, however, 
of classical references on Persian subjects in general was made by J. P. Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta , Anhang z. 2ten Bd. 3ter Theil, Leipzig und Riga, 1783. This is 
still one of the standards. A different arrangement of the material is found 
in Rapp, Pie Religion der Perser und der ubrigen Iranier nach d. Griechischen 
undBomischen Quellen , in ZDMG. xix. p. 4 seq., xx. p. 49 seq. (translated into 
English by K. R. Cama, Beligion and Customs of the Persians , Bombay, 
1876-1879) ; it should be consulted, as it includes also Persian and Magian 
subjects. Consult also Windischmann, Zoroastrische Btudien , pp. 260-313, 
Berlin, 1863 (translated into English by Darab D. P. Sanjana, Zarathushtra in 
the Gdthas , pp. 65-141, Leipzig, 1897). On special classical references, see, 
likewise, Jackson in JAOS. xv. 221-232; xvii. 1-22. 


ALPHABETIC LIST OF AUTHORS AND EDITIONS 

1. Look for the author under his approximate date given in this list, or consult 
reference by section (§). 

2. Those marked with an asterisk (*) are cited as authorities by other writers or 
are mentioned by them. 

Abdias, in Fabricius, Codex apocryph. Novi Test. i. 402-742, Hamb. 1719. 
See § 50. 

Afer, C. Marius Victorinus (a.d. first half fourth century), ed. Migne, Patrolog. 
Lat. tom. 8. See § 23. 
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Agathias Scholiastikos (c. a.d. 536-582), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 88. 
See § 35 . 

Ailios Theon, see Tkeon. 

Ainaias of Gaza (fl. a.d. 487), ed. Barthius, Leipzig, 1655. See § 34. 

Alcuinus (a.d. 735-804), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 100-101. See § 40 . 
Alexander Poluhistor (b.c. first century), see § 4 , also cited under Georgios 
Sunkellos, § 41 . 

Ammianus Marcelliuus (c. a.d. 330-400), ed. Gardthausen, Leipzig, 1874. See 

§ 22. 

Anathemas against Manichseans, see § 42 . 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862 (same vol. as Diog. Laert.). 
See under Plato. § 1. 

Apuleius Madaurensis (temp. Antonini Pii), ed. Hildebrand, Leipzig, 1842. 
See § 11. 

* Aristotle (b.c. 384-322), cited under Pliny; Diog. Laert. 

* Aristoxenos (fl. b.c. 318), cited under Origen, Contr. Hser. i. 

Arnobius (c. a.d. 295), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 5. See § 16. 

* Athenokles (date unknown), cited under Agathias. 

Augustinus (a.d. 354-430), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 32-47. See § 28 . 
Aurelius Prudentius (a.d. 348-c. 410), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1824. 
See § 26. 

Basilios (a.d. 329-379), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 29-32. See § 20. 
*Berosos (c. b.c. 250), cited by Agathias. 

Cedrenus, see Georgios Kedrenos. 

Chaldsean Oracles or Zoroastrian Logia, see § 51. 

Chronicon Paschale (a.d. 627, last date), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 92. See 
§ 39. 

Claudianus Mamertus (a.d. fifth century, second half), ed. Engelbrecht, Vienna, 
1885. See § 31 . 

Clemens Alexandrinus (a.d. first century, end), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 
8-9. See § 13 . 

Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome, c. a.d. 91, but probably the works ascribed 
to him to be assigned later), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 1-2. See § 12 . 
Cornelius Alexander Poluhistor, see Poluhistor. 

Cotelerius, ed. SS. Patrum, qui temp, apost. floruerunt Opera, Paris, 1672. See 
§ 42 . 

Cyrillus Alexandrinus (d. a.d. 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. See 
§ 29. 

*Deinon (date unknown), cited under Diogenes Laertius. 

Diodoros Sikelos (temp. Augusti), ed. Muller, Paris, 1857. See § 3 . 

*Diodoros of Eretria (temp. Augusti), cited by Origen, Contr. Hser. i. 

Diogenes Laertios (fir. c. a.d. 210), ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862. See § 15 . 

Dion Chrusostomos (horn c. a.d. 50), ed. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1857. See § 7 . 

Epiphanios (a.d. 320-402), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 41-43. See § 21 . 
*Euboulos (date unknown), cited by Porphurios, de Antr, nymph. 
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Euchologion, siue Rituale Grsecorum, ed. Goarius, Paris, 1647. See under 
Anathemas, § 42 . 

*Eudemos of Rhodes (b.c. fourth century), cited by Diog. Laert. 

*Eudoxos (c. b.c. 366) cited by Pliny; Diog. Laert. 

Eusehios (c. a.d. 264-340), Chronicon, ed. Aucher, Venice, 1818. See § 18. 

Fragmenta Historicorum Grsecorum, rec. Muller, 6 vols. Paris, 1841-1874. 

Geoponica siue Cassiani Bassi Scholastica de re rustica Eclogse (a.d. sixth 
century), ed. Beckh, Leipzig, 1895. See § 36. 

Georgios Hamartolos (c. a.d. 850), Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 110. See § 43 . 
See also under Chron. Pasch. 

* Georgios Kedrenos (c. a.d. 1100), see under Chron. Pasch., and also Migne, 

Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121. 

Georgios Sunkellos (a.d. eighth century, last half), ed. Dindorf, Bonn, 1829. 
See § 41. 

* Gregorios (c. a.d. 329-389), cited by Mich. Glukas. 

Goarius, ed. Eux°M7 t0, s Paris, 1647. See § 42 . 

Gregorius Turensis (a.d. 538-593), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 71. See § 37 . 

Hamartolos, see Georgios Hamartolos. 

*Hekataios (d. c. b.c. 476), cited by Diog. Laert. 

*Hellanikos of Lesbos (c. b.c. 496-411), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

*Herakleides of Pontos (c. b.c. 360), cited by Plutarch, Adv. Colot., cf. also 
Anathemas and Petros Sikelos. 

Herennios or Philo of Byblos, see under Eusebios. 

*Hermippos (c. b.c. 200), cited by Pliny ; Diog. Laert. 

* Hermodoros Platonikos (b.c. fourth century), cited by Pliny; Diog. Laert. 
*Herodotos (c. b.c. 484-420), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 

Hieronymus (a.d. 331-420), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 22-30. See § 24 . 
Hugo.de St. Victore (d. a.d. 1141), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 175-177. 
See § 46 . 

Isidorus (c. a.d. 570-636), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 81-84. See § 38. 

S. Iohannes Chrusostomos (a.d. 354-407), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 47-64. 
See § 25. 

Iohannes Ludos (horn c. a.d. 490), ed. Bekker, Bonn, 1827. See § 32. 

* Iohannes Malalas (a.d. sixth century, first part), see under Chron. Pasch. and 

also Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 97. 

Iustinus (temp. Anton. ?), ed. in usum Delphini, London, 1822. See § 10. 

Iulius Solinus, see Solinus. 

Kassianos Bassos, see Geoponica. 

Kedrenos, see Georgios Kedrenos. 

*Kelsos (a.d. second century), cited by Origen, Contr. Cels. i. 

*Kephalion (a.d. second century), cited by Georg. Sunkell. 
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*Klearchos of Soli (b.c. fourth century), cited by Diog. Laert. 

*Ktesias (fr. b.c. 398), cited by Diodoros Sikelos; Georg. Sunken. 

Kurillos Alexandrinos (d. a.d. 444), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 68-77. See 
§29. 

Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, § 51. 

Lukian os (temp. Antoninorum), ed. Dindorf, Leipzig, 1858. See § 9 . 

Magika Logia of Zoroaster, so-called, see § 51. 

Michael Glukas (a.d. twelfth century, first half), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 
158. See §47. 

Migne edition, Patrologise Cursus Completus, Series Grceca , Paris, 1857-1866. 
tomm. 1-2 Clemens Romanus (Bishop of Rome c. a.d. 91). 

44 8-9 Clemens Alexandrinos (end of first century a.d.). 

44 11-17 Origenes (a.d. 185-254). 

44 29-32 Basilios (a.d. 329-379). 

“ 41-43 Epiphanios (a.d. 320-402). 

“ 47-64 S. Iohannes Chrusostomos (a.d. 354-407). 

44 68-77 Kurillos Alexandrinos (d. a.d. 444). 

44 80-84 Theodoretos Kuraios (d. a.d. 457). 

44 87 Prokopios Gazaios (end of fifth century a.d.). 

44 88 Agathias Scholastikos (c. a.d. 536-582). 

44 92 Chronicon Paschale (last date a.d. 627). 

44 97 Iohannes Malalas (early part of sixth century a.d.). 

44 101-104 Photios (c. 820-c. 891 a.d.). 

44 104 Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.d.? vide Krum- 

bacher, Gesch. derbyzant. Lit. 2 , Munchen, 1897, p. 78). 
44 110 Georgios Hamartolos Monachos (wrote c. a.d. 850). 

“ 121 Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh century a.d.), 

44 168 Michael Glukas (a.d. twelfth century, first half). 

Migne edition, Patrologite Cursus Completus, Series Latina , Paris, 1878-1879. 
tom. 5 Arnobius (c. a.d. 295). 

44 8 C. Marius Yictorinus Afer (a.d. fourth century, first half), 

“ 22-30 Hieronymus (a.d. 331-420). 

44 31 Orosius (a.d. fifth century, first half). 

44 32-47 Augustinus (a.d. 354-430). 

44 71 Gregorius Turensis (a.d. 538-593). 

44 81-84 Isidorus (c. a.d. 570-636). 

44 100-101 Alcuinus (a.d. 735-804). 

44 175-177 Hugo de St. Victore (ob. a.d. 1141). 

44 198 Petrus Comestor (d. a.d. 1178). 

Nikolaos of Damascus (b.c. first century), cites Xanthus of Lydia. See § 2. 

Oracles of Zoroaster, see § 51. 

Origenes (a.d. 185-254), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 11-17. See § 14. 
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Orosius (a.d. fifth century, first half), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 31. 
See § 27. 

* Ostanes, cited under Pliny ; Eusebios. 

* Panodoros (fl. a.b. 400) cited under Georg. Sunkell. 

Petros Sikelos (forgery of twelfth century a.b.? vide Krumbacher, Gesch. der 
byzant. Lit. 2 , Miinchen, 1897, p. 78), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 104. 
Petrus Comestor (d. a.b. 1178), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Lat. tom. 198. See § 49. 

* Philo n of Byblos (a.b. second century, first half), cited by Eusebios. 

Photios (c. A.B. 820-891), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 101-104. See § 44. 
Platon (b.c. 427-348) and Scholia, ed. Baiter, Orelli, Winckelmann, Zurich, 1839. 

See § 1. 

Plinius Secundus (a.b. first century), ed. de Grandsagne, Paris, 1827-1832. 
See § 5. 

Ploutarchos (c. a.b. 46-120), Vitae ed.Dohner, Paris 1857-1862. See § 6. 
Ploutarchos (c. a.b. 46-120), Scripta Moralia ed. Dubner, Paris, 1841-1865. 
See § 6. 

Poluhistor, see Alexander Poluhistor and Solinus Polyhistor. 

Porphurios (a.b. 233-306), de Antro Nymph, ed. Herscher, Paris, 1858. See § 17. 
Porphurios (a.b. 233-306), Vita Pro tag. et Plotini, ed. Westermann, Paris, 1862. 
See § 17. 

Prokopios Gazaios (a.d. fifth century, end), ed. Migne Patrolog. Gr. tom. 87. 
See § 33. 

Prudentius, see Aurelius Prudentius. 

Scholiasticus Bassus, see Geoponica. 

Scholion to Plato, see § 1. 

*Simakos = Symmachos (a.d. fourth century ?), see under Agathias, ii. 24. 
Solinus Polyhistor, C. Iulius (a.b. third century), ed. Salmasius, Utrecht, 1689. 
See § 19. 

Suidas (believed to he a.b. tenth century, but date not known), ed. Kuster, 
Cambridge, 1705. See § 45. 

Sunkellos, see Georgios Sunkellos. 

Theon Smemaios (temp. Hadriani), in Walz’s Rhsetores Graeci, Stuttg. u. 
Tubingen, 1832-1836. See § 8. 

Theodoretos Kuraios (d. a.d. 457), ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 80-84. 
See § 30. 

*Theodoros of Mopsuestia (a.d. sixth century), cited by Photios. 
Theologoumena Arithmetika, ed. Ast, Leipzig, 1817. See § 48. 

*Theopompos (11. b.c, 338), cited by Diog. Laert.; Ainaios of Gaza. 

Victorinus, see Afer. 

Xanthos of Lydia (b.c. fifth century), cited by Nikolaos of Damascus ; Diog. 
Laer. 

* Zoroaster, cited under Pliny ; Clemen. Strom.; Origenes; Eusebios, Praep. Ev.; 

Ainaias of Gaza ; Geoponica. 

Zoroastrian Logia, so-called, see § 51. 
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§ 1. Platon 

(b.c. 427-347) 

Alkibiades Protos, 121 E-122 A (a spurious work, perhaps 
by Alexamenos of Teos, an elder contemporary of Plato and the first 
to compose Socratic dialogues. See Bergk, GriecJiische Literatur- 
geschichte, Berlin, 1887, iv. 469): c^ctSa^ 8c cTrrcrct? ycVwvrat ot 7ratSe?, 

€7Tt rOU? tWoV? KCU €7Tt TOll? TOVTU)V StSaCTKaXoVS ^OtTWCTt, Kat €7Tt TOL? OrjpOLS 

a pxovrai lev at. St? €7rra 8c y evopicvov era) v tov 7ratSa 7rapaX.ap.j3dvovonv ov? 
cKctvot /SacrtActou? 7ratSaya)yoi>? ovopia^ovviv' cttrt 8c cfctAcypcvot IIcpow ot 
aptorot 8o£olvt€S iv ifXtKta Tcrrapc?, o rc (ro^>a)TaTO? Kat o StKatoraro? Kat 6 
crax^poi/c'crraro? Kat o aj/Spctoraro?. u>v 6 pcv payctar rc StSacrKCt r>)v Za>po- 
acrrpov rov 'Opopa^ou, 1 — cart 8c rovro O&v 0cpa7rcta, — StSao-Kct 8c Kat Ta 
fiavikiKa • 6 8c StKatoraro? aXy/Otvav 8 ta 7ravro? roS /3tov, K.r A. 

Scholion on the Pirst Alkibiades: cxrcrct?] ^ 8ta to ro^ 
Adyov rorc ap^ccrtfat TcActovcrflat, 77 8ta ro rov Zo)podo-rprjv £' yevopievov craw 
( Ti(i)7rrj<T<u, ctra pcra ypovov? i£r/yrj(ra(T6ai rw /JacrtAct ri}? 0X17? </>tAocro<£ta?, 
77 u>? tw Mt0pa oIkclov tov £' aptflpoV, oj/ 8ta<£cpdi/rto? ot Ilepo-at o-ifiovviv. 

Zwpoao-rpT/? ap^atorcpo? c^aKtcr^tXtot? crccti/ ctvat Acycrat IlXarcoj/o? • ov 
ot pdkv ^EiXXr/va, ot 8 c ro)v ck r^? V 7 rcp 7 - 771 / pLtyaXrjv OdXao-<rav rjireipov a)pp.^- 
piiviov [7ratSa] </>acrt, 7racrav rc <xo<£tav 7rapa rov ayaflov Satpovo? cKpta^ctr, 
rourco-rtj/ CTrtrvyov? vo^p-aro? • ov St) ct? iWr/vu<r/v (jxvvr/v pcrat^pa^o'pcjw 
rowopa tov dorrpoOvTrjv Sr/Xoi. rtp^o-ut rc avroi/ tt)i/ dvaKcxwpr/wiav Sta- 
ytoy^]/ raw 7 roXXajv, Kat Sr/ tt/v tQ>v cpi^vyw v a^ro^i/, o’uyypappara rc Sta<£opa 
KaraXt 7 rcti/, cf <Sj/ Kat SeiKi/vo-0at rpta pep^ <£tAoo - o<£ta? ctrat Kar* auroV, 
tfiWlKOV, OtKOVOptKOV, 7roXLTLKOV. 

Scholion to the Republic, X. p. 600 B: IRflayopa? M vr/- 
vapyov SaKrvAtoyAv</>ou, Tvppr/vos . vco? Sc tov r/XOev ck Tvpp^^wj/ ct? Sapov, 
Kat SnyKoutrc <£cpcKijSov? tov 2uptov, ctra *Eppo8apavro?, cv 2apw apt^ott', 
ctra ’A^SaptSo? rot) 'Y7r zpfSopiov Kat Zaparo? toS Mayou. pc^* ou? vn-o 
Atyv7rrtW Kat XaASatW i7rai8ev6r/. 

Anonymi Vita Platonis, ed. Westermann, p. 7 (Paris, 1862): 

pcpa^^KW? Sc [SC. o IlXaraj^] ort tt/v dpXV v € *X 0V r 5 s <^>tXocro^>ta? ot Ilu0a- 
yopctot a7ro Atyd-rrov, r/XOev ct? Atyu^rrov, Kat Karop6^a>cra? ckcictc rt)v ycwpcr- 
ptar Kat rjyv UpaTtKr/v aj/c^ajp^crcv. ctr* cX^wi/ ct? <E>otvtK^^ Trcptcruycv cActcrc 
Ilcpo'at? Kat cpa#c Trap aorot? r?)i/ Zwpod(7rpov 7rat8ctar. 


1 Two Parisian MSS. (1811, 1812 — Becker’s E, E) read wpofc/jLov. 
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§ 2. Xanthos (b.c. Fifth Century), quoted by Nikolaos of 
Damascus (b.c. First Century) 

This entire passage is in Nikolaos of Damascus (b.c. first century) (Muller, 
FGH. iii. 409). Xanthos wrote b.c. 465-425 (cf. Christ, Grriech. Litera- 
turgesch . 2 278; Bergk, op. cit. 240) (in Muller’s Fragm . Hist. Graze, i. 
pp. 36-44). 

Fragm. 19 (Muller, p. 42): Kpotcrw pev ovv Ta\v erreyaerpa irop<f>vpovv 
vTrepe'retvov • rots Sc av0pW7rois ra pev vi ro £o4>ov kcjlI XatXa7ros Taparro/xe- 
vots, ra Se vi ro rail/ acrTpairwv, KaraTraroupeVots vi ro twv tmroiv rpa^yvopiivm 
7rpos rov \j/o<l)Ov twv fSpovTtov , Setpara Satpovta ivimirrev, teal ot re rrjs 
^ipvWris xp^ayxot Kat ra Ztapoaorpou Xoyta etcnpi. Kpotcrov pev ovv i/36m 
en paXXov rj 7raXat crai^eiv • avrot Se Karairtirrovre^ eis yijv iTpo&eKvvovv, 
evpe'vetav 7rapa rov Oeov atroupevot. <^>acrt Se rives ©aX^v 7rpoetSopevov Ik 
tivojv a-7)pL€L0)v opjSpov yev^cropevov Kat avape'vetv rrjv wpav eKewrjv. rov 
ye p?)v ZwpodcrrpTjv Ilepcrai a7r J eKetVoo Stei7rav, p^re veKpous Katetv, pi^T* 
aXXtos ptatvetv 7ri)p, Kat 7raXat tovto Ka0ecrra)s to voptpov Tore /3efiai(o- 
<rapevot. 

See also Xanthos cited below under Diogenes Laertios, § 15. 

§ 3. Diodoros Sikelos 

(Wrote in the Reign of Augustus) 

Lib. I. 94. 2: Kat 7rap’ erepots Se 7rXetoo-iv eflvetrt irapa$£$orai touto to 
yeVos tt}s envoias U7rap£at Kat 7roXXa)V ayaflaiv atrtov yeveVtfat rots 7retcr0€tcri * 
irapa pev yap rots *Aptavots Za0pavo-T7]v toropoutre rov aya Bov Satpova irpocr- 
7TOLrj(ra(T6aL tovs vopous avra> StSovat, irapa Se Tots ovopa£ope'vots TeVats rots 
a7ra0avaT trover t ZaXpo£tv cbcrauTos rrjv kolvyjv 'Ecrrtav, 7rapa Se rots ’IouSatois 
Mtoucnjv tov *Iacb e7rtKaXovpevov 0eov, k.t.X. 

II. 6. 1-2 : 6 S’ ovv Ntvos pera rocravr^s Suvapews crpareua-as ets tjjv 
BaKrptav^v ^vayKafero, Svcreto'/^oXtov 1 rtov to7T(ov Kat orevaiv ovtojv, Kara 
pepos ayetv rr)v Suvaptv. 77 yap BaKTptavi) X^P 0, iroXXaLs Kat peyaXais 
otKoupeV^ TroXecrt, ptav pev et^ev eTri^avecrrartyv, ev tJ o'uve / /?atvev etvat Kat 
Ta /focrtXeta * aur^ S* eVaXetro pev BaKTpa, peye'flet Se Kat ttJ Kara tyjv 
aKpoiroXiv oxypoTTjn ttoXu 7 raow St icf)€p€. /JacrtXeutov S’ avrrjs ’O^vapr^s 2 
Kareypai^ev a^avras roi»s ev yjXlklo. crTparetas ovras, ot rov api0pov rjOpolvOv}- 
crav ets TerrapaKOVTa puptaSas* avaXa/3wv ouv t^v Suvaptv Kat Tots 7 roXeptots 

1 Gilmore, 

2 Codd. A, B, D, 'E£a6pT7}s ; R, 6 H aSprys ; G, M, 6 ZaSprys (Gilmore). 
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aL7raVTtf<ja<s 7rcpt Ta? cter/3oXa?, ctacrc ptepo? rrjs tov Ntvov cn-paTta? cto-/?aXctv.. 
€7rct 8* eSofev lkolvov cL7ro/3€/3y]K€vat tcov 7roXcpttW 7rX^0os ct? to 7rcStov, cfcVafc 
ttjv t8tav Svvapttv. ycvoptcv^? 8c pta;^? to^pa? Ba^Tptai/ot tows ’Ac rcrv- 

ptOV? TpClf/dfJLCl'OL KCU TOV SttOyptOV ptC^pt T ^ V ^ f7r€ p t <Ctpt€VU)V OptOV 7TOirjO-dpL€VOt, 

8tc</>0ctpav tcov 7roXcpttcov ct? 8c/ca ptvptaSa?. ptcTa 8c ravra 7racn7? 7*77? 8vva- 
ptcco? cicrjSaXoucr^s Kparov^voi Tot? TrX^ccrt, Kara 7roXct? a7T£^ojp7ycra^ cKacrrot 
Tat? tStat? 7raTpL(n /Soj^ctovtc?. Tag ptcv ow aXXa? o Ntvo? e^etpajcraTO paStco?, 
Ta 8c Ba/cTpa 8ta tc rr]V oxvporrjTa teal Ta? cv avrjj 7rapacrKeva? rj^vvaret Kara 
Kparos cXctv. 7roXvxpovov 1 8c t^s 7roXtopKta? yevofiivrjs 6 rrjs ScpttpapttSo? 
av>)p ipu)TiKQ)<s c^ojv 7rpo? t^v yvwtKa /cat o-vcrrpaTcvoptcvo? t( 3 /JacrtXct, ptcTC- 
7 T€pL\j/aT 0 TTjV aV0ptO7rOV. Tj 8e O’VVCO'Ct Kat ToXpLY) Kat TOt? aXXot? TOt? 7TpO? 
iiri<f>aveiav o-vvTctvovcrt Ke\opr]yr]pL€V7), Katpov eXa/Sev C7rt8ct£acr0at rr/v tStav 
apcT^v. 7rpcoTOV ptcv ow 7roXXa>v fjpcpwv oSov ptcXXovcra Sta7ropeu£o-0at otoX^v 
€ 7rayptaT€vcraTO, 8t’ ^? ovk Stayvcovat tov 7T€pi/3e/3\r)p<zvov 7roVcpov avryp 
ccrrtv 7 yuvi?. avTiy 8’ ^v cvxp^aTO? avrrj 7rpo? tc Ta? ev toi? Kavptacrtv oSot- 
7ropta?, ct? to SiaTrjpfjo-ou tov tov crcopiaTO? xpeora, Kat 7rpo? Ta? cv t(o 7rparrctv 
o /SovXoito XP<=fa?, cvKtvijTO? overa Kat veavtKiy. Kat to ctvvoXov Tocravn; Tt? 
C7H7V avTiJ x^pt? wcr0* varepov M77S0V? ^yiycraptcvov? tt}? Ao-ta?, </>opctv tt)v 
S cpttpapttSo? o-toXt/v, Kat ptera Tav0* opt otto? Hep era?. 7rapayevo/j.evr} 8* ct? 
ttjv BaKrptaviJv, Kat KaTao-Kci/taptcviy Ta 7rcpt t^v 7roXtopKtav, ccopa KaTa ptcv 
Ta 7rcSta Kat tov? cvc<£o8ov? tcov T07rtov 7rpocr/3oXa? ytvopteva?, 7rpo? Sc rqv 
aKpoTroXtv ovScva 7rpocrtoVTa, Sta tt)v oxvpor^Ta* Kat tov? cvSov a7roXcXot7roTa? 
Ta? evTav^ot 2 </>vXaKa?, Kat 7rapc7rt/5o^0ovvTa? TOt? €7rt Ttov Karto Tct^wv KtvSv- 
vevovert. St07rcp 7rapaXajSot5cra tcov cn-paTtcortov tov? 7rcTpo/?aTctv etto^ora?, 
Kat ptcTa Tovrcov 8ta Ttvo? </>apayyo? 7rpoarava^9acra ? KaTcXa^ScTo ptepo? 

-n}? aKpoTToXcto?, Kat Tot? 7roXtopKovcrt to KaTa to 7rc8tov tci^o? icrrjpLrjvtv. ot 
8’ cvSov C7ri t^ Karak-rjif/a rrjs aKpa? k aTa7rXay cvtc? 7 c£cXt7rov* Ta Tct^^ #cat 
T)J? crcoT^pta? a7rcyvtocrav. 

§ 4. Kornelios Alexander Poluhistor, quoted by Other Writers 

(b.c. First Century) 

Fragmm. 138-139, apud Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.15 (tom. i. col. 776, 
ed. Migne) et Cyrill. ady. Iul. IY. p. 133 (tom. ix. col. 705, ed. 
Migne) : ’AXe£avSpo? 8e cv TO) 7rcpt Hv6ayopLKO)v crvptjSoXcov Na^apaTU) 
Tto ’Acrcrvpta) pta^Tevcrat tcrTopct tov Ilv0ayopav (’Ic^cKt^X tovtov lyyovvrat 
Ttvc?, ovk ccrTt Sc to? €7T€tTa STjXto^^creTat), aKiyKOCvat tc 7 rpo? Tovrot? TaXaTtov 
Kat Bpaxpiavtov tov Ilv^ayopav /JovXcTat. tcrTopct yovv ’AXc^avSpo? o 


1 Muller, 7roAoxp° > '^ y * 


2 Muller, ivravda. 
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hrLKkrjv Uo\vtcrT 03 p cv tu> 7rept HvQayopLK&v (rvfifioXuiV *A<rcn;pia> to yeVos 
ovrt T(j) Zap a ^otriycrat tov Ilvflayopav. 

See also under Georgios Sunkellos, § 41. 

§ 5. C. Plinius Secundus 

(a.d. 23-79). 

Nat. Hist. VII. 15: Risisse eodem die quo genitus esset unum 
hominem aecepimus Zoroastrem. eidem cerebrum ita palpitasse, ut 
impositam repelleret manmn futurae praesagio scientiae. 

XI. 97: Tradunt Zoroastrem in desertis caseo uixisse, ita tempe- 
rato ut uetustatem non sentiret. 

XVIII. 55: Adiecit iis Accius in Praxidico ut sereretur, cum luna 
esset in Ariete, Geminis, Leone, Libra, Aquario. Zoroastres sole 
duodecim partes Scorpionis transgresso, cum luna esset in Tauro. 

XXX. 2. 1: Sine dubio illic orta in Perside a Zoroastre, ut inter 
auctores conuenit. sed unus bic fuerit, an postea £t alius non satis 
constat. Eudoxus, qui inter sapientiae sectas Clarissimam utililissi- 
inamque earn intelligi uoluit, Zoroastrem hunc sex millibus annorum 
ante Platonis mortem fuisse prodidit. sic et Aristoteles. Hermippus 
qui de tota ea arte diligentissime scripsit, et uicies centum millia 
uersuum a Zoroastre condita, indicibus quoque uoluminum eius posi- 
tis explanauit, praeceptorem, a quo institutum diceret, tradidit Azo- 
nacem ipsum uero quinque millibus annorum ante Troianum bellum 
fuisse. mirum hoc in primis durasse memoriam artemque tam longo 
aeuo, commentariis non intercedentibus, praeterea nec Claris nec con- 
tinuis successionibus custoditam. quotus enim quisque auditu saltern 
cognitos habet, qui soli cognominantur, Apuscorum et Zaratum Medos, 
Babyloniosque Marmarum et Arabantiphocum, aut Assyrium Tarmo- 
endam, quorum nulla extant monumenta? . . . primus quod extet, 
ut equidem inuenio, commentatus de ea Osthanes, Xerxem regem 
Persarum bello, quod is Graeciae intulit, comitatus; ac uelut semina 
artis portentosae sparsisse, obiter infecto, quacumque commeauerat, 
mundo. diligentiores paulo ante hunc ponunt Zoroastrem alium Pro- 
connesium. ... est et alia Magices factio, a Mose et Iamne et 
Iotape Iudeis pendens, sed multis millibus annorum post Zoroastrem. 

XXXVII. 49: Celebrant et astroitem, mirasque laudes eius in 
magicis artibus Zoroastrem cecinisse, qui circa eas diligentes sunt, 
produnt. 
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Ibid. 55: Zoroastres crinibus mulierum similiorem bostrychiten 
uocat. 

Ibid. 57: Daphniam Zoroastres morbis comitialibus demonstrat. 

Ibid. 58: Exebenum Zoroastres speciosam et candidam tradit, 
qua aurifices aurum poliunt. 

§ 6. Ploutarchos 

(About a.d. 46 to about a.d. 120) 

Yit. Numae, IY. : apa ovv a£toV €<jti, ravra crvy\<jypovvTas eVt tovtwv 
a7n<JT€Lv y et ZaXevKcp /cat Mtva> /cat Z(j)poa<TTprj Kal Nopta /cat AvKovpyw, 
fiacriXeCas Ki>/?epvaicrt Kal 7roXtTetas StaKooyxovortv, els to avTO ec^otVa to 
Sat/xovtov ; 

De Isid. et Osir. XLYL: /cat SoKet tovto tols 7rXetOTOts Kat o-oc/xo- 
TaTOts. vo/xt£ovcrt yap ot /xev 0eovs etvat Svo, KaOanep avn t envoys * tov ptev 
ayaQwv, tov Be cj>av\o)v Brjfuovpyov. ol Be tov ptev aptetvova, 0eov 7 tov 8e 
eTepov, Baikova KaXovviv * uxnrep Ztopo'acrTpts 6 ptayos, ov 7revTaKtcr;(tAiots 
treat tcov TpauKtov yeyove'vat TrpevfivTepov icrTopovcnv . ovtos ovv eKaXet 
tov ptev 'Qpofiatyv, tov S’ *Apetptavtov * Kat 7rpoo-a7re</>atveTO, tov /xev eotKe'- 
vat cjxjiTL ptaAtcrra twv atcr^Tcuv, tov §* e/x7raXtv ctkoto> Kat ayvota, pte'crov 
S’ a/x</>otv tov ’M.iOprjv etvat. 8to Kat Mt0p?/v Ilepcrat tov Mecrtr^v ovopta- 
£ov<xt ■ eStSa^e to> /xev evKTata 0vetv Kat ^apto^T^pta, t(3 S’ a7r0Tp07rata Kat 
crKi>0pa)7ra. 7roav yap Ttva koVtovtcs v O/xco/xt KaXov/xevT/v ev oA/xa), tov aS^v 
avaKaXovvTai Kal tov ctkotov • etTa pttfavTes atptart Avkov cr</>ayevTos, els 
T07T0V aVT/XtOV €K<f>€pOV(n KO.I plTTTOV<Jl . Kat yap TOJV </>VT(OV voptt£ovcrt TCt /xev 
tov ayaflov 0eov, Ta Se tov kokov Ba tptovos etvat* Kat to>v £coa)V, <So'7rep Kvvas 
Kal opvtOas Kal ^epcratovs e^ivovs, tov ayaOov * tov Se c^avAov, tovs evvSpovs 
etvat * Sto Kat tov KTeivavra 7rAet(7TOvs evSat/xovt£ovcrtv. 

De defectu Oraculorum, X.: e/xot Se SoKovcrt 7rXetovas Avcrat 
Kat ptet£ovas a7roptas ol to to>v Sat/xovtov yevos ev pteW) Be a>v Kat av0pa>- 
7rcov, Kat t poTrov Ttva T?/v Kotvtovtav ^/xa>v o*vvayov ets TavTo Kat crwairTOV 
efevpovTes' etre ptaywv to>v 7rept Zo)poa(TTpr)v 6 Aoyos oi)tos ecrTtv, etTe 
©paKtos a7r* ’Op^/eoj?, etV AtyiJ7rTtos, ^ ^ptjytos, ws TeK/xatpo/xe^a Tats 
eKaT€pco0t TeXeTats ava/xeptty/xeva 7roXXa ^vi/Ta Kat 7rev0t/xa Taiv opyta^o- 
ptevcov Kat SpcopteVa/v teptov optovTcs. 

Quaest. Conviv. IY. 1.1: ov yap epteptv^pt^v, et?rev 6 $tXa>v oti 
StocracrTpov ^pctv v7TOTpe<f>ei 6 ^tXtvo?, ov </>acrt pt^Te 7Toto) ^pT/cra/xevov aXXa> 
/x^t’ eSeV/xaTt 7rX>/v ^ yaXaKTos 5ta/3tcocrat ?raVTa tov /8tov. 
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Ibid. IV. 5. 2: Kat ti av Ttg Atyu7TTtoug atTuSro tyjs tolclvttjs aAoytag; 
ottov Kal rovs IIvflayoptKoug icTTOpovcL Kal aXeKTpvova Acukov cre/?ecr^at, Kat 
raiv 0aXaTTtW paAtcrra TpiyXips Kal aKaX^c^g a7re^e<j0ai * Toug S’ axo Za)po- 
acrrpov payovg Ttpav pev ev Totg paXtOTa tov ;(epcratov e>(tvov, ^OaCpeiv Sc 
Toug evvSpov g pvg, Kat rov axoKTCtvovTa xXetcrTovg Oeo<f>iXrj Kal paKaptov 
vopt£etv ; 

De Animae Procreat in Timaeo, II. 2: Kat Zaparas 6 Ilu0a- 
yopou StSao*KaXog ravTTjv [sc. SuaSa] pev eKaXet tov aptQpov prjrepa, to Sc ev 
irarepa * Sto Kat /JeXTtovag etvat twv apidpwv, ocroi Tp povaSt xpoo-eotKacrt. 

Ibid. XXVII. 2: ... dvayKTyv ^v dpappevrjv ol xoAAot KaXovcrtv * 
’EpxeSoKAjJg Sc efnXtav opov Kal vetKog * 'HpaKXetrog Sc, xaXtVTpoxov appovcrjv 
Kocrpov, OK(DcnrEp Avp^g Kal roiov • IIappevtS? 7 g Sc <£aig Kal ctkotos * *Ava£a- 
yopag Sc vovv Kal axetptav * ZtupoaoTpiyg Sc Oeov Kal Satpova, rov pev ’Opo- 
pacrS^v KaXwv, rov S’ ’Apetpavtov. 

Advers. Coloten^ XIV. 2: xov yap &v t^s aotK^rov to /?t/?Atov 
cypac^eg; tva ravra crwTttfeig to. eyKXrjpara prj TOtg CKetvcvv crvvTaypacrtv 
ivTvxrjSj prj& avaAa/fyg etg ^etpag ’AptcrroreXovg ra xept ovpavov Kal ra xept 
®eo<j>pa<TTov Sc Ta xpog Tovg cfrvcnKOvs, 'HpaKAetSov 1 Sc tov Zcupo- 
a<TTpr]v, to xept Taiv ev aSov, to xept tcov <£vcnK(3g axopovpeVcov, AtKatap^ov 
Sc Ta xept ^v)(yj? y ev otg xpog Ta KvptajraTa Kat peytcrra twv c^vatKcov vxe- 
vavTtovpevot t<a> nAartovt Kat payopevoi StaTeXovcrt. 

§ 7. Dion Chrusostomos 

(Born about a.d. 50) 

Borysthenica Orat. XXXVI. (vol. ii. p. 60 fed. Dindorf): 
to Sc tcr^upov Kat TeXetov appa rov Atog ovSetg apa vpvrjcrev alttug twv ttjSc 
ovtc "Oprjpos ovtc 'HatoSog, aXXa ZtopoacrTp^g Kat payoiv xatSeg aSovcrt xap’ 
cKetvov pa^oi/Tcg * oV Ilcpcrat Xeyovaiv epwTt costas Kat StKatoo'WTyg axo^cu- 
pT/cavTa tcov aXXcoi/ Ka^’ auTov iv opei tlvI tyjv' cxetTa a <f>6r}vat to opog 
7rupos ai/tu^ev xoXXoi; KaTacTKiyxpavTos awe^ais tc Kaecr^at. tov ow fiaenXea 
ativ Tots eXXoytptoTarotg IlepcraJi/ a<f>LKvet<rOai xX^crtov, fiovXopevov eiJ^acr^at 
t<S Sew * Kat tov avSpa e£eA$etv ck tou xvpos axa^, <f>avev ra Sc auTotg tXeaJv 
#appetv KeXeiJo’at Kat 0i)crat ^vatag Ttvag, cog ^KOVTog etg tov toxov toS ^gov. 
(TvyytyvccrOat tc peTa TavTa oi)^ axacrtv aXXa TOtg aptcrTa xpog aX^etav 
xe^»vKocrt Kat toS ^cot) cmvicvat Svvapevotg, ovg Ilepo’at payovg gkoXcctcv, 

1 On Herakleides of Pontos, cf. Bahr, in Pauly’s Beal-Encyclopadie , 
Miiller, Fragm. Hist. G-rmc. ii. 197 ff.; iii. 1142-1144. 
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Imo-rafiivovs dtp<nr£vav to Sacpoviov, ov% ok ’EXXt/vcs ayvoia tov ovofmros 
ovto) s ovOfxa^ovorLv avOptoirovs ym/Tas. 

§ 8. Ailios Theon 

(Flourished about a.d. 125 ?) 

Progymnasmata, 9: ov yap d T opivpis y Matro'ayerts, y Stto pe8pa 
y) ’A/Atoyov tov SaKcov (3acn\lm yvvy Kpdrruv iarrl Kvpov, y Kal vac pia Ata 
Se/Aipa/us Zopodcrrpov tov Ba/cr/otov, rjSy (Tvy\(vpyTeov Kal to 6y\v tov 
appevos dvai avSpeioTCpov, /Alas /acv ^ Svo ywai/cSv avSpaoTaTivv ovcrcov, 
applvo)v Sc 7 ra/A 7 roXX(ov. 

§ 9. Lukianos 

(Flourished about a.d. 160) 

Hekuomanteia, 6: *ai /W 7rore Siay/>v7rvovvn tovtcdv IveKcy cSo£ey 
is Ba/5vXa>va i\6ovTa SeyOyvat tlvos tcov /Aaytov rGv Zajpoaor/oov p,adyT&v 
Kal StaS ox<vVj yKOvov S’ avrovs £7ra)Sais re Kal rcXcrais ntnv dvoi'yctv re tov 
v AiSov Tas 7rvXas Kal Karaytiv ov av BovXivvr at do-<£aXak Kai oiricnv avOts 
dva7re/A7reiv. 

§ 10. M. Iunian(i)us Iustinus 

(Period of the Antonines ?) 

Hist. Philippicae, I. 1. 9-10: Postremum illi bellum cum 
Zoroastre, rege Bactrianorum, fuit, qui primus dicitur artes magi- 
cas inuenisse, et mundi principia siderumque motus diligentissime 
spectasse. hoc occiso et ipse decessit, relicto impubere adhuc filio 
Ninya et uxore Semiramide. 

§ 11. Apuleius Madaurensis 

(Born about a.d. 125) 

Florida, II. 15 (vol. ii. p. 59, ed. Hildebrand): Sunt qui Pytha- 
goram aiant eo temporis inter captiuos Cambysae regis, Aegyptum 
cum adueheretur, doctores habuisse Persarum magos ac praecipue 
Zoroastren, omnis diuini arcanum antistitem, posteaque eum a quo- 
dam Gillo Crotoniensium principe reciperatum. 

De Magia, XXYI. (vol. ii. p. 502 f., ed. Hild.): Auditisne 
magiam, qui earn temere accusatis, artem esse diis immortalibus 
acceptam, colendi eos ac uenerandi pergnaram, piam scilicet et 
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diuini scientem, iam inde a Zoroastre et Oromazo auctoribus suis 
nobilem, coelitum antistitem ? quippe quia inter prima regalia 
docetur, nec ulli temere inter Persas concessum est magum esse, 
baud magis quam regnare. idem Plato in alia sermocinatione de 
Zalmoxi quodam Tbraci generis sed eiusdem artis uiro ita scriptum 
reliquit: OepaTrtvtadai 8e TTjv 4 fV XV v ) ^ fAOLKapie, €7ro>Sa?s ticfL ras Se 
eTTtoSas rovs Aoyous elvat rovs koAous. quodsi ita est, cur mihi nosse 
non liceat uel Zalmoxis bona uerba uel Zoroastris sacerdotia ? 

Ibid. XXXI. (p. 514): Pytbagoram plerique Zoroastris sectatorem 
similiter magiae peritum arbitrati. 

Ibid. cap. XC. (p. 615 f.): Si quamlibet modicum emolumentum 
probaueritis, ego ille sim Carinondas uel Damigeron, uel is Moses 
uel Iannes uel Apollonius uel ipse Dardanus uel quicumque alius 
post Zoroastren et Hostanen inter magos celebratus est. 

§ 12. Clemens Romanus 

(About a.d. 30-100, but probably written later) 

Recognitiones, IV. 27-29 (tom. i. col. 1326 f., ed. Migne) 
(only in Latin transl. of Rufinus ; dates about end of a.d. second 
century. Cf. Schoell, Histoire Abr6g6e de la Utt . grecque sacr&e 
et eccUsiastique , Paris, 1832, p. 220 f.; Christ, Griechische Litera- 
turgeschicJite, 2d ed. p. 732). 27: Ex quibus units Cham nomine, 

cuidam ex filiis suis qui Mesraim appellabatur, a quo Aegyptiorum 
et Babyloniorum et Persarum ducitur genus, male compertam magi- 
cae artis tradidit disciplinam; hunc gentes quae tunc erant Zoro- 
astrem appelauerunt, admirantes primum magicae artis auctorem, 
cuius nomine etiam libri super hoc plurimi habentur. hie ergo astris 
multum ac frequenter intentus et uolens apud homines uideri deus, 
uelut scintillas quasdam ex stellis producere et hominibus ostentare 
coepit, quo rudes atque ignari in stuporem miraculi traherentur, cupi- 
ensque augere de se huiusmodi opinionem, saepius ista moliebatur 
usquequo ab ipso daemone, quern importunius frequentabat igni sue- 
census concremaretur. 

28: Sed stulti homines qui tunc erant, cum debuissent utique 
opinionem, quam de eo conceperant, abicere, quippe quam poenali 
morte eius uiderant confutatam, in maius eum extollunt. extructo 
enim sepulcro ad honorem eius, tanquam amicum dei ac fulminis 
ad caelum uehiculo subleuatum, adorare ausi sunt, et quasi uiuens 
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astrum colere. hinc enim et nomen post mortem eius Zoroaster, hoc 
est uiuum sidus, appellatum est ab his, qui post unam generationem 
graecae linguae loquela fuerant repleti. hoc denique exemplo etiam 
nunc multi eos qui fulmine obierint, sepulcris honoratos tamquam 
amicos Dei colunt. hie ergo cum quartadecima generatione coepisset, 
quintadecima defunctus est, in qua turris aedificata est, et linguae 
hominum multipliciter diuisae sunt. 

29: Inter quos primus, magica nihilominus arte, quasi corusco ad 
eum delato, rex appellatur quidam Nemrod, quern et ipsum G-raeci 
Ninum uocauerunt; ex cuius nomine Niniue ciuitas uocabulum sum- 
sit. sic ergo diuersae et erraticae superstitiones ab arte magica 
initium sumpsere. 

Et eius, quern supra diximus indignatione daemonis, cui nimis 
molestus fuerat, conflagrasse, busti cineres tanquam fulminei ignis 
reliquias colligentes hi, qui erant primitus decepti, deferunt ad 
Persas, ut ab eis tanquam diuinus e caelo lapsus ignis perpetuis 
conseruaretur excubiis, atque ut caelestis deus coleretur. 

Homilies (also spurious), IX. 4 f. (tom. ii. col. 244, ed. Migne): 

Ik tov yevovs tovtov yiverai Tts Kara StaSo^v /AayiKa 7rapetXT]<f>d>s, ovo/Aart 
Ne/fyxoS, (v(nrep ytya 9 iyavTta tw 0ea> <£povav IAo/acvos, oV ot ’’EtXXrjves Zwpoa- 
<rrprjv 7rpO(T7]y6pev(rav. ovtos /acto. tov KaTaKXvapov /3acriAeta9 ope^Oels Kal 
p.eya$ a>v /Aayos tov vvv /3a(nXevovTo<s kclkov tov wpocrKOTrovvTa koct/aov aarTEpa 
7 rpo 9 t rjv ii avTov /3ao-iAeta9 So< nv /AaytKat 9 rjvayKa^e T€^vat9. 6 Se aTe $rj 
apx^v <vv Kat tov (Bta^opevov t rjv e£ovcrtav e)(a>v, /act’ dpyrjs to tyjs /3ao-tAeta9 
7 rpocrexee irvp, Iva Trpos te tov opKicrpov evyvorpLOvrjarj, Kal tov 7rpwTa)9 avay- 
KacravTa TtfJUoprjo'rjTat. 

ck Tavr ?;9 ovv T 179 ii ovpavov ^a/Aat necrovcrrjs aaTpairijs 6 /Aayo9 avaipcdels 
Ne^a> 8 , Ik tov o-vpfiavTOS 7rpaypaTO<i Zarpoao-Tprjs /AeTtovo^Aacr&j, Sta to ttjv 
tov a(TT€po 9 kolt avTov £cucrav ivexOrjvai porjv . ol Se avorjTOt tuv tote av0/oco7rtoy, 
w 9 8 ta ttjv et 9 Oeov cfriXtav Kepavvw /AeTa 7 re/A<£ 0 etcrav rrjv 1 /'v^v vo/Atuavres, tov 
cr( 0 /AaT 09 to Aeti f/avov KaTOpviavTes, tov piev rd<f>ov vaa> eTt/A^crav iv Hepaais, 
evOa rj tov 7 rvpo 9 KaTatjropa yeyovev, avTov 8 e W 9 Oeov iOptfcKevaav. tovto> 
T(o woSety/AaTt Kal ol Xonrol €Ketcre tov9 Kepavvw Oi'vj<TKovTa<s (09 0eo<£tAet9 
0a7rTOVT£9 vaot 9 Tt/Awatv, Kat t&v teOvewtmv tStW pLopifiwv to-Tao-tv ayaA/AaTa . . * 

Ilepcrai Trpwrot T 779 ii ovpavov Tre(rov(Tr)S a(TTpa7nj<s XafiovTes avOpaKa 9 ttj 
olKaa BiecjivXaiav Tpo^rj Kal ok Oeov ovpavtov 7rpoTip.r}(ravTe<; to irvp, ak 
7 Tp(tiTOt TTpO(TKVVr}(TaVTe<; i V7T* avTOv TOV nvpos TTp&Tr) /3a<TtXeLa TCTt/AiyVTat * peO’ 
OV9 Ba/?vA(oviot a7ro tov ekel 7rvpo<s avOpaKa 9 KXexpavTes Kal StacrwcravT€9 ets 
Ta lavrwv Kat Trpo(TKVvr}<ravTe<i Kal avTol aKoXovOws e^acrtAevo r av. 
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§ 13. Titus Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus 

(Died between a.d. 211-218) 

Stromata I. (tom. i. col. 773 , ed. Migne): cTrrjXOc yap [sc. 6 ArjpoKpi- 

tos ] ] B afivX&va re Kal IlcpcrtSa /cat Atyv7TTOV rot? tc paytKots /cat Tots Icpcvcn 
paOrjTCvayy. Z<np(iidcrTpY]v 8c tov payov tov Tlepcrrjv 6 TLvOayopas cSt/Auj crev? 
/?t'/3Aovs a7TOKpvcf>ovs TavSpos rovSe ot tt)v IIpoStKov pcTtovres atpeo-tv av^ovcn 
KtKTrjcrQai. 

Ibid. (tom. i. col. 868, ed. Migne) : 7rpoyvwcret Sc Kal IlvOayopas 6 
pcyas 7rpocrav€L^€v act, *A/ 3 apts re 6 c Y7rcp/?opeos, /cat ’AptoTeias 6 IIpo/cov- 
v^ortos, ’En-tpcvtS^s tc 6 Kp7)s otrrts cts 2tt apTrjv a<£tKCTO, /cat ZwpoaorTp^s 6 
MtJSos, ’E/xttcSokX^s tc o ’AKpayavTtvos, /cat 4 >opptW 6 Aa/cwj/. 

Ibid. Strom. Y. (tom. ii. col. 156 f., ed. Migne): 6 S’ uvtos ev tw 
Sc/caTO) t?Js IIoXtTctas ’Hpos tov ’Appevtov , 3 to yevos IIap<£vAov, pcpv^Tat, 
os €CTt Zopoaarprjs . 4 avTos yovv o ZopoacrTprjs ypa<£et * TaSc o-vveypaxj/tv 
Zopoaarp^s 6 ^ Appevtov, to yevos IIap<£vAos. ev 7roAepa> TeAcvr^oras ev 
v AtS?j yevopevos iSarjv tt apa Oe aiv. tov 8^ ZopodaTprjv tovtov 6 rtAaraiv 8a)8e- 
/caTatov C7rt T17 ?rvpa /cetpevov ava/Mvat Aeyet. Ta^a pev ovv t^v avaorTaatv, 
Ta^a Sc cKctva alvCcrcreTai , cos 8ta tu>v 8w8cKa £w8tW ^ 080s Tats tts 
ytveTat cts t^v avaA^tv. avTos 8c /cat eis TYpr yivzvtv <f>r]<n rrjv avrrjv 
ytyvecrflai /cafloSov. 


§ 14. Origenes 

(a.d. 185-254) 

Contra Celsnm I. (tom. i. col. 689, ed. Migne): opa ovv d prj 
avTt/cpvs KaKOvpyibv c£c/?aAe [sc. o KcAaosj tov KaTaAoyov twv crot^ujv Kal 
Mtovo'ca, Atvov 8c /cat Movaatov /cat *Op<£ca /cat tov ^cpc/cvS^v /cat tov Ilcpor-ip/ 
ZoipoaCTTprjv /cat Ilvtfayopav </>Tyoras 7rcpt TtovSe StetAi^Aat, /cat es j3ij3\ovs 
KaTareOetcrOai Ta cavTwv Soypara, Kat 7rc<£vAa;(0at avra pe^pt Scvpo. 

Contra Haereses I. col. 3025 : AtoScvpos 8e o ’Eperpicvs Kat *Apton-o- 
£evos o povcrtKos t^^ort irpos Zaparav tov XaASatov eA^Avtfevat Ilv0ayopav * 
tov 8e e/c0ccr0at avTco 8vo etvat a7r ap^/Js Tots ovo’tv atTta, iraripa Kat prjTepa ’ 
Kal 7ra ripa plv <f> cos, p^Tcpa 8c avcoVos, tov 8c <^wtos p^cp^ 0eppov, ^pov, 

1 Cf. Eusebius. 8 Vid. Plato, Bepub. p. 614 B. 

2 Quoted by Cyrill. adv. Ini. iii. 4 ZuptcurTpis in Euseb. Prcep. Evang. 

(tom. i. col. 633, ed. Migne) where, XIII. 13, 30. / 

however, ifyAuxnv is read (cf. Win- 
dischmann, Zor. Stud. 263). 
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Kov<f)ov, ra^u* tot) 8e ctkotous i j/v^pov, vypov, fiapv, fipaSv. Ik Se tout tov 
rravra tov KQvpov crwecrravat, Ik OrjXeias Kal appevos * etvat 8e tov Koapov 
cj>vcnv Kara povcrtKrjv appovtav, Sto Kal rov tfXtov 7rotetcr0at rrjv 7re/>toSov 
evappoviov . rrepl 8c Ttov Ik y^s Kal Kovpov ytvopev<vv TaSe (f>a<n Acyetv rov 
Zaparav * Suo Satpovas etvat, rov fiev oupavtov, rov 8c ^^onoi/ * Kal rov pev 
\06vlov dvtcvat yeveatv Ik ttJs y^s, etvat 8c uStop' rov Sc oupavtov rrvp 
pere^ov rov aepos, Oeppov rov ij/v^pov. Sto Kat rovrtov ouSev avatpetv ovSe 
ptatveiv cjrrj crt rrjv * ccrrt yap ravra oucrta Ttov 7rdvTtov. Kvapovs 8c 

XcycTat 7rapayyeXXetv prj eaOtetv, alrta rov rov Zaparrjv etprjKevat Kara rrjv 
dpxqv Kal crvyKpunv Ttov iravroiv ervvi<rrapevrjs rrjs yrjs en Kal (rvvereerrjppevrjs 
yevecrflat rov Kvapov. rovrov 8c reKprjptov <j>rj<nv, el Tts KarapacrrjadpevQS 
Xetov rov Kvapov KaraOetrj irpos rjXtov xpo'vov nvd — rovro yap eufletos avTtX^- 
if/erat — 7 rpocr^>epetv avOpoiirwov yovov oSprjv. crat^e'crrepov 8c etvat Kal erepov 
rrapaSetypa Acyet, et avdovvros rov Kvapov Xaflovres rov Kvapov Kal to av0os 
avrov Kal KaraOevres els \vrpav ravrrjv re Kara^ptcravres ct? yrjv Karopv£atpev 
Kal per oAtyas rjpepas dvaKaXvifjaipev, ISotpev (av) avro etSos e\ov to pev 
7rpd)TOv o!s alo-xyvrjv ywat kos, pera Se ravra Karavoovpevov TratStov KeejraXrjv 
uvpire<f>vKvtav, 

Ibid. V. (auct. inc.) Migne, vi. col. 3170: Swa/xts Se£td l£ouGrtd£et 

Kaprr&v * rovrov rj ayvoxrta iKoArjcre Nlrjva, ou Kar etKGva iyevovro Bou/xcyas, 
* Oo-ravrjs , 'Etpprjs rpt<rpeytcrros, Kovptrrjs, HerocrtpLs, ZtoSaptov, B^ptocros, 
'Na-rpdpxpovxps, Ztopoao-Tpts. 

Ibid. YI. (col. 3228, Migne) : Kat Zapdras o Ilv0aydpou StSatTKaXos 
CKaXct to pev ev Trarepa, to Sc 8uo prjrepa, 

§ 15. Diogenes Laertios 

(Flourished about a.d. 210) 

Procem. 2 (ed. Cobet, Paris, 1862) : ano 8c r&v May tov, tov ap£at 
Zivpod<rrp7)v rov Hepcrrjv, ^ppoStapos pev 6 IIAaTO)viKos lv Ttp irepl paOrjparoiv 
<f>rj(rl els rrjv Tpotas aXtocrtv errj ycyovevat 7rcvTaKtcr^tXta * 1 Hav^os Sc o Ad8o 5 
cts rrjv Sep^ou Sta^acrtv a7ro too Ztopoaorrpov c^aKto’^tXta <j>rj<ri, Kal per avrov 
ycyovevat 7 toAAoos Tiva5 Mayoos KaTa 8ta8o^v, *Ocrravas Kal *AcrT/)ajiu//o^oo5 
Kat Vo)/3pvas i<at TLa^aras, pe\p L t^s Ttov Ilc/ocrcov vtt *AXe£avSpov KaraXv<Tea)s. 

Ibid. 6: rrjv Se yo^TtK^v payetav ovk cyvtocrav [sc. ot Mayot], <f)rj<Ttv 
5 Apto-roreXrjs ev rto MaytKto Kat Aetvo>v lv rrj rreprrrrj Ttov ttJTopttov * os Kat 
peOepprjvevopevov (jrrjcn rov Zoipodcrrprjv acrrpoOvrrjv etvat ■ <j>rj(rl 8c tooto 
K at 6 *E/o/xd8a>/305. *Apt(rroreXrjs 8’ lv Tto 7r/)coTto rrepl <f> tXocrot^tas Kat 7r/oecr- 
1 Two MSS., cfaKttrx^*®* 

R 
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fivTepov s etvat tojv Atyv7rrtW ' /cat Svo Kar avrovs etvat dpyds, ayaOov 
Satpova Kat kclkov Satpova, /cat rco pev ovopa etvat Zevs /cat ’Opopdo-S^s, to? 
Se v AtS? 7 S Kat ’Apetpdvtos. <^^crt Se rovro Kat *Eppt7T7ros e’v to? irpuTU) irepl 
Maycov Kat EvSo£os eV rrj IleptoSa) Kat 0eo7ro/x7ros e’v rrj oySo# rwv 4>tAt7r- 
7rtKajv, os Kat ava/3tajcreo-^at Kara rovs Mayovs tovs avBpunrovs Kat 

!o-eo-0at aOavarovs, Kat to, o'vra Tats avrwv iiriKArja-cdi Stape'vetv. ravra Se 
Kat EvSr/pos 6 'PoStos IdTopu. 'E Karat os Se Kat yevvjrovs rovs deoils etvat 
Kar’ avTOvs. KAeap^os Se 6 SoAevs e’v ra> irepl 7ratSetas Kat rovs Pvpvoo-o- 
terras aTroyovous etvat rtov Maywv <j>rj(Xiv * evtot Se Kat rovs ’IovSatovs eK 
tovtcdv etvat. 

§ 16. Arnobius 

(Wrote about a.d. 295) 

Ady. Gentes I. 5 (col. 727 f., ed. Migne): ut inter Assyrios 
et Bactrianos, Kino quondam Zoroastreque ductoribus, non tantum 
ferro dimicaretur et uiribus, uerum etiam Magicis et Cbaldaeorum 
ex reconditis disciplinis, inuidia nostra haec fuit ? 

Ibid. I. 52 (col. 788 f£.): Age mine, ueniat quis super igneam 
zonam, magus interiore ab orbe Zoroastres, Hermippo ut assentiamur 
auctori. Bactrianus et ille conueniat, cuius Ctesias res gestas bisto- 
riarum exponit in primo, Armenius Hostbanis 1 nepos, etc. 

§ 17. Porphurios 

(a.d. 233 to about a.d. 304) 

Vit. Pytliagorae 12 : ev re 'Apafita r<S jSao'tAet crvidjv [o Ilv^ayd- 
pa s] ev re Ba/ 3 vAd)vt rots r* aAAots XaASatot? (rweyevero Kat 7rpos Z afiparov 
ac^t/cero, Trap ov Kat aKaOapOr) ra rov i rporepov / 3 tov Avpara Kat l^a^Or) 
a<f> ov ayvevetv TrpocrrjKU rots <T7rovSatots, rov re 7rept vcrecus Aoyov ^Kovore Kat 
rtves at roiv oAoov ap^aL ck yap rrjs 7 rept ravra ra e#vv/ 7rAdv?js o IIv#aydpas 
ro 7rAetcrTOV rrj s <ro cjbtas eve7ropevcraTO. 

Be antro nympbarum 6: ovto> Kat IIep<xat tt/v ets Kara) Ka#oSov 
roiv ^trj(a)v Kat 7raAtv e£oSov pvcrraytoyovvres reAovo-t tov pvoTT/v, eTrovopa- 
(xavres crTTT/Aatov ro7rov' r-pcora pev (2s <f>rj(nv Ev/3ovAos, ZcapoaoTpov avToc/>ves 
o"7r^Aatov ev rots TrAqdiov opeat tt)s IlepctSos av^pov Kat Tr^yas e^ov avte- 
pwo'avros ets rt psqv rov 7rdvrajv TroLrjrov Kat Trarpds Mtiflpov, etKOva (^epovros 
avTto rov (J7r^Aatov rov Kocrp-ov, ov o Mt^pas eSiyptovpyTycre, rwv Se evros 
Kara crvpperpovs aTrocrracrets uv/x/?oAa <f>epovT cuv rSv KocrptKwv (jrot^etajv 
Kat KAtparwv * pera Se rovrov ZajpoaurpT/v Kpar^cravros Kat 7rapa rots aAAots 
1 MSS. Zostriani, cf. Windischmann, Zor. Stud . 289. 
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St* avTpwv Kat cnrrjXaioiv cit* ovv a vto<I>vwv ct tc ^cipo 7 rot^ra)v ras tcXctXs 
awoStSovat . 1 

De Vita Plotini § 16 : ycyoyao-t Sc tear avrov tw Xptcrrtaya)i/ woX- 
Xot pev Kat aXXot, alperiKOi 8c ck ttjs waXatas <fiiXo<TO<f>Las av7jypcVot ot 
Trcpt *ASeX<jnov Kat *AkvXivov, ot Ta *AXc£avSpov tou Aifivos Kat d’tXoKtopou 
Kat ArjpocrrpaTOv Kat AuSou crvyypappara TrXctora KCKTrjpevoi, a7roKaXvi^cts 
re 7 Tpocfrepovres Zaipodcrrpov Kat Zworptavou Kat NtKO 0 eov Kat AXXoycvovs 
Kat McVou Kat aXXcov rotovrtov ttoXXous e^7raro)v Kat avrot fjTraTrjpievoi, cos 
8^ too IIXarcDVOs ets to fioJ&os rrjs vorjrvj s ouo-tas oo 7reXao-avros. oQev 
aoTOS pev 7ToXXous eXey^ous 7 roiovpevo<s iv Tats erwovertats, ypetyas 8e Kat 
f 3 t/ 3 \i 0 Vj 07 T£p 7Tpos to us yvcoortKOUS cVcypai/'apev, ^ptv Ta Xot7ra Kpiveiv 
KaraXeXonrcv. ’Ap&tos Sc a^pt TCO’O'apaKOVTa / 3 t/ 3 XtW T-poKC^cop^KC Trpos 
to Zcoorpiavou fiiftXiov avTtypa^Kov. IIop<£uptos 8c eyco 7rpos to Zcopoaorpov 
cro^yoos ir€77017]pai cXey^ous, O7rcos voflov tc Kat veov to ftiflXiov irapaSeiKVvs, 
TteirXacrpevov tc o7ro tcov ti)v atpccrtv crvaTrjcrapevm cts 8o£av tov ctvat too 
iraXatoo Zwpoacrrpoo Ta Soypara, a aoTOt ciXovto irpeafievuv. 

§ 18. Eusebios 

(About a.d. 264-340) 

This passage is usually assigned to Philo Byblius (flor. circ. a.d. 
125 ), Fragm. 9 , apud Euseb. Praep. Evang. I. 10 (tom. iii. 
col. 88 , ed. Migne) : Kat Zcopoaorp^s Sc 6 payos iv rfj tepa awaycoy rj tS>v 
H epcriKOiV 4 >r } at KaT & Xc£tv * 'O Sc 0cos eerrt KecfyaXrjv ex<ov tcpaKos* ovtos 
eo"Ttv 6 7 rpajTOs atpOapros, atStos, aycW^ros, dpepr] s, avopotOTaTos, T^noyos 
7 ravTos KaXov, aStopoSoKT/ros, ayaflwv ayaflcoraTOs, <j>povipo)v c^povtpcoTaTOS * 
cart Sc Kat 7 ra rrjp cuvoptas Kat SiKatocrvvrjs, avroStSaKTOS, c^iktikos, Kat tcXcios, 
Kat o'oe^os, Kat tepou cfivaiKov povos cupCT^s. Ta 8 c aura Kat ’Oorav^s t^o-t 
Trcpt auTOu ev Ti 7 iiriypacjiopevr] ’OKTaTCi)p( 0 ). 

Ibid. X. 9 , 10 (col. 805 seq., ed. Migne) : ou NtVos c7ra>wpos 
7roXts, q Ntvcut 7rap* 'E/^patots covopaorat, Ka 0 * ov Zcopoaorp^s 6 pay os 
BaKTptW e/ 3 ao'tXa;o - c. NtVov Sc yvvr] Kat StaSo^os r^s fiacriXe tas Septpapts * 
coot* ctvat tov *A/?paap Kara tovtovs. 

Eusebius Chron. II. 35 , ed. Aucher (to year 9 of Abraham): 
Zoroastres magus rex Bactrianorum clarus habetur: aduersum quem 
Ninus dimicauit. 

1 Thus Nietzsche in his 4 Also sprach Zarathustra ’ makes the Sage dwell in a 
cave, with a serpent and an eagle as his faithful companions. 
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§ 19. C. Iul. Solinus Polyhistor 

(a.d. Third or Fourth Century) 

I. Nascentium uox prima uagitus est: laetitiae enim sensus 
differtur in quadrigesimum diem, itaque nnum nouimus eadem 
liora risisse, qua erat natus, scilicet Zoroastrem, mox optimarum 
artium peritissimum. 

§ 20. Basilios Megas 

(a.d. 329-379) 

Epist. CCLYIII. (tom. iv. col. 953, ed. Migne): rot? Sc Ik tov 
’AfipaafA yevaXoyta? ovSets rjfAiv ^XP L T0 ^ tw v pidywv ep,v0oXoy?/<rey * 

aXXa Zapovav tiv a eaurot? dpxqyov rou yeVou? iTn<j>r}p,t£ov<n. 


§ 21. Epiphanios of Constantia 

(a.d. 298-403) 

Adv. Haereses, Lib. I. Tom. I. 6 (tom. i. col. 185 seq., ed. 
Migne) : Ne/3pio0 yap /JcuriXeijet vlos tov Xoijs tov AifliWos, e£ oS 'Acrcrovp 
yeyei /vyTai. tovtov y fiacrtXua iv *0 pl^ ycyevvyTat, Kal iv *Ap</>aX, Kal 
XaXavvy. kti£ci Se Kal ttjv ®apas Kal Tyv ©o/?cX Kal Aofiov iv rrj ' Aavvp'avv 
^aipa. tovtov cf>a<n muSes 'EXX^i/wv ctvat tov Za)poa<TTpyv, os 7rpo(ra> 
X<*>pyo m a<s cm ra draroXiKa fripy oIkktti js ytverat Ba/crptoy. 1 ivrevOev ra 
Kara ryv yyv Trapdvop.a Siayepe/A^Tat. ct^cupcT^s yap ouros ycyevrjTaL KaKys 
SiSa^S acTpoXoytas Kal /xayctas, d>s rti/es <£a<n wept tovtov tov Zcopodarpou. 
7rX^v cos ^ aKpcfScia 7rcpte^et totj Ne/?pu>0 totj ytyavros outos o xpovo?. 
ou 7roXv Sc aAArjXaiV rw xpovto Stcoro/jeaow a/x</>to, o re Ne/?pio0 Kat 6 
ZwpoaoTp^s. 

§ 22. Ammianus Marcellinus 

(About 330-400) 

XXIII. 6, 32-34; magiam opinionum insignium auctor amplis- 
simus Plato machagistiam esse uerbo mystico docet, diuinorum 
incoruptissimum cultum, cuius scientiae saeculis priscis multa ex 
Chaldaeorum arcanis Bactrianus addidit Zoroastres, deinde Hystaspes 
rex prudentissimus Darei pater, qui cum superioris Indiae secreta 
fidentius penetraret, ad nemorosam quandam uenerat solitudiuem, 

1 The same statement is later repeated by Prokopios of Gaza, see below, § 33. 
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cuius tranquillis silentiis praecelsa Bracmanorum ingenia potiuntur, 
eorumque monitu rationes mundani motus et siderum purosque 
sacrorum ritus quantum colligere potuit eruditus, ex his quae didicit, 
aliqua sensibus magorum infudit, quae illi cum disciplinis praesen- 
tiendi futura per suam quisque progeniem posteris aetatibus tradunt. 
ex eo per saecula multa ad praesens una eademque prosapia multi¬ 
tude creata deorum cultibus dedicatur. feruntque, si iustum est 
credi, etiam ignem caelitus lapsum apud se sempiternis foculis custo- 
diri, cuius portionem exiguam ut faustam praeisse quondam Asiaticis 
regibus dieunt. 


§ 23. Marius Victorinus Afer 

(About a.d. 350) 

Ad Iustinum Manichaeum (col. 1003 , ed. Migne): Iamuidisti- 
ne ergo quot Manis, Zoradis, aut Buddas haec docendo deceperint ? 

§ 24. Hieronymus 

(a.d. 331-420) 

E p i s t. 132 (tom. i. col. 1153 , ed. Migne): In Hispania Agape 
Elpidium, mulier uirum, caecum caeca duxit in foueam, successo- 
remque qui Priscillianum habuit, Zoroastris magi studiosissimum, 
et ex mago episcopum, cui iuncta Galla non gente sed nomine, 
germanam hue illucque currentem alterius et uicinae haereseos 
reliquit haeredem. 

§ 25. Iohannes Chrustostomos 

(a.d. 347-407) 

Lib. de S. Babyla contra Iulianum et Gentiles (tom. 
ii. col. 536 , ed. Migne) : et7re yap p,ot, Sta tl rov ZiDpoa&Tpiqv ckclvov Kat 
tov ZapoA^ty ovSe e£ ovoparos laacnv ot 7roXXot, paAAov Se o£Se Ttves irXrjv 
oAtya)v Tivuiv ; ap’ ov x ort 7rXacrpaTa yjv Ta 7 rept e/cetVow Aeyopeva a7ravTa ; 
Katrot ye KaKetvot Kat ot ra ck€ tvcov avvOtvTCS Setvot yevecr^at Aeyovrat, ot pev 
yo^retav €vp€iv Kat ipyaaaaOai, ot Se avaKiaaai ^evSos rrj tu>v Aoytov 7rt0avo- 
Tv\TU aAAa 7ravra paT^v ytVerat Kat et ktj, orav rj Ttov XeyopeVtov U7ro0e<Tts 
cra 0 pa Kat ipevSrjs ova a tvx?], cocr7rep ovv, oTav iaxvpa. Kat aXrjOyjs, a7ravra ttoAlv 
fidrrjv ytverat Kat etKv} ra 7 rpos avaTpQirrjv hrivoovpeva Trapot Ttov ixOpuv * 
ovSeptas yap Setrat fiorjOel as rj rrjs aXyjOetas 
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§ 26. Aurelius Prudentius Clemens 


(a.d. 348 to about a.d. 410 j ) 
Apotheosis, 492 ff.: 

ecquis alumnus 
Chrismatis inscripto signaret tempora ligno; 
Qui Zoroastraeos turbasset fronte susurros. 


§ 27. Paulus Orosius 

(Wrote about a.d. 417) 

Hist. I. 4 (col. 700, ed. Migne): Nouissime Zoroastrem Bactria- 
norum regem, eundemque magicae (ut ferunt) artis repertorem, pugna 
oppressum [sc. Ninus] interfecit. 2 

The passage contains some account also of Semiramis as well as 
of Ninus. 


§ 28. Aurelius Augustinus 

(a.d. 354-430) 

De Civ. Dei, XXL 14 (tom. vii. col. 728, ed. Migne): Solum 
quando natus est ferunt risisse Zoroastrem, nec ei boni aliquid 
monstrosus risus ille portendit. nam magicarum artium fuisse 
perhibetur inuentor; quae quidem illi nec ad praesentis uitae 
uanajn felicitatem contra suos inimicos prodesse potuerunt. a 
Nino quippe rege Assyriorum, cum esset ipse Bactrianorum, bello 
superatus est. 

§ 29. Kurillos Alexandrinos 

(About a.d. 376-444) 

Contra Iulian. III. (tom. ix. col. 633, ed. Migne): on ph ovv ol 
Mayot UepviKov clai yevos, ipov<r( 7rov 7 ravrojs. Zaipoacrrprjv yc prjv otiSeis 
a 7 ra\A,a£ete Aoyos rov rats p.ayiKais ivMTxfjaOat re^vats, ov Brj Kat Travaptorov 
£r}\<i)Tr}v HvOayopav cfy acriv, a>s Kal fiifiXovs oL7ropp^rovs nap* avrov avvre- 
0ei/AeVas av^crat rims. 

1 Quoted also by Gregory of Tours, 2 Praised by Ekkehard Urangiensis, 
Miraculor. lib. i. cap. 41 (col. 743, col. 505, ed. Migne (vol. 154). 

ed. Migne). 
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§ 30. Theodoretos of Cyrus 

(About a.d. 387-467) 

Graecarum Affectionum Curatio, IX. de legibus (tom. 
iv. col. 1045, ed. Migne) : dXXa Kara tons Zapa8ov TraXat ILipcrai ttoX irevo- 
pevot vopov s, Kat prjTpacrL /cat a8eX<f>ats aSeSs /cat pevrot /cat Ovyarpacn 
ptyvvpevoi, /cat cvvopov rrjv Trapavoptav vopl£ovTts, iiret8rj rrjs ra>v aXUaiv 
vopoOecrtas i'irrjKov<iav } rovs pev Zapa8ov vopovs t<k Trapavoptav It rar^crev, 
ttjv evayyeXtKrjv 8e (T<j)<f>pO(Tvvr)V rjyaTrrjcrav. Kat /evert /cat otojvots rovs 
ve/epov s TrpoTtOivat Trap eKetVov pepaOrj/cores, vvv tovto 8pav ol irto-rev- 
cravres ov/c ave^ovrat, aXXa rrj yfj KaraKpinTTOVcn, Kat tvjv tovto 8pav a7rayo- 
pevovTwv ov (jipovTL^ovcn vopivv, ov8c 7re<j)pLKa(n ttjv t&v KoXa^ovnvv 
iapLOTYjra. 

§ 31. Claudianus Mamertus 

(Wrote about a.d. 470) 

De statu animae, II. 8 (col. 750, ed. Migne): Quid ego nunc 
Zoroastri, quid Brachmanum ex India, quid Anacharsis e Scythia, 
quid uero Catonum, quid M. Ciceronis, quid Crysippi, qui ab ipso 
paene principio sui operis animo dominandi ius tribuit, corpori 
legem seruitutis imponit, in defensionem ueri sententias adferam ? 

§ 32. Iohannes Laurentios Ludos 

(Born about a.d. 490) 

De Mensibus, II. 3 (p. 14, ed. Bonnenn.): [on ol Trepl Zwpo- 

atTTprjv Kat t Y<JTacnrr]v XaXSatot Kat AlyxnrTtot diro rou aptOpov tw v -irAa- 
vrjTOiv iv i/38opa8t ras fjplpa s aviXa/Sov, Kat ttjv plv Trp&Tyv fjpipav plav y 
ok Kat ot Ilv0aydpetot, KaXovcrtv Ik tt\% povd8os, on povrj Kat aK 0 ivd>vr}T 0 $ 
rats aXXats.j 

Ibid. II. 5 (p. 16, ed. Bonnenn.): TOtravTa pev Trepl T^S /atas, y}v tos 
ecfrrjv 7 rpd/Trjv to TrXrjOo s KaXet, rjv KaT ato’OrjO'tv ijXta> a veOevro, Tapia pev 
tov 7ravros atcr^rov <£(jotos, 8t oo Oeppatvet re apa Kat rjpepa ^rjpalvet Ta 
( Til/paTa, ivl rwv TrXavrjTUiv Ka0’ ^EXX^vas, Kav el ZuipoacrTprjs aorov 7 rpb 
T(av a7rXa vo>v ra tty]. 

Ibid. De Ostentis, 2 (p. 274, ed. Bonnenn.): dpp68tov 81 elvat 
vopl£u) T(a Tre.pl tojv toiovtu)v ypacfretv e0eXovTt ? TroOev re rj to>v TOtovTUiv 
KaTaXrjij/is rip£ aT0 Ae yetv, Kat o6 e v ecr^e ras d<j>oppas , Kat 07ra>s £7rt r octovtov 
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7 Tp 0 9 > X9ev GJ? KCLL aVTOV?, £1 OlfJUS £t7T£tV, AiyV7rTtOVS V7T€pj3a\eiV. TOVTWV 
yap Srj » M*™ Z<j>pod(TT pY}V TOV 7ToXvV , IlfTo'cTtpl? TOt? £lSlKOt? TOL y ivei * iairX *£a$ 
TroXXa p€v Kar’ avToV 7 rapaSovvat /Sux^erat, ov 7rd <rL 5e ^“StSaxrt Tavra, 
povot? 8e rot? Ka$* avTov, paXXov Se ocrot Kat auTWI/ 7rpos crro^acrpcws eVt- 
TT;8«orepot. 

§ 33. Prokopios of Gaza 

(nourished about a.d. 500) 

Comment, in Genesin [c. XI.] (tom. i. col. 312, ed. Migne): 

tov *Acrcrovp <j> acrtv ol *E XXrjves elvcu tov ZiDpodarprjv, os irpocro) ^cop^cras 
lirl ra dvaroXiKCL picpr} otKtcrr^? ytv£Tat BaKTpcuv. 1 ovtos 4>a<riv i£evpev 
d<JTpoXoytav * t-Xijv oj? rj aKpifieLa tov N ef3plo$ tov ytyavro? Trcpiiyei, 
ovto? rjv o Kpovos ’ ov 7roXv 8e aXXiyXtuv t<o ;j(pova> 8te<TTrjKa(Ti Ne^paiS 
re «at Zwpoacrrpiy? • aXXot 8c Tor ’Ap<£a£a8 t^atrtv cvp^Kevat rrjv dorpo- 
Xoytav. 

§ 34. Ainaias of Gaza 

(About a.d. 500) 

Theophrastus, 77: Katrot Kat IIXaTtov t<o crajpart tov ’Appevtov 
i£ V A tSov 7rpo's tov? £a>vra? avayet. 6 8e ZwpoaoTp^? 7rpoXeya to? carat 
7tot£ xpovo? € * v 7rai/T<ov vCKptiv avaorao-t? ecrrat. otScv o ©ctwropTro? o 
Xcya) Kat rov? aAXov? avro? £K8t8acrK£t. 

§ 35. Agathias Scholastikos 

(About a.d. 536-582) 

Hist. II. 24 (col. 1381 f., ed. Migne): Ilcpcrats 8c rot? vvv Ta per 

7 TpoTepa eOr) (T^eSov rt dravTa rapct/rat ctpcXct Kat avaT£Tpa7TTat, aXXo[oi<s 8c 
tlctl Kat otov vcvoflevpevot? xpajvrat vopipot?, ck t5v Ztopoaorpov tov ’Oppacr- 
§£0)? 8t8ayparcov KaraKX^cvrc?. ovto? 8c 6 ZtopoacrTpo? 2 lyrot ZapaS^? — 
Bitty/ yap Itt avra> rj eVtovvpta — OTnyvtKa pcv ijKpacrcv tyjv a pXV v Ka ' L 
vopov? €0cro, ovk evccrrt crat^aj? 8tayvtovat. Ilfipaat 8c avrov ot vvv crt 
*Yo-Tacr7r£co, ovtoj Brj tl ai rXto? <£ao-t ycyovevai, a>s Xtav ap<£tyvoctcr0at Kat ovk 
£ tvat pa^ctv, iroTtpov Aap£tov 7ra Trjp cltc Kat aXXo? ovto? VTrrjp^ev *YcrTa(T7r^s. 
£^>* ora) 8’ av Kat rjvBrjcre ^pov<o, v<j>r)y€Tr)S avrots £K£tvos Kat Ka^y£ptov T?}? 
pay IK?}? yeyovfv ayto-rctas, Kat avra? Siy ra? 7rpOT£pas tepovyta? apfitt/fa?, 
7rappty£t? rtva? Kat 7rotKtXa? £V€^K£ 8o|a?. to p£V yap ^aXatov Ata T£ Kat 

1 For this statement, see Epiphanios 2 Vulg. ZwptfaSos; R. Zop^aarpoy. 
of Constantia, above, § 21. 
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K povov koI tovtovs 8i) lavras tov? 7rap’ v EAX^cri OpvWovfjicvovs irifimv 
Oecn >9 TrXrfv ye ort 817 avTOt? rj npoapyopLa oi))( opota)? ecrco^ero. aAAa Bt/Aov 
pev tov Ata rv^ov, re tov 'HpaxAea, Kat ’AvatrtSa t?)v 'Acfipo&LTrjv, 

Kal aAAa)? rov? aAAov? ckoAovv, <Ss 7rov Bjyptocrcra) T€ tw Ba/2vAa)vta> Kat 
'A^voKAet Kal StpaKa), rot? ra a px^orara ra)v ’AoxrvptW tc Kat MtJScov 
avaypaif/a pivots, IdTOprjTat, vw 8e a>? Ta 7roXXa rot? KaXovpevot? Mavt^at'ot? 
fvp</>epovrat , iaocrov 8vo Ta? tt pair as fjyelaOai apyas Kat ttjv pev ayaOrjv re 
apa Kat ra KaXXterra raw ovtcdv aTroKVTyouo’av, evavrta)? 8e Kar* ap</>aj l^ovo'av 
rrjv erepav. ovopara T€ avrat? €7rayoiKn f3ap/3apiKa Kal rfj afaripa y Acorn; 
Trenotrjpiva. tov pev yap ayaOov, etre Ocbv etre Srjptovpyov, 'Opptv&dTrjV 1 
a7roKaXoSo’iv, * Apipavrjs 8e ovopa T(S KaKtora) Kal oAe0pta>. eopnyv re 7racrwi/ 
pet£ova tyjv rwv KaKwv \eyopiv7)v avaipe<rtv cKreXovcrtv, cv 17 twv re epreraiv 
7rXetcrTa Kat ra>v aAAtov f 10 tov 07rdo-a aypta Kat iprjpovopa KaraKTCivovrts, 
rots payot? it poddy ovvtv, tocr7rep Is €7rt8et|tv ever e/5 etas. rairr?; yap oiovrat 
rto pev aya#a> k employ*, eva 8ta7rovetcr0at, avtav 8c Kat Avpatvecrflai rov ' AptpdvrjV, 
yepatpovert 8e €9 to paAtcrra to v8cop, (09 prj&i ra TTpoo'tOTra avra> eva7rovt- 
£ecr0at, prjTt aAAa)? imOiyydveiv ort jolt) 7 totov tc CKan Kat t?;? Ttov </>vto>v 
ertpeAeta?. 

§ 36. Scholastikos Kassianos Bassos 

(a.d. Sixth Century) 

Pr aef. in lib. I.: Ta Sta</)dpot9 tuiv 7raAata)v 7rept Te yecopyta? Kat intpe- 
A eta 9 </>vto>v Kal cnropipaiv Kat erepcov 7roAAa)v xprjcrlpaiv elpyjpiva cruAAe'^a? 
et? ev, tovti to /5t/5Atov awriOcLKa. crvvciktKTai 8e ck tcov 4>AcopevTtvov 
Kat OvtvSavttovtov Kat ’AvaroAtov Kat B^povTiov Kat Aio<f)dvovs Kat AeovTtvou 
Kat Tapavrtvov Kat AypoKpirov Kat *A<j>piKavov 7rapa8d£a>v Kat IIap</>tAov Kat 
*A7roi>A?7tov Kat Bapcovos Kat Ztopoao’Tpou Kat ^pdvrtovo? Kat Ila^apow Kat 
AapTjyipovros Kat AtSdftoi) Kat Seortovo? Kat Ttiov KvvTtXtW. 

Geoponica, 11. 18. 11: Zo opoadTprjs 8e Xeyet, C7rt evtaurov eva pyj 
aXyetv toiis o(j)0a\povs, rov iv 7Tptoroi9 t8dvra cm rov <f>vTOv pepvKv ta? 
KaXvKas, Kat rptcrtv e^ avrtov a7rop,a^ap.evov Ta op-para, Kat ini toi5 </>vtov 
Ta po8a KaTaXt7rdvTa. 

Ibid. 13. 9. 10: Zajpoao-Tp779 <f>y)<TL 7 rijs ‘^ptSaKO? to ernippa pera olvov 
noOiv tarat tovs (JKopTTiohrjKTOvs• 

Geoponica (continued) : The following rubrics of “Zoroaster v 
will sufficiently indicate the character of the lore ascribed to him, 
without the necessity of presentation of the texts of the chapters 
under them. 


1 Vulg. 'Oppi<T$d<TT7)P, 
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I. 7: oTt avayKcuov i<rnv etSerat, 7rore 17 ctcAt/vt; ytVerat virep yrjv , 7 rorc 
Se vtto y^v. Zuipoao-Tpov. (31 sections, pp. 11-15, ed. Beckh.) 

I. 8: 7rcpl tt/s tov kwos ertToAiJs Kal tt}s 7r/ooyva>cre(i)5 tw v i£ avrrjs 

o"u/Aj8atvdi/rwv. tov avTov. (13 sections, pp. 15-17.) 

I. 10 : crrjjJLCiuo-Ls to \v diroreXovpivuv Ik rrjs TTpwTrjs [IpovTrjs KaO' eKacrrov 
Iros, fJLtTa rrjv tov kvvos iTtToXrjv. Zu)poa<TTpov. (13 sections, pp. 19 seq.) 

I. 12 : 8(v8eKa€TY]pis tov Aids, Kal ocra aTOTeXei 7repi7roXevu)v tovs SwScm 
olkovs tov £o)8taKov kvkXov. Z(vpoa(TTpov. (40 sections, pp. 21—28.) 

II. 15: Trpoyva>o-TLKov, wcrre etSevat, 7rota Ttov cnreLpopLevmv yevycrovrai 

evOaXrj. Zwpodo-Tpov . (3 sections, p. 55.) 

Y. 46: iv 7toio> otKco ovcrrjs creAr/v^s \prj Tpvydv, Kal on Xrjyovo-Tjs 
avTrjs Kal viroydov owt/s tov TpvyrjTOV Set ttolciv. ZuipodaTpov. (1 section, 

p. 164.) 

YII. 5 : rrepl dvot^ews 7ri0a)v, Kai rt \PV vapacjivXaTTCcrOaL ra> Kaipw rrjs 

rovrwv avot^ews. Zcopoao-Tjoov. (3 sections, pp. 190 seq.) 

YII. 6: 7T€pl /xerayyicr/xov olvov, Kal 7 t6tc ^prj /xerai/rAetv tovs oivov?, 
Kal on 8ia<j>opav e^et 6 iv rw avra> TriOto e^ejSA^/xevos otvos. tov avTov. 

(11 sections, pp. 191 seq.) 

YII. 11: (Sore v7ro flpovT&v Kal dvTpaTT&v p>rj TpeireaOai tovs otvovs. 
ZupodvTpov. (1 section, p. 195.) 

X. 83 : ScvSpov aKapTTOV Kapiro^opziv. Zwpodo-Tpov. (3 sections, p. 319.) 
XIII. 16: TTCpl Kav6ap[8u)v. Z(i)poa(TTpov. (4 sections, p. 403.) 

XY. 1 : TTCpl <j)V(TLK(siV WfATTaOciOiV Kal dvn7ra$CL0iV. ZoipodfTTpOV . (35 

sections, pp. 432-436.) 

§ 37. Gregorius Turonensis 

(a.d. 538-593) 

Hist. Brancor. 1. 5 (col. 164 seq., ed. Migne): Primogenitus 
uero Cham, Chus. hie fuit totins artis magicae imbnente diabolo et 
primus idololatriae adinuentor. hie primus statuunculam adoran- 
dam diaboli instigatione constituit: qui et stellas et ignem de coelo 
cadere falsa uirtute hominibus ostentebat. hie ad Persas transiit. 
hunc Persae uocitauere Zoroastrem, id est uiuentem stellam. ab hoc 
etiam ignem adorare consueti, ipsum diuinitus igne consumptum nt 
deum colunt. 
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§ 38. Isidorus 

(About A.D. 570-636) 

Etymol. 5. 39 (tom. iii. col. 224, ed. Migne): Thara, an. lxx, 
genuit Abraham. Zoroastes magicam reperit. 

Ibid. 8. 9 (col. 310), III. M. CLXXXIY.: Magorum primus 
Zoroastes rex Bactrianorum, quern Ninus rex Assyriorum praelio 
interfecit, de quo Aristoteles scribit quod uicies centum millia 
uersuum ab ipso condita indiciis uoluminum eius declarentur. 

Chron. (tom. v. col. 1024, ed. Migne): Hac aetate magica ars 
in Perside a Zoroaste Bactrianorum rege reperta. a Nino rege 
occiditur. 

§ 39. Chronicon Paschale or Chron. Alexandrinum 

(Last Date a.d. 629 *) 

Chron. Paschale (col. 148 seq., ed. Migne; I. p. 67, ed. 
Bonneiin.) : Kat TcXei/Ta 6 Kpovos. o Sc Ntvos CTrtKpaT^s yevopevos rrj<s 
•Acnruptas kt t£et ty]V Ntvcv/) 7t6\w ’Acnn/ptots, Kat /3a(rtXcvet i rpwros cy avrrj 
tyw rr)v Scptpapiv rv}V Kat 'Pcav t rjv cavTOv prjTcpa Kat ywatKa pc#* cavrov. 

c£ avTov ovv tov ycyovs cycvvrjOr) Kat 6 Zwpoao-rpo? 2 6 dcrpovopos IIcpow 
6 TrepiporjTOs, oort? peXXcov reXeurav iqvyero vro Trvpos avaXoiOrjvai ovpavtov, 
et7iw to t 5 IIcp(rais on cav Kavcrr) pc to 7r0p, ck twv Katopej/aw pov oo-tcoov 
€ 7 rapar£ Kat <j>v\a£aTC, Kat ovk CKXcttyei to /3acrtXetov ck t% vptov ^wpas otrov 
Xpoj/ov c^i/XaTTCTe ra cpa ocrrca. Kat cv£apci/os tov *QptWa a7ro 7rvpos 
acptov dw/Xai&p Kat C7roa/crav 01 Ilepcrai Ka0a>s ct7rev avTOts Kat ef^oim 
^>i/XaTTovrcs to XtLij/avov avToS T€<j)pu)6lv ea >5 vvv . 

The same story is found in almost the same words, or with no 
material addition, in the works of Iohan. Malalas (a.d. sixth century) 
(col. 84, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121; p. 18, ed. Bonnenn.); Geor- 
gios Hamartolos (d. circ. a.d. 1468), Chron. (col. 56, ed. Migne, Patro¬ 
log. Gr. tom. 110). See, also, Georgios Kedrenos (end of eleventh 
century a.d.), who also adds (Historiarum Compendium, 
col. 57, ed. Migne, Patrolog. Gr. tom. 121; p. 29 f., ed. Bonnenn.): 

ra \c(\j/ava avrov Sta Ttpr}s et^ov ot Ilepcrai etos rovrov Kara<f>povrjcravT€s Kat 
/?a(nXetas e^eVeo-oi/. 

1 But with a spurious addition to a.d, 1042; cf. Krumbacher, Geschichte 
derbyzant. Literatur 2 , pp. 337-339). 2 P, Zopod^rpijs, 
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§ 40. Flaccus Albinus Alcuinus 

(a.d. 735-804) 

De diuin. offic. YI. (spurious) (tom. ii. col. 1178, ed. Migne): 
Istorum enim Magorum primus Zoroastres rex exstitit, a quo originem 
feruntur traxisse. 


§ 41. Georgios Sunkellos 

(Flourished about a.d. 775-800) 

Yol. i. p. 147 f., ed. Bonnenn. : *A\e£av$po$ 6 noAmorwp £k touSc tov 
rfivt [2405] KOO-fUKOV €TOUS fiov\£Tai TToAlV TT)V fJLCTCL TOV KaTaK\vaflOV TU>V 
XaASatW fdacnXdav Kardp^aaQai pvOokoy&v Sta <rapo)v Kat vrjpm Kal <rcucrow 
fit/IacriXevKtvai XaASatW Kat M?/(W /3ao"tAet? [86] ev Tptapvptot<s Irccrt 
Kat rSb' [49], tout’ eoTty ev crapois O' [9] Kal vrjpots ft [2] Kal crcoo-oots 
jj [8], a7rep rtvcs rcov €KK\r}(TLacrTLK(i)v fjp&v laTOpLKUiv ov KaAto? e^cAa/Wro 
7raAtv cts err) rfXiaKa bS' [94] Kat prjvas rf [8], anrep & <f>a(nv ets to 
tfivbO' [2499] €TOS KOdpiKOV CFVVTpfya. CL7 TO 8e TOVTOV TOU XfiOVOV T(bv 

[86] 8do pev XaASatW /^autAeW, Ew^tou Kat XupaafiriXov, ttK [84] 
Se tS)v MtJSwj/, Zaipoao-Tprjv Kal tov? per avrov % [7] XaASatW /^aatActs 
eto-ayet, try Kparrjo-avTas fj\iaKa p“> [190], o avros IIoAmoToop, ovk£tl Sta 
( rapoiv Kal vrjpuv Kal <rd)(r<Ttov Kat t?}s Aot7nJs aAoyou pvOtKrjs to-Toptas, aAAa 
St’ ^AtaKtoj/ eraii/. roiis yap TTpoyevearepovs a>S 0eovs rj fjpiOeovs vopt&VTts 
Kal toijs per avrovs tyjv irXavqv eiarjyovpcvoL tw ovrt xpovovs caret povs /?e/3a- 
crtAcvKevat avviypaipav, atStov etvat rov Koapov 8o£a£ovTes eyaj/Tttos rat? Oeo- 
7rve'uo"Tots ypa<£ats. rous Se /Aerayevecrepous Kat 7ra<rt cjyavepovs St iJAtaKtoy 
£to)v ojs Qvtjtovs, Kat ok rw Ilayodtdpa) SoKCt Kat erepots Tttrt, Sta to 
eo^aTtos V7T0 ZuipoacTpov t<j)v rjXtaKUiv enavrdu/ €K twv tot) ’Evto^ £yvo)cp£voiV 
€Ktotc ijAtaKots €Tecrtv £7npcTpCL(rOaL ra to>v fiacnXeoiv err]. 

Ibid. p. 315, ed. Bonnenn.: oti Se a(rvp<f>d)va)s ot twv 'EAAtJvw 

iuToptKol yeypac^acrt 7rept Ttoy ^pdva>v Kat twv /SactAetov toutcov Trapeora) 
Ke<£aAtW hrtcrrjpos ets, od^ 6 TU^tov, outo> (fyaaKOiv ’ *Apxopat ypacjbetv 
a<^’ (Ly dAAot tc £pvr}povcv(rav Kal ra irpdiTa 'EAAaytKO? tc 6 Aecr/?tos Kat 
KTi/o-t^s o KvtStos, €7retra 'HpoSoTo? 6 'AAtKapyatreus. to 7 raAatdv t^? 
Acrtas e/3acrtAevo-ay ’Ao-utptot, twv 8e 6 BtJAou NtVos. ctr* € 7 rayet yeveutv 
^eptpdpeios Kal Zoipoacrrpov payov €T€t [52] t ^5 Ntvoi; /^acrtAetas. 

(Also cited in the Ckronicon , pars i., of Eusebius, tom. i. 43 f., 
ed. Aucher. Cf. Jerome’s translation of the Ckronicon , tom. viii. 
col. 46, ed. Migne.) 
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§ 42. Anathemas against Manichaeism 

(About 835) 

Cited by Cotelerius, SS. Patrum qui temporibus apostolicis floru- 
erunt opera. Paris, 1672; notes coll. 368-376. 1 These * Anathemas' 
were to be recited by converts from Manichaeism to Christianity. 
In this long and valuable document, Zarades (probably Zoroaster) 
and his prayers (the Avesta ?) are declared accursed as being con¬ 
nected with the Manichsean faith. Anathemas: dm0e/mTt£a> Zapd- 
Srjv ov 6 Ma vrjs Ocov eXeye 7rpo avTov cpavivra tt ap’ TvSois Kal Hep<rais, kolI 
rjXiov cbreKaXei * o-iiv avTto 8e Kal ras ZapaSdovs ovopafopeva? evicts. . . . 
ava0€paTt£w tovs tov ZapaSrjv Kal BovSav Kal tov Xpiorov Kal tov MavdX a ?°v 
Kal tov rjXtov ha Kal tov avrov etvat XeyovTa?. . . . ava0epaTt£a> tov Trartpa 
MavevTOS IIaT€Ktov ota xpevwTrjv Kal tov t/'euSous iraTipa, Kal ttjv avTOv pLrjTtpa 
Kapoorrav, Kal ‘IepaKa Kal 'HpaKXelS^v Kal *A<£0ovtov tov s VTropv^paTio-Tds 
Kal i£r}yr)Tas t<vv tovtwv crvyypappdTCDv, Kal tovs Xowrovs avrov fJLaOrjTas 
aTravTas, ^utlvvlov tov StaSo^ov rrjs tovtov pLrjvtas, ©wpav tov cn;vTa£dpevov 
to KaT* avrov Xeyopevov evayyeXiov, BovSav, 'Eppdv, *ASav, ’ASeipavTov, 
Za povav, 2 Tafipiafiiov, *Aya7riov, ‘IXapiov, ’OXvp7riov, *ApiaroKpiTOv, SaXpatov, 
Tvvatov, IIda7riv, Bapatav, k.t.X. 

Similarly Goarius, EvxoXoyiov siue Ritual e Graecorum, Paris, 
1647, p. 885: dva#€paTt£a> Kal Kara0€paTt£a> SapaS^v Kal BoSSav Kal 
SKufliavov tovs 7rpo Mavt^atcov yeyovoTas. . . . 7rpos Se tovtoi s ava#epa- 
Tt£a) Kal KaTaf?epaTd£a> crvv Tot's 7rpoyeypapp€vots 7racrtv *IcpaKa Kal *Hpa- 
KXecSrjv Kal ’Ac pOoviov tovs i£r)yr}Tas Kal v7ropvv/^UTiOTds tov avTOv avopov 
Kal flefiyXov MavcvTos Kal ©copav Kal Zapovav Kal ra/?pia/3iov. 3 


1 See Kessler, Mani. i. 358-365, Ber¬ 
lin, 1889. 

2 ZaKOlias siue Zaxotfas, Kessler. 

8 An important passage which serves 
to throw light on these Anathemas is 
found in Petros Sikelos (about a.d. 
1100, see Krumbacher, Geschichte der 
byzant. Literatur' 2 > p. 78), Historia 
Manichceorum, xvi. (col. 1265 seq., 
ed. Migne): — 

%v 8e irpb tovtov [sc. NidvevTOs] Kal 
eTepos tt}s Kanlas 5t5a<TKa\os TavrTjs, 
Zapdvys dv6p,aTt, 6ja6<ppoov avrov vndp - 
XW* jaaBeral 5^ tovtov tov clvtlxp'ittov 
M avevros yeydvafft 5a>5efca* ^ktIvvlos 6 


tovtov Stdboxos' Kal ©ovfxds 6 rb Kar 
avrbv MavuxcuKbv evayyeAtov avurd^as * 
BouSSas re Kal *E pfxas, ''ASavros Kal *ASt)- 
pavTos , tv air€<TT€t\€v els 8td<j>opa KXlfxara 
K^jpvKa T7)S TrAdvTjs" ^£ 7777 jral Se avrcp Kal 
vno/xvTj/xaTto'Tal yeydvaaiv ‘I €pa£ Kal *Hpa- 
KAe($T)s Kal *A <p$6vtos ‘ vTrrjpxov aurtp 
Kal eTepot pa^Tjral rpcTs, 9 Aydiaos 6 tV 
‘E TTaXoyov <rvvTd£as Kal ZapoiJas Kal TajB- 
pidfiios* , . . Tracra? ydp avr&v &l&\ov 
a?s aae&T) Siddy/xaTa Karexovaav Kal fiAaa- 
<pr)[A,las 7 rd<T7)s TT€irAr)poofxevT)v Kal irao’av 
euxV Aeyonevrjv nap * avrco^, paWov 5^ 
yoTjTefav, 77 KaS* yplds aryla Ka0o\tK^ Kal 
^TrocTToXtK^ *EKKX?7(7(a aveBejadriffe* 
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§ 43. Georgios Hamartolos Monachos 

(Wrote about a.d. 850) 

Chronicon, I. (col. 117, ed. Migne): Kat npuTov Ovav 0eots XaASatot 
Sc e£evpor rjTOi Kv 7 rptot, $ia<j>opovvTca yap ZOvos IIcpo-tKor virdpyovTts * ttjv 
Sc aarpovoptav c^cvpT/Kerat 7 Tpa>TOt Ba/?vAdrtot St a ’fipwaorpov , 1 c£ <Lv 
ScvTcpot 7rapeL\rjcf>a<nv Atyv 7 mot. rrjv ye up erp tar ck tov dieXirov rrjs yrjs 
Kal Trjs Statpecrccos Ttor p(co/oa)v 7 rpoS(.Sa^^eVrcs 1 Kal cW' ovto> ypai/zarres, 
crcpot pcreAa/^or. ttjv Sc payctar Kat yorjreiav Kal <£appaK€tar M^Sot per 
i<f>evpov Kal HipcraL, Sta<£epovcrt Sc 7 rpos dAAr/Aovs * 77 per yap pay eta cVt- 
KXrjats ccrrt SatpoVtor, dya 0 O 7 rota>r SJJflcr 7Tpos ayaOov avaryjatv tlvos, wanep 
Ta tov 'AttoWwvlov tov Tvarews Starrier para St’ dyaOuiv ycyoracrtr ‘ rj Sc 
yoTjrcta CTrtKX^crts ccrrt Satporwr KaKorroi&v 7 rcpt tovs Tacf>ovs TeAovperjy hrl 
kokov tlvos avaTaaiv * oOev Kal yo^reta kckA^ rat a7ro ru>r y owr Kat Taiv 
Qprjvuv tS)v 7repl tovs Ta<povs ytropcrcor. 

See also under Chronicon Paschale, § 39. 

§ 44. Photios 

(Patriarch of Constantinople a.d. 875-879) 

Bibliotheca, Codd. LXXXI. (tom. iii.; col. 281, ed. Migne): 
aveyvoiaOr) /3t/3AtSaptor ©eoSdpov Ilept Trjs iv IlepcrtSt paytKrJs Kal 
t ts r) TYj s ever c j3 etas Sta</>opa, er Aoyots Tptcrt. Trpoacjxvvti Sc ovtovs 
7 rpos Macrrov/3tor e£ ’Appcrtas oppdpcror, ytopejriaKQTrov Sc rvy^arorra. 
Kat iv per r(o 7 TpcGT(i> Aoya> 7 rpoaTiSeTai to ptapor Ilepcrtor Soypa, o Zapa- 
S>/s 2 darjyyaaTO, rjroi 7 rept tov Zovpovap , 3 dr dpx^yov iravTdiV etcrayct, dr 
Kat Tv^v KaAet’ /cat oTt cr 7 r«frS(ur tra tck# Tor 'OpptcrSav, ctckcv eKetror 
Kat Tor 2JaTarar ’ Kat 7 rcpt ttJs avTair atpopt£tas- Kat ci 7 rAd>s to Svccrc- 
/?es Kat viripaiaypov Soypa Kara Ae£tr €K0ets dracrK€va£ct er tw 7 Tp(OTOJ 
Aoyto. iv Sc Tots Aot 7 rots Svcrt Aoyots ra 7 rcpt Trjs cvcrc/3ovs Stepx €T£U 
moTca>s, a 7 ro t^s Kocrpoyortas ap^dpevos, Kat ?rcpt avr^s t?}s X“P tT °5 opottus 
Kat e 7 rtTpoxaS^r SteA(9ti>r. 

ovtos 6 ®toB(i)pos 6 Mot^ovccmas ctrat Sokci. T^r tc yap Ncoroptov atpe- 
ertr, Kat paAtara iv to> TptVa> Aoya>, Kparvrwr 7rpo<rara<£a)rct, aAAa Kat tt)v 
Ttor apapTwAair d7roKaTacrTacrtr rcpaTCvcrat. 


1 Notice this contaminated form, a 
mixture of Zoroaster aud Ormazd (?). 


2 ZaorpaSrjs C. 
8 Zapovdp £. 
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§ 45. Suidas 

(Middle of Tenth Century a.d.) 

Suidas (ed. Kuster, Cambr. 1705) sub voc.: ’A vncrflev^s *A Or}- 

vatos. . . . (ruveypai/'c TO/iovs SeKa, 7rpwrov paytKOv. a^yurai Se 7repi 
ZwpoacrTpov tivos pLayov tvpevros rrjv O’O^tav. tovto Sc rives ’ApicrroTcAet, 
oi Sc 'PoSwvi avanfleao'iv. 

’Aor povofLia. rj raiv dorpwv Sia vofxrj. Trpairoi Ba/JvAwviot ra vrrjv e<£ctJ- 
pov Sia Zoj poacrTpov * /ac 0 ’ ov Kai 'O or a v 77 s * 01 CTrcW^cav tyj ovpavla Kivrjaei 
ra 7repi roi>s riKTOpevous (TvpLpalveiv. 

ZaypoaCTTpvjs . IIcpo-op^S^s. co^os 7rapa roi>s ev rrj acTTpovopip. os 
Kai 7rpa>TOs ypiaro tov Trap adrois 7roAiTcuopevou ovoparos rwv Maycuv. 
cyevcro Sc 7rpo rwv TpwiKWv ctcctiv 4> [500]. <£epcrai Sc auTOv 7rcpi 
<j>v(T€.(t)s fiiftXla S'. 7rcpt Ai0<dv ri/uW ev. dorepocTKOTriKd. cbroTeAecrpa- 
TiKot /?i/3Aia e'. 

Zwpoao-rp^s. *Aorpovd/M>s. m Ntvov /JacnAcws ’Acr<rvpiW. ocms 
^v£aro vtto Trupos ovpaviou reAetrrjJo'ai, 7rapeyyultras rots *A(T(rvpiois t^v 
T€<j>pav avrov ^vAarreiv. oorw yap aurois ^ /JafrtAeia ouk ckAch/tci Sia 
Travros, 07rep pe^pi vvv 7re<£dAaKTai 7rap* avrois* 

ZwpopdcrSp^s. XaASaios crowds, eypai/'e pa^partKa Kai ^vcriKa. 

May oi 7rapa Ilepo-ais oi <£iAocro<£oi Kai <£tAo0coi, <5v ^px e Zwpoao-rp^s, 
Kai pera tovtov Kara SiaSo^^v ’flcrravat Kai ’Acrrpdpi/'uxoi. 

Iln^ayopas. eira [sc. ^ K0Vcre Iluflayopas] *A/?api8os rou 'Yireppopcov 
Kai Zaprjros rov Mayov. 

§ 46. Hugo de Sancto Victore 

(Died a.d. 1141) 

Adnot. Elucidat. in Pentateuchon — in Gren. (tom. i. col. 
49, ed. Migne): Assur autem, recedens in terram quae postea ab 
ipso dicta est Assyria, multiplicatus est usque ad regem Ninum, qui 
ab eius progenie ortus est. hie condidit ciuitatem et uicit Cham in 
bello, qui usque ad illud tempus uixerat: factus rex Bactriae Nino 
uicinus, et uocatus Zoroastes inuentor et auctor maleficae mathe- 
maticae artis; qui etiam septem liberales artes quattuordecim colum- 
nis, septem aeneis et septem lateritiis, contra utrumque diluuium in 
utilitatem posterorum praeuidens scripsit. huius libros mathema- 
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ticae Ninus adeptus uictoriam combussit. post haec audacior factus 
inuasit Nemroth, id est Chaldaeos, et acquisiuit Babyloniam, trans- 
ferens illuc caput imperii sui. 

§ 47. Michael Glukas 

(Flourished about a.d. 1150) 

Ann. Pars II. (col. 253, ed. Migne; p. 244, ed. Bonnenn.): ptera 
8 e JZpovov ifSacriXevcre Ntvos err) v/3', os ye ttjv oIkcmv firjTepa ^cpitpapw 
Xafiiov els yvvaLKa, vofios eyevero Ilepcrats Xafi/3dvcw rots iavT&v firjrepas 
Kal aSeA<£ds. ov yeyovs eyevero Kal Ztopdaorpos o TrepL/36r)ros ILepcrwv 
darpovofios , os ct7rc rots Ilepcrats, edv Kavcry fie to ovpaviov i rvp— rovro yap 
yfv\ero — Xaftere Ik t&v dare cov fiov Kal tfavXao-o-ere els (rvaracnv rrjs /?acn- 
Aetas v/xajy. o Sr) Kal yeyovev , ev 8 e rats tcrroptats ats e^prjcraTO Kara 
’IovAtavov 6 OeoXoyos fie yas Tprjyopios Kal raSe c^crt ‘ rrjv acrrpovofiiav 
AeyovTat irp&Tov evprjKevai Ba/?vAamot Sta Zajpoacrrpov, Sevrepov Se eSe^avro 
ot PuyviTTioi * ttjv 8 e fiayetav evpov MtJSoi, etTa Ilepcrat. StacjrepeL Se fiayeta 
yo^raas, Kat rj fiev fiayeia imK\r)<TLS ear tv, cos <£acrt, Saifiovurv dyaSorroiOiv 
7rpos dyaOov twos crvcTTacnv. yo^reta Sc iort Sat/xovcov KaK07rotcoi/ 7repl rovs 
racfiovs elXovfievorv em kokov twos owraois. yo^reta Se yKOvaev cbro ra>v 
yowv Kat Opyvwv rS)v ev rots Tarots ytvoptei/cov ’ fiayeCa Se a7rd MayouaatW, 
rfTOi IIepow, oOev ecr^e Kat tt)v ap\r}V, Maycos ey^orpim ot Hep<rai Xeyovrai, 

§ 48. Anon. 

Theologoumena Arithmetika, p. 42 f., ed. Ast (Lips. 1817): 

r) jttaAAov, o Kat IIvflayoptKcoTepoj/, hreiSrf Kat Ba/?vAcovtW ot SoKt/xcorarot Kat 
’Oarcm/s Kat Zcopodcrrp^s ayeXas Kvptcos KaXovcn ras aarptras cr</>atpas, 
rjroL Trap o(tov reAeuos dyovTai 7rept to KevTpov fiov at rrapa ra crco/xartKa 
fieyeOrf * r) airo tov avySeo-fiot wars Kal owaycoyat ^prffiaTt^ew 8oy/xart£ecr0at 
7rap’ avT&v Ttov <£wt/ccoy Aoycov, as dyeAovs Kara ra avra KaXovcrw ev rots 
tepois Aoyots, Kara 7rape/x7rrcoo-t]/ Se tov ydfifia ecfiOapfiev cos ayyeAous* Sto rat 
rovs Ka0’ eKa(TTr)V tovt cov tojv ayyeAcov c^ap^ovras ao'repas Kat Satfiovas 
o/xotcos dyyeAovs Kat ap^ayyeAovs 7rpocrayopcv€o-^at, ot7rep eto’tv e^rra rov 
dpiOfioVy coo’re ayyeAta Kara tovto eru/xoraTa rf e^SSo/xas. 

§ 49. Petrus Comestor 

(Died 1178) 

Hist. Schol. Lib. Genesis XXXIX. (col. 1090, ed. Migne): 
Ninus uicit Cham, qui adhuc uiuebat, et regnabat in Bractia (sic, al 
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Thracia), et dicebatur Zoroastres inuentor magicae artis, qui et sep- 
tem liberales artes in quattuordecim columnis scripsit, septem aeneis, 
et septem later itiis, contra utr unique iudicium \_al. diluuium]. 
Ninus uero libros eius combussit. ab eisdem orta sunt idola sic. 

§ 50. Abdiae Apostolica Historia 

(Quotation of a Name Zaroes 1 ) 

Abdiae Apostolica Historia, Lib. VI. 7. PassioSS. Simoniset 
Iudae: Atque haec de Iacobo. cuius fratres maiores natu, Simon 
cognominatus Chananaeus et Iudas, qui et Thaddaeus et Zelotes, et 
ipsi apostoli Domini nostri Iesu Christi, cum per reuelationem Spiri- 
tus Sancti per fidem fuissent religionem ingressi, inuenerunt statim 
inter initia suae praedicationis duos ibi magos, Zaroen et Arfaxat, 
qui a facie Sancti Matthaei Apostoli de Aethiopia fugerunt. erat 
autem doctrina eorum praua, ita ut Deum Abraham et Deum Isaac 
et Deum Iacob blasphemantes, Deum dicerent tenebrarum, et Moysen 
dicerent maleficum fuisse, denique omnes prophetas Dei a deo 
tenebrarum missos adsererent. praeterea animam hominis partem 
Dei habere dicerent, corporis vero figmentum a Deo malo factum 
esse, et ideo ex contrariis substantiis constare, in quibus laetatur 
caro, anima contristatur, et in quibus exultat anima, corpus affligitur. 
solem et lunam deorum numero applicantes, aquam simul deitatem 
habere docebant. Dei autem Filium, Dominum nostrum Iesum 
Christum, phantasiam fuisse, nec uerum hominem, nec ex uera 
uirgine natum, nec uere tentatum, nec uere passum, nec uere sepul- 
tum, nec uere tertia die resurrexisse a mortuis adfirmabant. hac 
praedicatione polluta Persida post Zaroen et Arfaxat, magnum meruit 
inuenire doctorem, per beatos apostolos Simonem et Iudam, id est 
Dominum Iesum Christum. 

Ibid. 13: Haec et alia cum dux apud regem Xerxen disseruisset, 
excitati in zelum, qui cum rege fuerant Zaroes et Arfaxat magi, 
simul indignabundi rumores sparserunt: malignos eos homines esse, 
qui contra deos gentis contraque regnum tarn astute molirentur. 
nam si uis scire rex — inquiunt — quod ea uera sunt quae dicimus, 
non prius permittemus hos loqui quam deos tuos adorauerint. turn 

1 This is cited because Zaroes (Za- Apostelgeschichten und Apostellegen- 
p6n$) has been identified with Zoroas- den , Braunschweig, 1883-1890. But 
ter by Noldeke in p. 76 of Ergan - Gutschmid, Rhein. Mus. xix. 380 seq. 
zungsheft zu Lipsius Die apokryphen identifies Zaroes with Zarvan. 
s 
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dux: audetisne cum illis habere conflictum, ut si uiceritis eos, turn 
demum abiciantur ? dixerunt magi: aequum est ut sicut nos adora- 
mus deos nostros, ita adorent et illi. respondit dux: hoc scilicet 
conflictus uester ostendet. ad haec iterum magi: uis uidere — 
inquiunt — potentiam nostram ut probes quia non poterunt loqui 
nobis praesentibus: iube adstare hie qui sint eloquentes in linguis, 
acutissimi in argumentis, et clamosi in uocibus. et si tunc ausi 
fuerint nobis praesentibus loqui, probabis nos esse imperitissimos. 
tunc iussu regis et ducis omnes aduocati praesto facti, ita sunt a 
duce admoniti ut quanta possent cons tan tia haberent cum his magis 
contentiones et eos a defensionum proposito, argumentorum suorum 
proposito excluderent. et cum in praesentia regis et ducis cuncto- 
rumque sublimium magi locuti essent, omnis ilia aduocatio ita muta 
facta est, ut nec nutibus quod loqui non poterat indicaret, et cum 
unius fere horae transisset spatium, dixere magi ad regem: ut scias 
nos ex deorum esse numero, permittimus eos quidem loqui, sed 
ambulare non posse, quod cum fecissent, adiecerunt dicentes: ecce 
reddimus eis gressum, sed faciemus eos apertis oculis nihil uidere. 
cumque et hoc fecissent, expauit cor regis et ducis, dicentibus amicis 
eorum, non debere contemni hos magos, ne et regi et duci inferant 
debilitatem in membris. igitur hoc spectaculum a primo mane 
usque ad horam sextam dum spectatur, aduocati maerore confecti, 
ad suas reuersi sunt quique domos, nimio animi impulsu fatigati. 

Ibid. 11: Haec cum dixissent apostoli, deportati sunt ad hospitalia 
magi, qui per triduum nec cibum capere nec bibere ullo modo pote- 
rant, sed in his sola uociferatio doloribus extorta incessabilis extitit. 
postea cum iam res in eo esset ut par iter expirarent magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat, accesserunt eos apostoli dicentes: non dignatur Deus habere 
coacta seruitia. igitur surgite sani habentes liberam facultatem 
conuertandi a malo ad bonum et exeundi a tenebris ad lumen, at 
illi permanentes in perfidia sua, sicut a facie Matthaei apostoli 
fugerunt, sic et ab his duobus apostolis fugientes, ad simulacrorum 
cultores, per totam Persidis regionem, ut apostolis inimicitias exci- 
tarent, ubique dicebant: ecce ueniunt ad uos inimici deorum nostro- 
rum, etc. 

Ibid. 20: Quippe Zaroes et Arfaxat magi facientes scelera multa 
per ciuitates Persidis, et dicentes se esse ex genere deorum, semper 
a facie apostolorum fugientes, tamdiu erant in quacunque ciuitate, 
quamdiu cognoscerent apostolos aduenire. 
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Ibid. 23: Quo tempore et duo, de quibus diximus, magi Zaroes 
et Arfaxat ictu coruscationis adusti ad carbonem conuersi sunt. 1 

Lib. VII. 1 de S. Matthaeo: In quam [sc. Aethiopiam] pro- 
fectus ipse, cum in ciuitate magna quae dicitur Naddauer moraretur, 
in qua rex Aeglippus sedebat, contigit ut duo magi Zaroes et 
Arfaxat simul essent, qui regem miris modis ludificabant, ut se deos 
esse remota ambiguitate crederet. et credebat eis rex omnia et 
omnis populus non solum memoratae urbis sed ex longinquis etiam 
regionibus Aethiopiae ueniebant quotidie ut adorarent eos. faci- 
ebant enim subito hominum gressus figi, et tamdiu immobiles stare 
quamdiu ipsi uoluissent. similiter et uisus hominum et auditus a 
suo officio refrenabant. imperitabant serpentibus ut percuterent, 
quod et Marsi facere solent et ipsi incantando multos curabant. et 
ut dici uulgo solet, malignis maior reuerentia exhibetur ex timore 
quam benignis ex amore, sic et illi uenerabiles apud Aethiopes, in 
magno diu pretio fuerunt. 

Ibid. 4: Conabantur autem interea arte sua magica excitare eos 
[sc. suos duos dracones ante pedes Matthaei apostoli dormientes] 
Zaroes et Arphaxat, et non poterant neque oculos aperire neque 
penitus commouere quidquam. 


§ 51. The So-called Zoroastrian Logia or Chaldaean Oracles 

MAriKA AoriA 

THN Ano TOY ZOPOAZTPOY MATON 

Introductory Note by Louis H. Gray. — Amid the luxuriant growth 
of apocryphal and prophetic literature, which sprang up in the first centuries 
of our era, no small part is ascribed to the faith of Iran. The wonderful 
eschatology of the Persian religion made a deep impression on the Hellenic 
mind at an early date, and this was to bring forth fruit in the development of 
Gnosticism and Neo-Platonism. Apparently in this way arose the so-called 
Chaldaean Oracles, which bear the mark of Gnostic and Neo-Platonic mysticism 
and somewhat recall the Christian forgery of the Sibylline Oracles. 

The pseudo-Zoroastrian compositions had but a short shrift. The great 
Porphyry ruthlessly attacked them and suppressed them, and they are lost to 
us forever. Doubtless they were no better and no worse than the great majority 
of similar writings which have survived; perhaps we may even say that the 

1 Is this a reminiscence of the legend of Zoroaster’s death by lightning, 
p. 124 seq,? \ 
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Oneirokritikon of Astrampsuchos, a Christian forgery of about the fifth century, 
affords a type of some of these lost books. 

But in the writings of the Neo-Platonic philosophers there lay hid a mass 
of citations, termed 1 2 * 4 Chaldsean Logia,’ or more usually, simply ‘Logia,’ or 
again, introduced by the formula : * As saith one of the Gods,’ or even appear¬ 
ing without any introductory phrase whatsoever. 1 These Logia date in general 
about the end of the second century a.d., and they present to us a heterogeneous 
mass, now obscure and again bombastic, of commingled Platonic, Pythagorean, 
Stoic, Gnostic, and Persian tenets. 2 * I am inclined to doubt that the entire mass 
comes from a single source, although some have suggested that a certain Julian 
the Chaldeean or his son, who lived in the period of the Antonines, may per¬ 
haps have been the author. 8 However trivial the Logia justly appear to us, 
they received the serious attention of Iamblichos, Proklos, Simplikios, Damaskios, 
and Iohaunes Ludos, while Hierokles and later Plethon wrote 4 compends of the 
Zoroastrian and Platonic Systems.’ 4 

In the fifteenth century Georgios Gemistos Plethon, led on, as I venture to 
suggest, by some such allusion to ZupodcrTpov \6yia as the reference contained 
in the citation from Xanthos, preserved by Nikolaos of Damascus, boldly foisted 
upon Zoroaster the Logia which hhd been hitherto only ‘Chaldsean.’ This 
we may term the first recension. It consists of sixty lines and was first pub¬ 
lished by Ludovicus Tiletanus, together with Plethon’s commentary, at Paris in 
1563. 6 This text was also commented upon by Psellos as early as the eleventh 
century. Possibly we may even regard Psellos as the compiler who gathered 
the scattered fragments which go to make up this collection. 

The second recension, if we may employ so dignified a term, was made by 
Franciscus Patricius in 1691. A second edition of this appeared at Venice in 
1593. This second edition forms the basis of Stanley in his History of Phi¬ 
losophy, 4 ed., London, 1743, Latin translation, Leipzig, 1711, and it was the 
only one accessible to me except Stanley. On this new collection of Patricius 
the present edition is based. The object of my work here has been to secure 
as good a text as possible. My chief aid, or rather my only aid, has been the 
masterly discussion by Kroll, 44 De Oraculis Chaldaicis,” in the seventh volume 


1 See Kroll, de Oraculis Chaldaicis , 
pp. 6-9, Breslau, 1894. 

2 Kroll, pp. 66-72. 

8 Ibid. 71. 

4 Ibid, passim ; Eleulcer Anhang 
zum Zend-Avesta , ii. Theil 1, pp. 8-9, 

16-18. Plethon’s Compend. is edited 
by Migne in his Patrol. Grce c. tom. 
160. 973-974. 

6 This has unfortunately been in¬ 
accessible to me. I have used instead 
the edition by Servatius Gallaeus in 
his 2ti{3v\\iafco). XprjcrfioL , Amstelod. 

163,9, and by Migne in his Patrol. 

*5 


Grose, tom. 122. 1116-1154, including 
also Psellos’s comment. In addition 
to the books already cited, I should 
mention the valuable compendium of 
the tenets of the Oracles contained in 
the seventeenth letter of Michael 
Italikos (for this identification see 
Treu, Byzant. Zeitschrift , iv. 1-22) 
edited by Cramer in Anecdota Oxo- 
niensia, iii. 180-183 (Oxford, 1836), 
and for the entire subject the valuable 
discussion in Harles’s edition of Fabri- 
cius’s Bibliotheca Grceca, I. 307-315 
(Hamb. 1790). 
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of the Breslauer Philologische Abhandlungen (Breslau, 1894). That his readings 
are given in the notes does not signify a rejection of them. They would gener¬ 
ally appear in the text if I did not desire to preserve Patricius’s text except where 
the latter is absolutely unintelligible. The motive for preserving this has been 
purely historical. The Breslau professor has practically collected the Logia 
anew, and he has learnedly discussed their sources and philosophical import. 
To him, moreover, the references to the Neo-Platonic authors cited in my foot¬ 
notes are mainly due. Mine has been the humbler task to reprint an obsoles¬ 
cent collection, with only those emendations which are absolutely necessary. I 
have made a translation of the Oracles or Logia, which I hope later to publish 
with a version of the other Greek and Latin citations found in this Appendix. 

The Oracles have never had many friends, and as a comment on them I may 
note that good old Thomas Hyde prayed that these 1 pseudoracula pessime 
conficta carmine Graeco’ might perish like others of their stamp (cf. Hist, 
Relig. vet . Pers., Pref. p. vi.). His prayer has been in great part fulfilled. In 
estimating, moreover, the general value of the Logia, we may say, in the words 
of Shakspere, that the good points in them, like Gratiano’s reasons, ‘ are as two 
grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff.’ 


5 


10 


MONAS, ATAS, KAI TPIAS 

'EeA. onov 7raTpiK7] pova? am. 1 

AcijW. ravarf ecrn povas Kal Si jo yevva 2 

HpOK. Aap. Svas yap 7rapa TaiSe KaOrjTai, Kal vocpats dcrTpairrei ropais, 3 
Kal to Kvfiepvav ra 7ravra ; feat rarreiv eKaarov ov Ta\0lv, 

Aap. Travrl yap iv Kocrpua Aap7ret Tptas 17s poyas ap^£t. 4 * 

apXV Tracr?;? Tp-T/crew? rjSe rj ra£ts. 6 

IIpoK. as Tpta yap vovs eiW 7 rarpos repvfitrflat a TravTa, 

ov to 0 eAeiv KaTtvevae, Kal 17S77 iravT ctct/x^to. 6 
£is rpta yap £«re vovs 7rarp6s atStov 7 
va> TTavra Kvflepv aiv. 

Aap. Kal icjyavrjdav iv avrrj 17 r aperr) Kal 7 } cro<£ta, 

Kal rj 7roXv<ppo)v aTpe/cfta. 8 

rfj TolvSf p££t TptaSos Sep-as irpo rrjs ovct/S; 

ov 7rpa>T^S; aAA a ov Ta p£Tp£?Tat. 9 


1 Proc. in Euclid, i. def. 2 (p. 98, 
ed. Eriedlein); in Alcib. 356. 20. 

2 Proc. in Euclid, i. def. 2 (p. 98, 
ed. Eriedlein); Dam. ii. 29. 16, ubi 
legitur et apud Patric. 

8 Om. 7 ap, Kroll. Proc. in Crat. 56. 
6 ; in Remp. 376. 34 ; Dam. ii. 177. 
20 , etc. 

4 Dam. i. 87.3; ii. 87. 14. 

6 Dam. ii. 68 . 20. 


6 Proc. in Parm. 1091. 6 ; Dam. i. 
253. 25; ii. 60. 28; 62. 28. 

7 Proc. in Timse. 313 E. VOVS e77T£, 
Kroll. 

8 Dam. ii. 45. 10. tc pro r\ Kroll. 

9 ap<f>o?v 8)] TG>v8e /Wet rpiatios Sepa 
7rpdoT7)s | otf<rv)s ov 7 aA/V* ov rh 

vor)Ta pcTpcirat, Dam. ii. 63. 21 ; 
Kroll. 
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15 dpxats yap TpLcrl ratcrSe Xa/?ois SouXevetv airavra} 

tcpos 7rpwT09 8popos> cv 8* a/3 a pecnno 
ijeptos, TptVos aXXos, os cv 7rvpt ttjv x^ova 0aX7ret, 1 2 
Kat mjyrj 7 T^ywv ? /cat nrjy&v an acru>v« 
pafjrpa <rvvi\ovcra ra 7ravra. 3 

20 €v^cv ap$7)V OpwaKtL yeye<rts 7roXv7rotKtXov vXt/s. 

IXpoK. cv$cv crupopevos np7](rrrjp apvSpoto 4 7 rupos av 0 os, 
Kocrpwv cytfpaWwv KOtXtupacrt. 7 ravTa yap cv 0 ev 
apteral ets to Kara) retvctv aKTtvas ay^ras . 5 


IIATHP KAI NOTS 


25 


30 


35 


40 


>PeA. cavTov 6 7rar^p vjpnacrcv ovh' cv zrj 
Svvapet voepa /cXetcas tStov 7rvp. 6 * 
'Pe'X. ov yap a7ro narpiKrjs a pxrjs dreXes rt rpoxa£ct. T 
7 ravra yap eferc'Xecrcre naryjp 
Kal v<u napeSw/ce Sevrtpw, 
ov 7rpojTov KX^t^erat nav yeyos 8 av8p(uv. 9 
IIpoK. 7rarpoyeves <£aos 7roXu yap poyos 

Ik 7rarpos aX/c^s Spei/fapevos voou av0os. 10 
epya j/o?/cras yap 7rarptKos voos auroyci/etfXos, 

7rao-tv cyccr-Trapey Secrpov nvpij3pt6rj cpiuros, 

6(f)pa Ta 7ravTa phn], XP° vov d7repavrov eptovra 
pT/re ncoy ra 7rarpos voep<u vcfyacrpiva <£cy yet * 11 
(us cv cpcuTt pevy Koapov crrotxeta pcvovra. 12 
I^ct t<u yoetv narpiKov vovu iv8 tSovat 
7ratrats 7r?/yats re Kat apx a k. 

«f(7Tt yap 7rcpas tot) 7raTptKOv /Sv0ov Kat rnjyrj tcov voepwv. 
pT^Se 7rpor}X0ev ? aXX' epevev cv r<o 7rarptK<u fiv6< u, 13 


1 Dam. ii. 217.6. \a(3pois pro Ad/Sois, 
Kroll. 

2 Dam. ii. 217. 6. lv tovtois , prae- 

ponit Kroll. 

s Dam. [i. 242. 18 ; 274. 7 ; ii. 67. 1, 
etc. 7r?]7^ t&v rniy&V) pfopa (rvvlxovffa 
ret irdvra, Kroll. 

* &pvSpo ? pro ipvSpoio, Kroll. 

6 Proc. in Timse. 118 C (y. 1); theol. 

Plat. 172. 6 (y. 2, 3 a); 171. 9 (y. 3 b, 

4). curoBpdaKei pro &p8 t}v BpcJaKti, Kroll 

cum coniectura 35 tjv. 


6 Psell. 68-59. 6 irar^p lavrbv fyjira, 
trev, comment. 

7 Psell. 9. a?ral, Kroll. 

8 Alii eOvea pro nav yevos, Psell. 
63-54. k\ Tjf^crc, Kroll. 

9 Psell. 63-54. 

10 Proc. in Timse. 242 D. 

11 py)Sh pro p'/jrc, Kroll. Traci, yoepwy, 
Patric. 

12 § (TVV ZpWTL fl€V€l ttiffpOV CTOX^a 

$lovra, Kroll. Proc. in Timse. 165 E-P. 
18 Proc. in Timse. 167 C. 
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Kai lv rw dSvra> Kara rrjv OeoOpeppova exiyrjv. 
ov yap ets vXrjv tt vp €7r€KCtva to Trpcorov 
irjv Svvap.iv KaraKAetet epyots, dAAa voa). 1 
crvpftoXa yap TrarptKos vdos eo-7retpev Kara Kocrpov 
45 os ra vorjTa voet Kat a<j>pacrTa KaXXrj voetrat. 2 * 

Aa p. bXo<j>vrj s pepicrpos Kat a/Aeptoros. 

va> pev Kareva ra vorjTa, axcrOrjcnv Se £7rayet Kocrpois? 
vw pev Kare^et ra vorjTa, \f/v)(r)V S’ €7rdyet Koerpois. 


50 


66 


60 


65 


NOTS, NOHTA, KAI NOEPA 
Aa/x. Kat rov evos vov rov vorjTov. 

II poK. ov yap avev vdos cert vorjrov * ov ^copts V7rapxei*J 
Ta pev €<ttl voepa Kat vorjTa, ocra voovvra voetrat . 6 
rpocj>rj Se tw voovvrt ro vorjrov. 6 
ptavOave to vorjrov, errel voov e£a> V7rapxct » 7 
Kat rov vov, os rov ipirvptov Koapov ayet. 
vov yap vovs eertv o Kocrpov rexvtrifs 7rvpt'ov . 8 
ot rov vnepKocrpov 7rarptKov fivOov l<tt£ voovvres . 9 
rj vorjrrj rrderrjs rprjcrew s ayet. 
eort oe Siy rt vorjrov, o XPV (re voeiv voov avQet. 10 
Aa/x. 77 v yap eTreyKAtvfls, ws av vovv, KaKetvo vorjorrj ^, u 
ws rt voaiv, ov Ketvo vo^o-ets. 
etrrt yap oAktJs dp<j>i<j>aov s Svva/us, 
voepa ts o-rpa 7 TTOVO-a ro/xato-tv, ov Srj %pyj 

(TfpoSpOTrjTL voeIV TO VOITOV €K€tVO, 

aAAa voov ravaov rava^ cfrXoyl 12 
7ravra perpovarj, rrXrjv ro voiyrov eKetvo. 

Xpew Srj tovto vorjcrai * ijv yap eTreyKAtVflS 
cov vovv, KaKetvo volets ovk arevtds, 


1 Proc. in Timse. 157 A; theol. Plat. 
333. 29; Dam. ii. 136. 10. is pro els, 
Kroll. 

2 Proc. in Crat. 23. 23. Sic Kroll. 

Stanl. Lond ., 4 KaWrjlrai , sec. Patric. 
pro KaWrielrat ; Lips., KaWccrrl&i. 

8 Proc. in Timse. 68 F, 164 C; in 

Crat. 56. 5; Dam. ii. 177. 20, etc. 
Karix €lJ/ Gt dirdyetv, Kroll. S’ pro 5c, 
Patric, 4 6 * Proc. in Timae. 267 D. 

6 Proc. in theol. Plat. 179. 7. vorjrb 

Kal voepa, Kroll. 


6 Cf. Proc. in Timse. 6 D. 

7 Psell. 50. pad* . . . €%(i) v6ov, com¬ 
ment. 

8 Proc. in Timse. 157 A; theol. Plat. 
333. 29; Dam. ii. 136. 10. 

9 Dam. ii. 16.6; Proc. in Crat. 62. 9. 
Stan. €<r re. 

10 Psell. 51. omis. comment. 

yip pro 5e 5^, Kroll, &px^ V T0 
Patric. 

11 abv pro is &v, Kroll ; €TT€ytc\lvr) et 
vodjer}, Stan. 12 ou5e pro a\\a, Kroll. 
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aAA’ ayyov €7rtcrrpo</>ov ofip. a, 1 
<j>epovTa (rrjs ifruyffi relvai kcvcov voov 
70 ets to votjtov, o<f>pa pidOrjS to voyjtov* 

€7T£t cio) VOOV V7T(Xp)(£l> 3 

tov Se voet Tras vows Otov, ov yap avev 
voos cart v&rjrov, Kal to vorjTOV ov vov ;(a)pts vTrdpxet. 4 
Tots SI 7rvpbs vocpov voepots 7rpr)0"rf}p<nv airavTa 
75 ciKaOe SovXevovra 7 raTpos 7ret0a>vtSt fiovXrj. 

Kal to voetv, aet tc pcvetv aoKv a> o"rpo</>aAtyyt. 

7r^yd? tc Kat ap^as, Stveiv, act tc pevetv doKva> OTpo<£aAtyyt. 5 
aAAa St’ odvopa <r epvov dKoiprjnp crrpo^dX tyyt 
Kotrpots eV0pa>crKov, Kpainvrjv Sta 7raTpos evnrrjv. 6 
80 v7ro Sdo vocov yj ^woywos 7r?jy^ Trepte^erat xpvx&v* 

Kat 6 7roir)T7)<s f os adrovpywv TeKT^vero tov Kocrpov, 7 
OS €K vdou £K0OpC 7rpa)TOS, 8 

ecrcrapevos 7rvpt 7n;p, 0 "t>vSecrpu)v o</>pa K€pa(T(Trj 9 
7njyatovs KpaT^pas, cod 7rvpos av0os eTrtcr^wv. 10 
85 vocpats do-Tpct7rTet Topats, cpa)Tos S’ ivcTrXrjac 7 rdvra. u 

Ta ard-rtoTa Tt>7rodcr0at. 12 

crp^veo-o-tv eotKutat cfrepovrca, prjyvvpievai 

KOO-pLOV 7TC.pl (TOipXLUl?^ 

a vods Aeyet, tw voetv S^xov Aeyet. 14 
90 ^ pev yap Swapts crdv eKetvots, vods S’ d?r* e/cavor. 10 


ITNTES, IAEAI, APXAI 

7roAAat pev atSe €7rep/3atvowt <£aetvots Kocrpots , 18 
eV^paJcrKovcrat, Kat e’v als aKpOTrjTC s eacrtv rpets. 17 


1 airdaTpcxpov pro Mcrpoipov, Kroll. 

2 *?* pro efr, Kroll. 

8 vdov e£a>, Kroll. Dam. i. 154. 16. 

4 Proc. in Timse. 267 D; Dam. ii. 
16.20; 57.26. 

5 Proc. in. Timse. 242 D. ex^t rb voeTv 

tt arpucbv vovv v6ov) ivdiddvat. ndaais 

TTK]ycus tc /cal apxah Kal dtveiv aUl tc 

k.t.a., sic recte Kroll. 

6 aAA’ dvofj.a aepvbv Kal a/cotp^ry, 

Kroll. hdpAvKwv, Patric. Proc. in 
Crat. 23. 20. 7 Leg. as pro ts. 

8 Setrpcp ‘'Eparos dyrjrov ts £k k.t.A., 

Kroll. 


y TTSpl TTVp ffVvtiefffAtOV, Kroll. 

10 Proc. in Parm. 769. 7. 

11 Proc. in Timse. 219 B. rh wc^Ta, 
Patric. 

12 Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 143 (p. 613, 
ed. Diels). 

13 Proc. in Timae. 267 P. 

14 Psell. 1145 B. 

16 itcehcp pro iKeivotS) Kroll. Proc. in 
theol. Platon. 365. 1; in Alcib. prim. 
392. 7. 

16 pev aV5e, Kroll. 

17 Kal om. Kroll. Dam. ii. 88 . 3. 
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i)7roKetTat avTats a/o^tos avXcoy. 1 
ap)(as, at 7rarpbs epy a vor}<Ja.<jai vorjrd, 2 
95 ato-07/Tots epyoi$, Kat erdpaenv dTreKaXui/'ay, 3 

8ta7ro/)0/itot €(7rwTes <£ayat tw 7raT/)t Kat T 77 v\rj f 
Kat tol ip^avrj pLprjpara Ttoy a</)aycoy epya^opevca. 

Kat t’ a^ayi/ ets T7/y ipe)>avrj Kocrponouav iyypd(f>0VT€S. 
yo9s 7raT/oos Ippoi^rjere, vorjeras dupdSi J3ov\rj 
100 7rappopej)OV$ tSeas. 7rrjyrjs 8’ a7ro /itas a7ro7rTdo-at 
e£e0opoy. 7raT/oo0ey yap ci/y fiovXrj tc tcXos tc. 4 
8t s <5v crwairreraL rco iraTpC, aXXrjv kclt aXKrjV 
tjwr\v, otto /iept£o/ieya)y o^CTtoy. 5 
aXX’ e/iepto-07/o-ay, yoepa> 7rnpt poLp7]0cL(rai, 

105 ets aXXas vocpas * Koerp a> yap ava£ Tro\vpop<\> a> 
7r/oov^Key yoepov ttjttov destroy, ov KaTa koV/iov 6 
tKyos €7retyo/ieyos pop<f>rjs kcl6 * a ko(t/ios i<f>dv0r)J 
7rayrotats tSeats Ke^apicrpevos, toy /ita 7T7/y?/, 8 9 
e£ 77 s pot£ovvTat pepepicrpevai aXXat, 

110 a7rXaT0t, prjyvvpevai Koerpov 7rept erdpacriv, 

at 7T£/)t koA.7tous o-pep$a\eov$, (rp^veerenv Ioikv tat, 
</>opeoyrat Tpairoverai * 7rept 8* a/i<£t aXXvSts oXXt/, 9 
eyyotat voepat iryjyrjs 7ra.TpiKr}s a7ro 
ttoXv S/jarro/ieyat 7rvpos avflos 10 
115 aKOiprjTOV }(pdyov. aK /177 ap^eyovov tSeds 11 
7T pd)TTj 7raT/)os eftXvere toutS’ avTO^aX^s 7rrjyi^, 
yoov/ievat tvyyes rroapoOev voeoven Kat avTat, 
jSovXats aejiOeyKTOKn Ktyov/ieyat wore yo^trat. 13 


1 Dam. ii. 88. 7. u 7 ro/c€KA.trat, Kroll. 
Alii ai5\wi/ (cf. Simplic. in Arist. Phys. 
145, p. 623, ed. Diels). 

2 T& vo? 7 Ta, Kroll. [Kroll. 

8 Dam. ii. 200. 23. d/i</>eKd\viJ/ai', 

* jutas, Kroll; ptas &tto tt Scat, COn- 

iecit Schneck apud Kroll. Proc. in 
Parm. 800. 11. 

6 Om. has lineas duas Kroll. 

6 o5 /car 5 &KO<rpov pro ov /card nSffpop, 
Kroll. 7 per a pro Ka& d, Kroll. 

B Kexap^pevos pro K^xo-p^pevos, Kroll. 

9 <yrpdirTov<T(u pro rpaTrovecu , Kroll 
sec. Thilo. irepl r* ap<p\ tt apache 5b y 
#Mt/5ts, Kroll. 


10 ttov\{> J SpeTTTd/ieyat, Kroll sec. 
Thilo. 

31 aicpy J apxeydvovs, Kroll. 

12 Psell. 55-56, in comment, at tvyyes 
vooipevai irarpSdev. a<pdeyrois , Kroll. 
f3ov\obv d(p$ey tup, comment, per has 
tvyyas (cf. Kroll, p. 41) a Laevio frag. 
10 ed. Muller, Lips. 1892 inter ‘omnia 
philtra’ laudatas, conatur Pater ani- 
mam humanam reducere. haud aliter 
apud Theocritum Idyl. ii. incantat 
pharmaceutria: 

Tvy£, e\Ke rfr T^yoy ipbv 7rorl Swpa rbv 
&vdpov. 
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EKATH, 2TN0XEI2, KAI TEAETAPXAI 

avrov yap iravres exOpcp or Koval. 1 
120 d/xetAiKrot re Kepavvol Kal 7rpy](TTr)po$6xoi koXttol 
7 ra/x<£eyyeos glAktJs 7 raT poyevovs *Ek£xT7;s, 2 
Kal v7re£a)Kos 7rvpos avOos rj$e Kparatov 
Trvevfza TroXoiv, 7rvpLO)v eVeKeij/a. 3 

<f>povpe lv av irpr)<JTr}po-iv lots aKporrjTas 18a jkcv, 
125 eyKepao-as oAktJs lSiov /xeVos eV cruvoxevo-ti/. 4 
to 7rtos e^et k ocr/xos voepous avo^as aKa/xxets. 5 
ort Ipyarts, ort eKSorts Icrt 7rupds £(D7](popov, 
ort Kal to £woyoVoy ir\r)poi rrj s 'EKar^s koAttov, 
Kat inippei rots o-wo^evo-ti/ oAk^v £etSa>pov 7rupos 
130 /xlya Suva/xeyoto. 6 

aAAa Kat <f>povpol Twy epytov etoa rov TrarposJ 
a<£o/xotot yap Kat lavroy, eKetyos e7retyo/xeyos 
rov Twoi/ TrepiflaWeaOaL tojv etSaiAajy. 8 
ot /xey reAerdpxat o-vi/etAiy^rat rots owoxevo't. 9 
135 Tots Se 7rupos yoepou yoepots TTprfCTTripuiv 
airavra etKa#e SouAeuoyTa. 10 
aAAa Kat uAatots oo-a Sou Aeuet cruyoxeuo-ty. 11 
eo-o-a/xeVou 7rayreuxoy SAky^v <£o)tos KeAaSoyTOS 12 
oAk^ rptyAtxw vooy ipv^v & o7rAto-aj/Ta 13 
140 7ravrotaSos (TvvOrjpia /3aA\eiv <£peyt, 14 

fir] S’ iiri<f>oirav ep,7rupiois o‘7ropdS?7y ox^TOts, 
aAAa OTt/^ap^Soy. 

ot Se ra aro/xa Kat atcr&yra S^/xtoupyouo"t, 

Kat o-co/xaroetS?) Kat KaTareTay/xeya ets uA^v. 


1 roDSe 5e ^K^pycrKOi/tny a/xtfAxfcrof re 
k.t.X., Kroll. 

2 cil> 7 ?)s pro a\KTjs, Kroll. Hecaten, 
quae a Proclo Hymn. vi. 1 Oetiv pTjrep 
appellatur, una cum Kkea a Platonicis 
confusam esse demonstrat Kroll, pp. 
27-31 (cf. p. 69). 

8 Proc. in Crat. 63. 4; 85. 22 ; Dam. 
ii. 89. 31; 133. 3. 

4 Dam. ii. 125. 22. 

6 Psell. 57, 7ras (yap) pro <£ ttus^ 

Kroll. 3, omis. comment. 


R Proc. in Timse. 128 B. 

7 Proc. in Theol. Plat. 205. 

8 Proc. in Timse. 103 E-P. 

9 Dam. de princip. 234. 
i° Dam. ii. 87. 21. 

31 Dam. ii. 87. 21. 

12 Dam. i. 155. 11. kcrcrapevov^ 

Kroll. 

38 Dam. i. 254.1; ii. 62. 29 ; 95. 23. 
rpiy\(i>xivi pro rpiy\lx ( p') Kroll. 

14 irav rptaSos pro TravTolatios y Kroll. 
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*TXH, $T2I2 

145 orn iftvxy Svvapei irarpo? ovcra cjxuvov, 1 
aOavaros re /xevet Kat £ 0 ^ 7 ? Secr 7 rdrt 5 ccrTtv 
Kat tercet k 007 x 01 ; 7 roAAa irXrjpwpaTa KoXiroov. 2 
vov yap ptpyjpa neXei, to Sc re^Olv c^et ti erw/xaros . 3 
/xtyvv/xcvwv S’ o^ercov, Trvpos a<j>0trov epy a TcXovaa . 4 * 

150 /xcra Si) 7rarptKa9 Stavota? ^XVj € ’y<*>> vat a) * 
fle/j/x?;, i) era Ta 7ravra.° /carc^eTO yap 

votjv /xcv evt 'ftvXVy x i JV XV v ^ € ’vt crw/xaTt apyw 
Tjp,eu)V eyKaTe^Ke Trarrjp avSpaiv re 0eaiv re . 6 
a pSrjv ip,\j/vxov(Ta <j>aos } irvp, aWipa, KoapLQvs. 7 

155 o-vvv^LO-TaraL yap Ta <f>v<TiKa cpya t<o voepa> <j>iyyei 
tov 7 raTp 09. 8 ^XV 7^P V Koo‘p^o‘a<ra tov plyav 
ovpavov Kat Kocrpovaa per a tov irarpos* 

Ktpara Sc Kat aur^s lo-rrjpiKTai ava>. 9 
vwrots S’ ap4>l Seas <f>v<ns airXeTos rjwprjTai. 10 

160 apx €t S* <£ucrt9 aKaparr) Koapoiv re Kat epywv, 
ovpavos o<f)pa Oirj Spopov at'St ov Karacrd/owv' 

Kat Ta^v? rjiXios irepl Kevrpov, 07ra)9 iOas *X6r). n 
prj <£dcrea>s ipfiXtyys dpappivov ovvopa TiJcrSe . 12 

K02M02 

6 TroirjTrjs 09 avrovpywv TCKTatveaOai tov Kooyxov . 13 

165 Kat yap Tts irvpbs oyKos erjv erepos * ra Sc iravra 14 
avTOVpywv, tva awpa to KOdpiKov €KToXv7rci;0^ 

K007X09 tv ckS^Aos, Kat pr) <j>atvrj6' vpevwSr) 9* 
tov oXov koct/xov ck 7rvpos Kat i>SaT09 Kat yrjs 15 
Kat iravTOTpotjiov at0/3 7 / 9 . 16 

1 Psell. 22-24. tj/ux^ ir-Cp oScra 9 Alii legunt K/>dri?. 

(paeivbv Swdpe 1 7raT/>ds, comment. 10 Froc. in Timse. 4 D ; in Farm. 821. 

2 exct pro fcrx el > comment. 5 ; in Remp. 22. 17. 

8 Froc. in Timm. 87 E. uov pb yap, 11 Froc. in Timm. 4 D, cf. 323 B; 

Kroll. Dam. ii. 157. 15. ydp pro 5’ ay, Kroll. 

4 Froc. in Remp. 399. 33. 12 Froc. theol. Flat. 317. 29 ; de prov. 

6 Froc. in Timm. 124 D. deppy, Kroll. 155. 26 ; 164. 7 ; in Timm. 322 D. 

6 Sutras pro ypictiv, Kroll. Froc. in 18 leg. a»s pro TeKTTfpa.ro, Stan. 

Timm. 124 D. 14 Tc£5e pro res 5e, Kroll. om. 7 dpy Fatric. 

7 Simplic. 143 (p. 613, ed. Diels). 15 i£ ttdaros, Kroll. 

8 Froc. in Timm. 106 A, C. 16 Froc. in Timm. 164 E. 
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170 t apprjra Kal ra prjra crw^rptara tov Koopoir. 
aXXrjv kglt aXXrjv £on)v ano pept£opeVojv o^ertov. 
avo)6ev Si^kovtos e7rt to kolt avriKpv 
Sta tov Kevrpov ttJs yrjs Kal 7rep7rTov pecrov, aXXov 
7 rvptfo)(OVj evOa Kareun pe^pt viXatW o^erwv, 

175 £u)7j<l>6piov 7TVp} 

K€VTpa> i7TLa7T€p^0JV (TaVTOV <£(i)TOS KeXdSoVTOS. 1 2 
ir-qya'lov aXXov, os rov ipLTrvpLov KoVpov ayet. 3 
Kevrpov a<j> ov Tracrat pe^pts avrvyos l<r at eacriv. 4 
( rvpifSoXa yap 7rarptKos voos ecr7retp€ KaTa Kocrpov. 

180 pecrov raiv Trarepcov eKaor^s Kevrpov <£opetrai. 5 

vov yap pipTjpa 7reXet * to Se tcx^v e^et Tt crtoparos. 

OTPANOZ 

€7rra yap e^tuyKoxre irarrjp crTepetopara Kocrpwv. 6 
tov ovpavov KvpTw crx^part 7reptKXearas, 

7T7y£e Se 7 roXuv optXov dcrrepojv d. 7 rXavcuv , 7 
185 £aW Se 7 rXavopeva)V u^eW^Kev eTirdSa. 8 

y^v S’ ev para) rtflets, vSajp S’ ev yatas KoX 7 rots, 
ye pa S’ ava)0ev tovtojv. 

Trf}f;€ Se Kal i roXvv opuXov acrripojv air Xavaiv, 9 
pr; rao-i €7rt7rova) 7rov^pa. 

190 7r^et Se 7rXavr;v ouk i^ovay cj>epea6a t, 

e 77-77 £e Se Kat 7 roXvv optXov dorepajv a7rXavoJV 
to 7 n 5 p Trpos to 7rvp evayKacras, 
irij&i 7 rXav?/v ouk e^odo^ (£epecr0at. 
e£ adrous VTre'cm/crev, e/3Sopov ^eXtou 10 
195 pecrepySoX^o'as 77 -dp, 

to araKTov aurojv euTaKTOts avaKpepacras £d>vats. 

TtKrei yap -7 0ea ipXto'v tc pe'yav Kat Xapr-pav aeXv/VTjV. 
alOrjp, TjfXte, 7 rvedpa creX^VT/s, ijepos ayot, 
iJXtaKtov re kijkXcjv, Kat p^vatW Kavaxtcrpaiv 

1 Proc. in Tim®. 172 C. faricpopoi/, 6 Simplic. in Arist. Phys, 144 (p. 616, 

Patric. ed. Diels). 

2 Proc. in Tim®. 236 D. laur^y, Stan. 7 Tnjyv^va t, Kroll. 

8 Proc. in Tim®. s £& Vfi)V .. . iKpicrTdveiv, Kroll. Proc. 

4 Proc. in Euclid, i. def. 15-16 (p. in Tim®. 97 A. 

155, ed. Friedlein). (Patric. &v rux<fj/.) 9 Proc. in Tim®. 280 B, ubi tamen 

6 Dam. ii. 164. 18. pcacroV) 'E/caT^y, XP (t) l x ^ vwv P r0 ^>ept(T0at legitur. 

we<pofri](rdati Kroll. 10 Proc. in Tim®. 280 B. 
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200 KoXirtnv re ^eptW. 

at 0pr]s peAos, rjzXiOV re Kat fxtfvrjS o^cra) v, rj re ^epos 1 2 3 
Kat 7rAariis aipi, p^rntos re Spopos, Kat act 7 toAos i^eAtoto. 2 
o~uAAeyet avro Xafxfiavovva. olOprjS peAos, 3 
rjeXtov re creA^r^s re Kat ocra ^ept crvi/e^oi/rat. 

205 7rvp irvpos i£ox*T€vpL a Kat 7TVpo? raptas. 4 * 

^atrat yap e? ofi> 7re0VKOrt <£am /?Ac-or Tat. 6 
evOa KpoVos, 

rjiXios 7rapeSpos C7rtcrK07re(ui/ 7To\ov ayvov. 6 
atfleptos re Spopos Kat [xyvyjs a7rAcros opp,^ 

210 rjipioi re poat. 7 

rjiXiov tc peyav Kat Aap7rpar aeA^r^v. 

XPONOS 

0edv eyKocrptov, atawtov, a7repayrov, 
i/cov Kat 7 rpco-f 3 vT 7 ]V, iXtKoaSrj. 

Kat 7T7]yaLOv aAAoi/, os rw Ipurvpiov Kocrpov aycc. 


*TXH, 2 fiMA, ANGPMI 02 

215 ^pT/ ere cr7revSet|/ 7rpos to <£aos Kat 7rpos 7rarpos avyas 
e7T€p<£0>7 crot 7roAw eatrapei/^ vow. 8 

raura 7rar^p ivoyjve, /?poros S’ ot e^v^wro. 9 
crvp/?oAa yap 7rarptKos voos ivi(nrap€ rats t/w^ats, 10 
epam /3a0et araTrA^o-as ij/vxrjv* 

220 /careflero yap vovi/ ei/ (rajpart Se 

vpms eyKare^Ke 7rar^p dySpwi/ re flewy re. 
acrajpara pev cart ra 0eta 7ravra, 
crajpara 8* ej/ avrots vpwi/ cvckcv ei/SeSeTat 11 
p>) SwapeVw Karacrx^ aertopdrovs raw crwpaTaJV, 12 


1 fx€pos j]e\iov re (an peVos?), Kroll. 
^5* pro % re, Kroll. 

2 aenroAos pro ael tt6\os, Kroll. Proc. 
in Timse. 257 E. 

51 Proc. in Timse. 311 A. avWeyeip, 
\an&avov<rav , pipas, Kroll. 

4 Proc. in Timse. 141 F. 

6 Proc. in Remp. 387. 43. pip post 
Xairaif inserit Kroll et legit TepptKtfrt. 

6 Proc. in Timse. 279 F. fa\loio, 

Kroll. 


7 Proc. ap. Simpl. 614. 2. 

8 Psell. 13-14. 

9 Proc. in Timse. 336 A. fie ot, 
Kroll. 

10 Psell. 49 comment, omis. y&p et 
tcus, et legit e(T7retpe. 

11 fie pro 5* ip, Kroll. 

12 peratrxet*', dtrtypdrws tu>p aaccpaTcop, 

Kroll. 
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225 8ta tt]v (ToifiaTLKrjv ets 17 V ivcKevTpio-OrjTt cfrvcnv. 1 
iv Sc 0t(3 KtlvraL irvpcrovs eA/coucrat aKpaiovs 
Ik irarpoOev /cartovTcs, d<f> a>v tyvxV Kariovrcoi' 2 
ifjLirvpLtov Spectral teapirtov, \pvxpTpo<f>ov avOos. 

8to /cat vo^cracrat Ta epya rou 7raT/)ds 
230 poipr)s elpappevrjs to irrepov cpevyovo-iv avatSes. I * 3 
Kav yap rrjySc ipv^yv ISr) s d7TOKaracrra(Jav 7 
aAA’ dWrjv ivirj(n Trarrjp ivapiOptov ctvat. 

^ /xaAa 8?) /cetvat yc paKaprarat c^o\a 7ra<reW 4 
7 toti yatav a7r’ oupai/oflcv 7r/30^edvTat. 

235 KtivaL oXfiiai re /cat ov c/>ara vrjpa.Ta e^ovcrat. 5 6 

doxrat a 7 r’ atyA^ej/TOS, araf, (jtBtv, rj 8c /cat avrov 
e/c Atos c^cyeVoi/ro pirov Kparcpyjs vtt dvdyKrj<s. G 
riywOm \pv)(rjs fiaBo^ apfiporovj op par a S’ apSrjv 
iravra cKircraTov avo). 7 

240 /x^rc Karo) veneres ets rov /xcAavavyca /cdoyxov , 8 
w fivOos ally d 7 rtcrros v 7 reo-Tp(OTat re /cat ''AiSrjs 9 
d/xc/x/cve^s, pwroa/v, eiSa/Ao^ap^?, avo^TOS, 
KprjpvtoSrjs, ovcoAtos, ntopov fid 60s ally cAt'crow , 10 
act vvpcpevtov aepaves Sc/xas, apyw, aTH/eu/Aoi /. 11 
245 /cat 6 /Atao^av^s /coa/Aos /cat ra cr/coAta pciOpa 
vcjy to// 7 roAAot Karacrdpoi/rat . 12 
£rfTrjO-ov 7rapd8ctcroi /. 13 

8t£eo cru ipv^rj^ o^croi/, o0ev 17 TtVt Ta£ct 14 
trtd/xaTi ^redcras, C7rt rd£iv dtp* rjs ippvr )s 15 
250 ar$ts araor^creis, tepw Aoyw cpyov ci/(d(ras . 16 

prjrc Karto vtvo-rjs, Kprjpvos Kara yrj s u7rd/cctTat, 17 
C7rra7rd/30i> crdpcoi/ /card fiaOptSos * wo 18 


I Proc. in Reinp. 359. 23 B. 

z /car/tWas, Kroll. 

8 Proo. in Timse. 321 A. 

4 Tracrwj', Kroll. 

6 #Aj8nrre», vfip. or 5 , Kroll. 

6 Synes. de insomn. 151 C. 

7 Psell. 37-38. ory/wflew, Kroll. dju- 
/xara 5e irdvra \ &p$r)v, comment. 

a jU7j5€ pro /xVjTe, Kroll. 

9 Sic Dam, Synes,, d/topc^os uirco’rpoo- 
rai /cal acib-fjs. 

10 TTTjpbv, Kroll. 

II Dam. ii. 317 (Synes. de insomn. 

138 C). 


12 Proc. in Timse. 339 B. puroQafy , 
01 7roAAol, Kroll. 

18 Psell. 25. 

34 [/cal] pro ert/j comment, dl&at. 
tyvxys, Kroll. 

16 d0’ ^ppt/rjs, om. comment, et 
Kroll, qui legit Byrei/eaP et coni, vire&r) 
/cal TTuis. 

16 pro aS^ts, comment. Psell. 
1 - 6 . 

17 jufj [5e] pro comment, pty 

<5i), Kroll. 

38 v<f) %v d rrjs | avayKTjs , comment, et 
Kroll. Psell. 4-6. 
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avdyKrjs Opovos icrr(v m 
pir) crv y av£ave rrjv et^apjaei/ 171/. 1 
255 ij/v)(r) rj pLtpcnroiv Oeov ay£ei 7rS>s ds eavrrjv. 2 * 4 
ovSci/ OvrjTov tyovaa, oXr) OtoQev pLepLeOvcrrcu. 5 
apfiovtav av)(d yap v<j> rj i re'Ae crania /Sporaov** 
CKTavas irvpiov vovv cpyov hr cvaefStrjs, 
pevcrrov Kal <T<bpLa o-awcrcts . 5 
260 €<r ti Kat etSaiXa) pLtpls ds roirov dft<£t<£dovTa. 6 7 

TravToOcv airXd<TT(p ^XV 7rv pb < ^ fjvta TCtvoyJ 
6 7rupi0aA7n)s evvoia 7rpwTi(TTrjv e\ei ra£iv. 
tw 7 rvpl yap fipOTos e/u. 7 reAdcras OtoOev </>aos e£et . 8 
BrjOvvovn yap fipord) Kpanrvdi p,aKap€S reXiOovcnv 2 10 

e n /if in 

265 at 7rotyat p,cpo7ra)v ayKTUpai 

Kal ra KaKTjs vAr )s /SAacrr^ara XPV <JT ®' Ka ^ 
eAms Tp€<j>cr(jy cre ttv/dt/oxos ayyeAtKw m ^w/Da). u 
aAA* ovk etcrSex emt KetVijs to fleAety 7rar piKos yovs, 
fte^pts a^ e^eA^ A qOrjs Kal prjp,a XoArjorj. 

270 p,vrjpLr)v ivOepLevY) irarpiKOv (TwOrjpLaTOS ayvov. 12 

Tots Se StSaKTo^ <£aous eSto/ce yvu)pi(rp.a AafieaQai. 
rov s Se v7rva>ovTas lijs €vcKap7n(Tcv oAk^s. 13 
pLT) TTVCVpia floXvVYjS, pLr)Sl /SaOvVflS TO e7Tt7TeSoi/. 14 
^Se to tjJs vAyjs aKv/SaXov KprjpLvS KaTaAdiprjs™ 
275 p,r) i£d£r)s, iva p,r) i£iov(ra Tt. 16 

/3lt) oTt trcojua At7roi/Ta)i/ ipy^ol KaOap ooTaTat. 17 
^A V X? S e^ojcrT^/oes, dm7n/ooi, euAvTOt act ]/. 18 
Xairja iv Xayocnv 'Ekoct^s apCTrjs 7riXe iryjyrj 19 


1 Psell. 8. (Twav^ria-ps, comment. 

2 Comment, omis. rj et 7 rws. a&r^j/, 
Kroll. 

8 $e66et/, om. comment. 

4 Psell. 19-21. 

6 Psell. 30-31. evcrefilas, Kroll ; 
irtipivov, Stanl. 

6 Psell. 27. 

7 Psell. 45. 

8 Proc. in Timae. G5 B (ubi legitur 
r))V Trvpi6a\nri evvoiav -npcariffT^v 
rdl’iv '). 

9 Proc. in Timae. 65 D. Omis. yap, 
Kroll. 

10 Psell. 36. 


11 Olymp. in Phaed. 31. 21; 34. 3. 

12 Psell. 10-12. Omis. comment, rb 

&€\€IV. 

18 Synes. de insomn. 135 A. bibaKrbv 
ebccKe t paovs , Kroll. Kal post 5e, inser. 
Kroll. 

34 Psell. 26. Tovirlnebov, Kroll. 

16 Psell. 28. ou5e Kara\e[\{/eis, Kroll. 
18 Psell. 29; cf. Plotinus Enneades, 

i. 9. In comment. £ x ovtr <* ti. 

17 Psell. 1141 B. Kardparoi , coniec. 
Kroll. 

18 Psell. 16. aycwryoes, comment, et 
Kroll. 

19 Aai??s 4v \ay6<riv koIttjs, Psell. 
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evSov o\r] jJLL/JLVovcra, to tt apOcvov ov 7rpotetcra } 

280 co To\fJL7)pOTaTr]S cfivcre cos avOpo) 7re r^yacr/Aa, 1 2 3 

py) ra 7reX(dpta fierpa yafys vi to c ttjv <f>pe ya (3dWov, 
ov yap aXrjQdrjs cf>vrov cvt ydovL? 

(iiqtc fJL€Tp€L fJL£Tpa rjcXiOv xayoyas crvva$poi(ras , 4 
atSi'co ( 3 ov X(j ejye per at ov^ eveKa ctclo . 5 
285 paqvaidv re Spo/A^/Aa Kat dcrreptoy 7rpO7rd/D0£v/Aa . 6 7 
/A^y^s poi£ov eacrov, act rpe^et epyco ay ay /07 s 
dcrreptov irpoTTopOcv^a, cridev \dpcv ovk iXo^cvOrjJ 
alOipios opViOivv rapcros TrXarus ov 7 ror* aXrjOtfs. 
ov ^vcrtcoy cr 7 rXay;(Vcov re ro/Aat * raS’ a0up/Aara 7 rayra , 8 
290 ip,7ropLK7js a 7 raT 7 /s err 7 ) ply para ' cf>cvyc erv ravra 
/AeXXcoy evarefiiy)* tepoy 7 Tapd 8 acrov avocyav, 
evO* apery) Croatia re Kat ewo/Ata ervyayovrat . 9 
croy yap ayyetov #5pes X^ ov ° s otK^Kovcrty . 10 
avrovs Se ;(0d)y KaroSuperat es Tocya ytAe^pts . 11 


AAIM 0 NE 2 , TEAETAI 

295 17 covens 7T£t0et etvat rods Satpoyas ayvovs, 

Kat ra koktJs vXrjs ySXacrr^para ^p^erra Kat ecrflXa. 12 
aXXa Tadra ey d( 3 droi<i crrjKO ts Stayotas ayeXtTTCO. 

Trvp tKeXoy crKtpT^Soy £7r’ 17epos otSpa rtratvoy, 13 
7 Kat 7 ri;p dro 7 rcoroy o 0 ey (fxvvrjv 7 rpo 0 eov(Tav ) 

300 77 <£ws 7 rXovcrtoy dp^Jtyet^y, pot£atoy, eXt^fley * 14 

aXXa Kat ittttov tSety (/> cords TrXeoy dtrrpd 7 rroyra, 

■7 Kat 7ratSa reots ycorots eTro^odpeyoy t7T7rov, 10 
ep 7 rvpoy rj %pv crco 7re7ri?Kacrp€yoy ^ TraXtyvpyoy 16 


1 jjL€vov(ra et 7ra/o0eVtoy, comment. 
Psell. 17-18. 

2 Psell. 39. ToAfjL-npas 4 k , comment. 

3 eV pro <?yl, Kroll. 

4 P7?5e pro pifire, Psell. et Kroll; 

ptVpoy, Kroll. 

6 irarphs post tpeperat, Psell. et Kroll. 
<ro0, Kroll. Psell. 1128 B, C. 

6 Proc. in Timse. 277 D. 7r/jo7rrfpeopa, 
Kroll et Psell. 

7 Proc. in Timse. 277 D, et Psell. 
1128 B, C. Trpoir6pevp.a, Kroll et Psell. 

8 tfropai, Patric.; oflopcu, Stanleius. 


2 Psell. 1128 B. C. 

10 Psell. 7. Comment, omis. yap. 

11 Psell. 15. ael TOtJoSe . .. a S rova §e, 
Kroll. KaTupvtTai, comment. Karc&pLKTai , 
Patric. 

12 Psell. 34-35. In comment, inserit 

TTt(TT€V€lJ/ pOSt ITtlOei. 

13 Proc. in Remp. 380. 5. 

14 ap.<pi<paes , Stan. Lips. ap<p\ 70 V) 
Kroll. 

16 Melius Kroll, 6oo7s pro reots. 

16 ?rdAt 71 /pydy, Kroll. 
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rj Kal Toievovra Kal eoTtora eirl vcotois. 1 
305 ttoXXolkis rj v Xe£rps /xoi, aOprfcreis irdvr dyXvovra * 2 
ovre yap ovpaytos KvSpos Tore <^>atVerat oy/cos. 3 
a<7Tepes ov Aa/x7rovo-i, to /xt/vkjs <f >cos KeKaAv7rrei, 
X$coy ol>x eoriyicev, fiXeTrcrat re irdvra Kepavyois. 4 
fJLrj (favaews /caAecrps avroirrov ayaA/xa, 5 
310 ov yap x/ 37 ? Ketvaus ere fiXeireiv 7rpty o-ai/xa reXea-Oy]. 
oti Tas ij;v)(as OeXyovres del rcuy re Act coy a7rayovo‘tv. 6 
e/c 8’ apa koAttcov yatT/s 6p(d<n<ov<TL \06 vlol Kvyeg, 
ovttot aA T]0h crco/xa fipoT<Z aySpt Set/cyvyres. 7 
eyepyei 7rept tov 'E/can/coy <JTp6cf>aXov. s 
315 oyo/xaTa flap papa /xt/ttot’ aAAafflS, 9 10 

etet yap oyo/xaTa 7rap’ eKacrrois ^eoVSora 
Svva/xiy ey reAerats appyjrov exovra. 
rjviKa fiX exprjs poptjirjs a rep eviepoy 7rvp 10 
Aa/X7ro/xeyoy ovapr^Sov oAov Kara fievOea koct/xov, 

320 kAv#c 7rvpos coy^y. 

i^ytKa Sai/xoya S’ epxo/xeyoy 7rpo<7yeiov dOprj(JY}<;, 

Ove XlOov pvL^ovpw eVavSujy. 11 

eto-t iravra 7rvpos eyos e/cyeyacora. 12 

7raT^p ov 4>ofiov ey^paWei, 7rei0a> S’ e7rtx^vet. 18 


1 eoTTjwr*, Kroll. 

2 7rayra A eovra pro iravri] AeicrSp, 
comment, tt&vtt) a e/erth*, Psell. Nos 
sec. Kroll. 

3 Ktpr&s pro tcvdpbs , comment, et 
Kroll. 

4 Psell. 40-44. (/>AeV e Tat, melius Kroll. 

6 Psell. 1136 C. 

6 Proc. in Ale. 340. 6. tcA eadfis, 
Kroll. 

7 Psell. 32-33. otfr, comment. Om. 
avtipl in comment. Alii, 4k 5’ apa k 6 a - 
ttwp ya'i7)s dp da Hove, oijTTOT aArjdls \ crrjfxa 
jSporc? avdpl x $ 6 vloi icdpzs btutPvpTes. 

3 Psell. 1133 A. 

9 Psell. 1132 C. 

10 <3*>, Kroll. Psell. 46-48. 

11 Psell. 1148 B. txvovlipiv iTryduv, 

T 


Kroll. sub voce pvl$ovpw suspicor 
forsan corruptionem part. pass. arab. 



( manzur ) de 


verbo 



(nazar ) 6 videre 1 sublatere. si hoc 
recte se habet, de sententia confer 
Geoponica xv. 1 . 8 : 6 Ai 'jkos irpoop&v 
rbp tiivdpuTrov dadepbarepop avrbp Kal 
dcpojpov TToiei . . . 6<pdels 8b %rpbrepos 6 
XijKos afirbs dadepiarepos ytperai, verba 
ex linguis orientalibus in incantamen- 
tis huiusmodi frequentissime usurpari 
docet Heim in Annal. Philol. Suppl. 
xix. (1892) p. 528, qni etiam exem- 
pla multa ’Ecpealup ypapparajp profert 


pp. 529-542. 

I 2 Psell. 52. 
I 8 Psell. 60. 
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ALLUSIONS TO ZOROASTER IN VARIOUS OTHER 
OLDER LITERATURES 

1. Armenian Allusions. 

2. Chinese Allusions. 

3. Syriac, Arabic, and other Mohammedan or Persian References. 

4. Icelandic Allusion. 


I 

Allusions to Zoroaster in Armenian Literature 

The references to Zoroaster in Armenian literature, so far as I 
know, are few, but other scholars may be able to add to the list. 
Those allusions easiest to be found are in Langlois, Collection des 
Historiens anciens et modernes de VArm&nie , 2 vols., Paris, 1867- 
1869; see tome i. pp. 28, 29; ii. pp. 59, 69, 189, 191, n., 230 (377), 
381. These references are used here in part. 

(a) The So-called Armenian History of Khorene. 
— The chapters of the so-called Armenian history of Moses of 
Khorene which refer to Zoroaster give the same or a similar record 
as Cephalion and others 1 in associating his name with’ Semiramis. 
Zoroaster is a Magian and religious chief of the Medes. Semiramis 
gives into his charge the government of Assyria and Nineveh, and 
entrusts to him the greatest power, while she withdraws to her favor¬ 
ite city in Armenia. Zoroaster raises a rebellion against Semiramis, 
and the issue of the war is told. 

Several translations of Moses or of this passage are accessible: 
Whiston, Moses Chorenens ., London, 1736,1. ch. 16 (quoted in Muller’s 
Frag. hist. Or. iii. p. 627, and in Gilmore, Persika of Ktesias, Lon¬ 
don, 1888, p. 30, n.); Langlois, Collection des Historiens anciens et 
modernes de VArmenie , Paris, 1867-1869, tome ii. 59, 69; cf. ibid. i. 

1 E.g. Agathias ; cf. Hyde, Hist. Belig. vet. Pers. p. 412. 
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p. 28 (Mar Apas Catina, ch. 10); Lauer, Moses von Ohorene , Geschichte 
Gross-Armeniens ubersetzt, Regensburg 1869, p. 13 seq. The sources 
are discussed by Carriere, Nouvelles sources de Mo'ise de Khoren , 
Vienna, 1893; cf. also Vetter in Festgruss an Both, p. 81 seq. 

For a rendering of the passages, in which Zoroaster is alluded to 
in Moses of Khorene, I am indebted to the kind help of my col¬ 
league, Mr. Abraham Yohannan, of Columbia University, whose 
version is here given for convenience. 

Mos. Khor. 1. 6 [in speaking of Zrvan and basing the narrative on the legen¬ 
dary Berosian Sibyl, Moses of Khorene alludes to three princes of the earth, 
‘Zrvan, Titan, and Japhet* (Zrvan, Didan, Habedost). In his opinion these 
are identical with ‘ Shem, Ham, and Japhet * (Sem, Kam, Habet). He then goes 
on to state, upon the authority of the Berosian Sibyl], ‘These divided the 
whole world between them. Over the other two, Zrvan gained the rhastery,— 
he, of whom Zoroaster (Zradasht) king of the Bactrians, that is the Medes, 
states that he is the source and father of the gods.’ 

Mos. Khor. 1. 17 (16) ‘About Semiramis — The reason why she slew her 
sons — How she fled from Zoroaster (Zradasht) the Magian into Armenia — 
And how she was put to death by her son Ninyas (Ninouas): — This queen was 
always accustomed, for her recreation, to pass the summer in the northern 
region, in the fortified city which she had built in Armenia. She left Assyria 
and Nineveh in charge of the governor Zoroaster, a Magian and patriarch of the 
Medes. And having repeatedly done this, she (finally) entrusted the sovereignty 
entirely to him. ’ 

‘ Being herself often rebuked by her sons because of her wanton and meretri¬ 
cious character, she put them all to death; only Ninyas (Ninouas) escaped. She 
chose to bestow upon her paramours all the power and treasures, without any 
regard to her sons. Her husband Ninus was not dead, nor buried by her in the 
palace of Nineveh, as is reported ; but he abandoned the realm and fled to Crete, 
because he was aware of her vice and shameless behavior.* 

‘ It was then that her grown-up sons reminded her of all this in hopes of 
restraining her from her devilish and warlike desires and of having the power 
and treasures entrusted to them. Becoming excessively enraged thereat, she 
killed them all, and only Ninyas remained as we have descrihed above.* 

‘But when some misunderstanding occurred on the part of Zoroaster with 
reference to the queen, and enmity arose between the two, Semiramis made war 
against him because he was designing to rule by force over all. In the midst of 
the war Semiramis fled before Zoroaster into Armenia.* 

‘ At this juncture, Ninyas (her son), taking advantage of the opportunity for 
revenge, killed his mother and reigned over Assyria and Nineveh.* 

(b) Eli S9BU s, who is presumably a contemporary of Yartan (a.d. 
fifth century), in his history of the latter, and of the wars which the 
Armenians waged against the Persians, alludes incidentally to the 
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( Magians,’ and the ‘ religion of Zoroaster’; see Langlois, op. cit. ii. 

189, 230. 

(c) The Armenian Eznik (a.d. fifth century,) in his refutation 
of the sects and of heretical opinions, devotes an entire division 
(ii.) of his work to the false tenets of the Persians who maintain 
the doctrine of Ormazd, Ahriman, and Zrvan, and, in this connec¬ 
tion, he incidentally mentions ‘ Zradasht ? (Zoroaster) as responsible 
for the heretical views as to the origin of tbe sun and moon, cf. 
Langlois, op. cit. ii. 381. Most of this passage is translated in Wil¬ 
son, Parsi Religion , pp. 542-551, but not the paragraph relating to 
Zoroaster; cf. also Haug, Essays on the Par sis, p. 13. 

(d) Thomas Arzrouni, the learned Armenian annalist (a.d. 
ninth-tenth century), 1 gives a series of statements regarding Zoro¬ 
aster and the Persian belief in Ormazd. Some of his allusions are 
identical with the common accounts which associate Zoroaster’s name 
with Ninus and Semiramis. One passage is also of importance in con¬ 
nection with the prescriptions of the Vendldad. It gives a legendary 
explanation of the origin of the injunction which Zoroaster gave for 
killing noxious animals. The passage is to be found translated in 
the valuable publication of Brosset, Collection d'Mstoriens armSniens; 
Th. Ardzrouni , etc., tome i, S. Petersbourg, 1874. As this work is not 
easily accessible and as the passage does not seem to be generally 
familiar to Zoroastrian students, it is worth while to reproduce Bros- 
set’s translation (op. cit., livre 1, § 3, pp. 19-22, 25; § 4, p. 27). 

1. 3, ‘Be 1’empire des Assyriens ; que Zradacht et Manithop fnrent chefs des 
contr^es orientales ; leurs dogmes absurdes. 

‘ Bes temps £coul£s entre Bel et Ninos, il ne reste dans les livres anciens, 
ainsi que nous l’avons dit pr6c6demment, aucune trace considerable et edatante, 
et cela, sans doute, par plusieurs raisons. B’abord, par suite de la confusion 
des langues, il r£gnait une facheuse m^sintelligence, puis les annalistes chal- 
deens ne retraQaient pas les faiblesses des homines de haut rang. Et encore, 
si m§me les exploits et actes de bravoure de Ninos ont ete racontes, comrae Bel 
et pis encore, il en vint & un tel degre d’orgueil, qu’il se regardait comme le 
premier des b&ros, comme le premier des rois, et ay ant fait rassembler en un tas, 
en grande hate, tous les Merits anciens, il les livra aux flammes, afin que par la 
suite il ne rest&t plus de souvenir d’autre personne illustre que la sienne. 2 Il 
passe done pour avoir r£gn£ sur toute l’Asie, l’Inde except^e et sur la Libye. 11 
fit aussi Sparer, pour Phonneur de son nom, la ville de Ninive, autrefois con- 
struite par Assour, pour etre la residence royale, et qu’avait ravag^e N^hroth. 
Il d6tr6na en suite le mage Zradacht, roi des Bactriens et des Mfcdes, et le chassa 

1 Cf.Neumann, Greschichteder armen. 2 Mr. Gray notes a similar act by 

Lit ., pp. 123-125, Leipzig, 1836. Tsin-Chi-hoang-ti. 
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jusqu’aux frontidres des Hdphtalites, devint le maitre puissant de tout le 
Khoujastan, des contrdes de l’orient et de la Perse, jusque par-deld, Balkh et 
Ddpouhan; de Comaid, de Gauzpan, de Chdribamamacan, de Khodjihrastan, et 
pour vrai dire, il soumit durant 52 ans, avec une incroyable valeur, tout le pays 
jusqu’d, la mer des Indes. Lorsqu’il mourut, ne laissant que de trds jeunes 
enfants, il remit l’autoritd k sa femme Chamiram, qui l’exerqa elle-mdme avec 
plus de vigueur que Ninos ; car elle enceignit Babylone de murailles, dompta la 
rebellion de Zradacht et le reduisit en servitude. Mais l’ivresse des voluptds lui 
faisant oublier ses fils, elle prodigua ses trdsors k ses amants favoris et dtablit 
Zradacht commandant de Babylone, du Khoujastan et de toute la Perse 
orientale. Pour elle, elle passa en Armdnie, ou Pattirait la renommde d’un 
descendant d’ Haic. Quant k son arrive en ce pays, aux details de la bataille, 
k la construction de superbes Edifices, veritablement admirables, k la revolte de 
Zradacht, k la mort de Chamiram, aux rdcits des magiciens, k ce sujet, tout cela 
a dtd racontd par d’autres. Elle avait rdgnd 42 ans. L’autoritd passa k son fils 
Zarmia, qui fut appeld Ninovas, du nom de son pdre. Celui-ci fut maitre de 
l’Assyrie et, durant un temps, de P Armdnie. Peu soucieux d’agrandissements, 
doud d’un caractdre paisible et non belliqueux, il passa tranquillement ses jours.’ 

‘ Cependant Zradacht, possddant les contrdes k l’orient de la Perse, cessa 
depuis lors d’inquidter l’Assyrie. Dddaignant comme vieilleries et choses par 
trop obscures, les rdcits sur Bel et sur les autres descendants des gdnies, il 
ddbita sur son propre compte de nouvelles fables, afin de sdparer du meme coup 
les Perses et les Mars des Babyloniens, et, par ses doctrines et par des noms, de 
se mettre en communication avec les Assyriens. Il se mit done k appeler [de ?] 1 
nouveau Zrovan et souche des dieux Sem, fils de Nod. “Celui-ci, dit-il, voulant 
devenir pdre d’Ormizd, dit: “ Qu’ainsi soit, j’aurai pour fils Ormizd, qui fera le 
ciel et la terre.” Zrovan congut done deux jumeaux, dont Pun fut assez rusd 
pour se hater de paraitre le premier, “Qui es-tu? lui dit Zrovan.—Ton fils 
Ormizd. — Mon fils Ormizd est lumineux et de bonne odeur, et toi tu es obscur 
et mauvaise langue.” Celui-ci ay ant beaucoup insistd, il lui donna le pouvoir 
pour mille ans. Ormizd, dtantnd an bout de ce terme, dit k son frdre: “ Je 
t’ai eddd pendant mille ans ; edde-moi prdsentement. ” Connaissant son inferi¬ 
ority, Ahrman rdsista et se rdvolta, et devint un dieu opposd k Ormizd. Quand 
Ormizd erda la lumidre, Ahrman fit les tdndbres; quand Ormizd erda la vie, Ahr¬ 
man fit la mort; quand Ormizd erda le feu, le bien, Ahrman fit l’eau et le mal. 
Pom’ ne point dire tout, Pun aprds l’autre, tout ce qui est bon et les gens ver- 
tueux proviennent d’Ormizd ; d’ Ahrman, tout ce qui est mauvais et les ddmons. 
Maintenant & celui qui pensera que ces doctrines ne mdritent qu’une explosion 
de rire, et qui traite de fou le roi Zradacht, rdponds que ce dieu impuissant, 
Ormizd, ne travaille pas en vain, et que les deux frdres, bien qu’ennemies 
mutuels, se courrouceront k la fois pour l’exterminer.’ 

‘Le mdme insensd Zradacht raconte encore qu’une guerre s’dtant dlevde 
entre Ormizd et Ahrman, le premier dprouva une faim enragde et courut les 
champs, pour trouver de la nourriture. Il rencontra un bceuf, qu’il ddroba. 

1 Added by Mr. Schuyler, who also notes from Brosset that Arzrounl always 
writes Ormzd , Ahrmn. 
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L’ayant tud et cach6 sous un tas de pierres, il attendit le crdpuscule, pour 
enlever ehez lui le produit de son larcin et rassasier sa faim. Le soir venu, il 
6tait tout joyeux et allait se gorger de nourriture, mais il trouva le bosuf g&t6, 
devor^ par les lizards, par les araigndes, les stellions et les mouches, qui avaient 
fait leur proie de son gihier. Maintenant done la legion des cloportes et des 
jjacs vinrent, et comme ils firent beaucoup de mal au dieu, Zradacht prescrivit 
une quantity de r&glements puerils. Ce n’est point k la 16g&re que nous 
sommes ddcid£ k 6crire ces choses, mais parce que cette doctrine satanique a 
caus£ bien des catastrophes sanglantes 4 notre Arm^nie, qu’elle a ruinde entice¬ 
ment, ainsi que le fait voir l’histoire des saints Vardanians, 6crite par le v&id- 
rable pr§tre Eghichd. Les fils des pyrolatres sont 14, pour 1’affirmer encore. 1 

* Cependant Manithop, roi des Hephtals, ajoute et affirme encore ceci: le feu, 
suivant lui, n’est pas la creature d’Ormizd, mais sa substance. H^phestos et 
Promithos, i.e. le soleil et la lune, ayant d£rob£ le feu d’Ormizd, en donnfcrent 
une partie aux hommes. La terre est l’asyle du dieu Spandaramet—Bacchus; 
— elle n’a cr^e par personne, mais elle existait, telle qu’elle existe; elle 
continue d’etre, et l’homme est n6 de lui-m§me.’ 

Three pages farther on (p. 25) is found another allusion to Zoroaster : ‘ Quant 
aux autres assertions des mythologues, et k leurs dires sans fondements, j’en 
prendrai, pour le r^futer, ce qu’il y k de plus raisonuable dans les traditions 
confuses, transmises k leurs sectateurs par les orientaux Zradacht et Manithop. 1 

[In the next chapter Thomas Arzrouni summarizes the reigns of the succes¬ 
sive Assyrian rulers down to the rise of the kingdom of Persia under Cyrus, 
and Zoroaster’s death is incidentally mentioned. From the allusions to Ninus 
and Semiramis and Abraham, it is evident that he places Zoroaster at an early 
period. The text runs] : 1 Nous avons suivi mChodiquement la sdrie des gene¬ 
rations et range avec soin les ancetres de l’empire d’Assyrie, dont le premier 
heritier fut Zamesos \i.e. Zarmia, plus haut], le m6me que Ninovas, fils de 
Ninus et de Chamiram, en la 53e annee de la vie du patriarche Abraham, qui 
regna sur toute l’Asie et l’Armenie. Zradacht etant mort, il fut de nouveau, 38 
ans durant, monarque pacifique de tout ce qui est k l’O. de la Perse, qui lui 
oheit et lui paya tribut. Apr£s lui, son fils Arias, le 4© depuis Ninus, durant 30 
ans. Aprfcs lui les rois d’Assyrie, se succ^dant au pouvoir, de pfere en fils, ne 
firent rien de remarquable, et pas un seul d’entre eux ne rdgna moins de 20 
ans. 1 


II 

Allusions to Zoroaster in Chinese Literature 

For my first direct information on this subject, a year ago, I am 
personally indebted to the Sinologist, Dr. F. Hirth, of Munich, 
whose kindness I cordially appreciate, and whose suggestions I grate¬ 
fully acknowledge. Dr. Hirth recently wrote me that some of the 
material of which he spoke to me is easily accessible in the mono¬ 
graphs of Messieurs Chavannes and Dev^ria, from which I give 
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selections, as they can but be of special interest to students of Zoro¬ 
astrianism. Dr. Frederick W. Williams, of Yale University, New 
Haven, furthermore draws my attention to the existence of a number 
of references in Chinese literature to the religion of Zoroaster as 
Po-sz king Man , ‘ religion of Persia/ or Po-sz. I am sincerely indebted 
to these gentlemen, and I hope that, joined perhaps by Mgr. C. 
de Harlez and others, they may pursue their researches farther in 
this particular line, and add to our knowledge of the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran, and his influence in the Par East. 

In a letter which Dr. Hirth wrote to me, he says: ‘ What I con¬ 
sider to be the Chinese transcription of the name Zoroaster occurs in 
a work called Si-ki-tsung-yil (chap. 1, p. 20). Speaking of the 
deity, Mahesvara (in Chinese Mc^yi-sehou-lo ), the author, who wrote 
about the middle of the twelfth century (cf. Wylie, Notes on Chinese 
Literature , p. 128) says: “ It [the deity] originally came from the 
great country of Persia, and is [there] called Su-lu-tsche. The god 
had a disciple by the name of Yuan-tchen , who studied the doctrine 
of his master, etc., in Persia, and afterwards travelled to China to 
spread it there.” ; 1 

m. £a. Chavannes, Le Nestorianisme et VInscription de Kara - 
Balgassoun in Journ. Asiatique , Janv. Fev. 1897, p. 61 seq., gives 
some very interesting allusions to the Persian religion and its spread 
in China, onward from the seventh century of our era. I select 
two extracts which mention Zoroaster. The monograph itself should 
be consulted. 

Chavannes, op. cit. p. 61, notes, by way of introduction: ( A la 
date de la 5 e annee tcheng-koan (631), 2 le Fo-tsou t’ong Id dit (Chapter 
xxxix. p. 71 Y°, 9 e cahier de la lettre* dans Pedition japonaise du 
Tripitaka de la Societe Asiatique) : — 

“Autrefois Sou-H-tche (Zarathushtra, Zoroastre), du royaume de Perse, 
avait institu6 la religion mo-ni-e nne du dieu celeste du feu; un 6dit imperial 
ordonna d’^tablir & la capitale un temple de Ta-t$Hny 4 


( Dans le meme ouvrage (chap. liv. p. 151 r°), on lit: — 


1 On seeing Dev^ria’s citation of 
the same passage (given above), Dr. 
Hirth supplements his note by adding 
that it is perhaps the intention of the 
passage to indicate that the doctrine 
rather than Yuan-tchen travelled to 
China. See Dev^ria’s quotation. 


2 1.e. a.d. 631. 

3 Here follows a Chinese char¬ 
acter. 

4 1.e. Chaldea; see Dev&ia, op. cit. 
p. 456. Similarly De Rosny, Le Quite de 
Zoroastre chez les Chinois in Congres 
int. des Orient. , l me Sess. ii. 323-326. 
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“Pour ce qui est de la religion mo-ni-e nne du dieu celeste du feu, 1 2 autrefois, 
dans le royaume de Perse il y eut Zoroastre ; il mit en vigueur la religion du dieu 
celeste du feu; ses disciples vinrent faire des conversions en Chine; sous les 
T'ang , la 5 e ann£e tcheng-Jcoan (631), nil de ses sectateurs, le mage Ho-lou 
vint au palais apporter la religion du dieu celeste ; un d^cret imperial ordonna 
d’6tablir & la capitale un temple de Ta-tsHn .” * 

M. G. Deveria, Musulmans et ManicMens CMnois in Journ. Asia- 
tique , Nov. Dec. 1897, p. 445 seq., especially discusses certain Chinese 
material on the subject of Manichseism; he cites and translates 
(on p. 456) the last passage given by Chavannes, and notes also the 
one to which Hirth had already called attention. 

Deveria, op. cit. p. 462 : ‘Yao-Koan des Song dit: les caractfcres [...]* 
d&signent PEsprit Stranger du ciel; [. . .] se prononce Men; son culte est 
celui que les livres sacr£s bouddhiques appellent le culte de Mahesvara; c’est 
dans la grande Perse qu’il prit naissance ; on l’y nomme (culte de) Zoroastre ; 
celui-ci eut nn disciple appel6 Hiuan-tchen (Celeste v6rit6 on Y^ridiqne celeste), 
qui 6tudia la religion du maitre ; il descendait de Jouhouo-chau (Jonkhshan ou 
Soukhskan ou Djoukhshan ?), grand gonvernenr g6n6ral de la Perse; sa propa- 
gande s’exer^a en Chine.' 3 


III 

References to some Syriac, Arabic, and other Mohammedan or 
Persian Allusions to Zoroaster 


The most convenient collection of material on Syriac and Arabic 
allusions to Zoroaster is by Gottheil in the book so often quoted 
above and easily accessible. I merely repeat the title below. To 
supplement this, see brief remark in AJSL. xiii. 225 and I note also 
(by pages) such references as I have observed in Hyde, Barbier de 
Meynard, Vullers, or elsewhere, as the works can be consulted. 

1. Gottheil, R., References to Zoroaster in Syriac and Arabic Liter¬ 
ature i, collected in Classical Studies in Honour of Henry Drisler , New 
York, 1894 (Columbia University Press), pp. 24-51. This monograph 
gives abundant bibliographical material. 


1 Deveria, op. cit. p. 456, renders 1 de 
la religion de Mo-ni de l’Esprit celeste 
du fen,' and notes that Mo-ni refers to 
the ManichEeans (p. 464). 

2 Hero are Chinese characters. 

8 Cf. also Fergusson, Chinese Re¬ 


searches, Part I., pp. 15 seq., Shang¬ 
hai, 1880, on the Chinese knowledge 
of Bactria and Persia. Specialists can 
doubtless add much on this subject. 
Professor Bang reminds me of ZDMG. 
xliv. 151; xlv. 627; WZKM. xii. 51. 
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2. Hyde, T., Historic x Eeligionis veterum Persarum , Oxon. 1700, 
the following pages : — 

Shahrastanl, p. 153 (fires), 294-296 (Magian doctrines and Z.), 298-300 (cf. 

Gottheil, p. 46 seq.), 382 (Messianic prophecy by Z.). 

Ibn Shahna, p. 162 seq. (Z. and dualism). 

Shah Kholgi, p. 164 (Z. and the Gahanbar). 

Bar Bahliil (Syriac), p. 310 (etymology of Z.’s name ; Messianic prophecies ; 
cf. Gottheil, p. 28). 

Abu If eda, p. 311 (Z. born at Urumiah). 

Beidawi, p. 313 (Z. and religion ; Z.’s mountain at Istakhr). 

Abu Mohammed Mustafa, p. 313 (Z. and Ezra; doctrines). 

Bundarl, p. 314seq. (after Tabari). 

Majdl, pp. 315-317, 319, 385 (Z. Palestine and Adarhaijan; conversion of V. ; 

molten brass ordeal; cypress of Kishmar; Jaraasp). 

Khvandamlrl. p. 317 seq. (Z. and fire-worship ; V. at Istakhr). 

Shah Nam ah Nasr, pp. 319-325 (abridged prose account from ShN. of Z.’s 
conversion of V., and his history). 

Abul-Paraj, p. 384 (Messianic). 

Khalil Sufi, pp. 385, 421 (Jamasp = Daniel; the Persian language). 

Sad-dar, p. 433 seq. (gives a Latin translation). 

Al-Makin, p. 529 (Z. contemporary with Smerdis; Z. institutes a communion). 
Eutychius, see Appendix II., p. 168 above. 

3. The Mujmal al-Tawarikh (a.d. 1126, author unknown). Ex- 
traits du Modjmal al-Teivarikh , relatifs d Phistoire de la Perse , traduits 
par Jules Mohl (Journal Asiatique , tome xi. pp. 136, 258, 320, Paris, 
1841). This work is later than Tabari, Hamzah, and Firdausi. The 
author makes use of Hamzah. The special pages which are of 
interest in connection with Zoroaster are the following: p. 147 
(chronology), 160 (Lohrasp), 161 (Gushtasp), 162-163 (Bahman, 
Humal, Darab, Dara, Sikander), 333 (the reign of Gushtasp, war 
with Arjasp). 

4. Barbier de Meynard Dictionnaire giographique , historique et 
littdraire de la Perse et des Contries adjacentes , extrait du Mddjem 
elrBouldan de Yaqout , Paris, 1861. Zoroaster is especially men¬ 
tioned in the following articles, which should be consulted, and 
quotations have already been made from them: pp. 26, 85 Ourmiah , 
p. 33 Oustounaioend , p. 367 Schiz , p. 514-515 Mah-Dinar (orig. Din- 
Zeraduscht). 

Important information further illustrating the subject may be 
found under the following heads in the same translation from 
Yakut (the list, however, not complete): p. 27 Erwend , Elvend , 63 
Iran , 75 Badeghis , 80 Bamian , Bamin , 86 Balchdjermian , 100, Bost 
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(in Seistan), 106 Bosht (mentions Vishtasp), 107 Boschtenfurousch (for 
Vishtasp), 112 Balkh (for Lohrasp), 124 Behistoun , 167 Djounbond, 
Gounbed (for Isfendiar), 183 Djeihoun (Jlhun, Oxus), 197 Klioragdn 
(anc. Pers. kings), 224, 236 Debawend, Demaw end, 251 Dinewer, 268 
Rouian, 272 Riwend, 273 Rey, Rat (but Z. is not mentioned), 280 
Zaboulistdn (Rustam), 284 Zerd (mt.), 300 Sebeldn (mt., but Z. is not 
mentioned), 300-305 Sedjestan, Seistan , 367 Schiz, 413 Farmed , 464 
(Kumish), 467 Qohendez (qu. Ay. Kanha Daeza ?), 469 Kaboul , 
471 Karidn (Magian pyraea), 477 JKoiwr (no mention of Vishtasp), 
489 Kouschtasfi (mentions Vishtasp), 489 Keschmer (no mention of Z. 
or V.), 569 Noubehar (temple at Balkh). 

5. Iskandar 1STamah. Sketch of the Codex of Iskandar Namah, 
Nizami, in Catalogo della Biblioteca Naniana , Assemani, vol. i. pp. 
112-122, esp. 119 seq. Division xv. (Lohrasp, contemporary of 
Jeremiah and Daniel; at his time lived Zardusht, but Abulfaraj 
makes him flourish under Cambyses; Lohrasp reigned 120 years). 
Division xvi. Vishtasp and Zoroaster (doctrines of Zoroaster; Vish¬ 
tasp reigned about 120 years; in his time lived Socrates of Greece, 
and Jamasp the Persian Philosopher). Divisions xvii.-xx. (sketch 
of following reigns down to Iskandar). 

6. 'Ulama-I Islam, a Persian work in prose. This treatise of the 
twelfth century a.d. deals rather with a vision of Zardusht and with 
eschatology. It is accessible in English and in German: Wilson, 
Parsi Religion , pp. 560-563, Plma-i-Islam translated; Vullers, Frag- 
mente ilber Zoroaster , pp. 43-67, Ulemai Islam iabersetzt. See also 
comment by Wilson, Parsi Religion , p. 135, and Anqnetil du Perron, 
Zend-Avesta, ii. p. 339, West, in Grundriss der iran. Philol. ii. 123. 

7. Dasatir. This curious collection, with its commentary, pro¬ 
fesses to be old; but it is criticised adversely by Wilson, Parsi 
Religion , pp. 411-412. It is quoted by the Dabistan. Some selec¬ 
tions, with commentary, from the chapter on Zarduslit J s philoso¬ 
phy are added here from the only edition with translation that is 
accessible. The spelling of the edition is preserved practically 
unchanged, but with a few corrections of accents. The title of the 
edition reads : The Desatir or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian 
Prophets; in the Original Tongue; together with the Ancient Persian 
Version of the Pifth Sasan; carefully published by Mulla Bin Piruz 
Kaus. With English translation. 2 vols. Bombay, 1818. 

Dasatir, p. 120, § 42. ‘Now a Wise Man, named Ti&nur, 1 will 

1 Tutianush, Pers. 
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come from Nurakh 1 in order to consult thee concerning the real 
nature of things/ 

§ 43. * I will tell thee what he asketh, and do thou answer (his 
questions ) before he putteth them/ 

Commentary. — ‘ It is said that when the fame of the excellence of the nature 
of Zertusht had spread all over the world, and when Isfendi&r went round the 
world, erected fire-temples, and raised domes over the fires ; the wise men of 
Yunan selected a sage named Tfiti^nush, who at that time had the superiority- 
in acquirements over them all, to go to Irk and to enquire of Zertusht concern¬ 
ing the real nature of things. If he was puzzled and unable to answer, he could 
be no real prophet; hut if he returned an answer, he was a speaker of truth. 
When the Yun&n! Sage arrived at Balkh, GushtSsp appointed a proper day, on 
which the Mobeds of every country should assemble ; and a golden chair was 
placed for the Yun§,nl Sage. Then the heloved of Yezd£n, the prophet Zertusht 
advanced into the midst of the assembly. The Yun&ni Sage on seeing that 
chief said, “ This form and this gait cannot lie, and nought but truth can proceed 
from them.” He then asked the day of the prophet’s nativity. The prophet of 
God told it. He said, “ On such a day and under such a fortunate star a deceiver 
cannot be born.” He next enquired into his diet and mode of life. The prophet 
of God explained the whole. The Sage said, “ This mode of life cannot suit an 
impostor.” The prophet of Yezdan then said to him : “ I have answered you the 
questions which you have put to me ; now, retain in your mind what the famed 
Yun£Lni Sages directed you to enquire of Zertusht and disclose it not; but listen 
and hear what they ask ; for God hath informed me of it, and hath sent his word 
unto me to unfold it.” The Sage said, “ Speak.” Thereupon the prophet Zertusht 
ordered the scholar to repeat the following texts: ’ 

Dasat. p. 121, § 44. 1 The friend of acuteness will say unto thee, 
The Nurakh 2 Sages ask, What use is there for a prophet in this 
world ? ? 

[Here follow a number of the supposed questions that will be 
asked, and then a prophecy is made of Vishtasp and an account 
given of how the Avesta came into the hands of Alexander the 
Great.] 

Dasat. p, 123, §§ 58-59. [The sacred book of the Iranians is 
referred to in the text and the commentary says, among other 
things]: 

Commentary. — 1 That book is the inspired volume which the prophet of God, 
Zertusht, asked of God that he should send down as his book for the purpose 
of advice; that when the time of Sekander should arrive, the Destfirs might 
exhibit it, and he being gratified with it, become more attached to the faith of 
the Pure. Yezdan, approving of the request of his prophet, sent down a part of 

1 Yunan, Pers. ; that is, Greece. 2 Yunan, Pers. 
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his word in the form of an Advice to Sekander ; and the King ( i.e . Gusht£sp) 
placed it, sealed with the seals of the DestHrs, in the Treasury. When 
Sekander gained the ascendency in Iran, Peridukht Roushenek and the Destfirs 
delivered that volume into his hands. He read it, applauded the religion of 
Ah&d (on which be blessings), praised the greatness of Zertusht and the truth 
of that Religion, and commanded the Moheds that they should make that hook 
a portion of the Des^tir. That sacred volume is known under the name of 
Sekander, as it is for his instruction that it was revealed to Zertusht; and the 
beginning of it is, “In the name of the Giver of Knowledge Mezd&m.” ’ 

Dasat. p. 125, § 64. ‘0 prophet and friend! Hertush son of 
Heresfetm&d! When Senkerakas 1 arrived, he was turned into the 
right road by one fershem of the Navissha, 2 and returned back into 
Azend.’ 3 

Commentary. — ‘ Chengereng£cheh was a sage renowned for his acuteness 
and wisdom, and the Moheds (wise-men)of the earth gloried in being his scholars. 
When he heard of the greatness of the prophet of Yezd£n, Zertusht the son of 
Isfentem&n, he came to Iran with the intention of overturning the Good Religion. 
When he reached Balkh, before he had dropped a single word from his tongue, 
and before he had asked a single question, the prophet of Yezd&n, Zertusht, said 
into him, “Commit not to your tongue what you have in your heart, but keep it 
secret.” He then addressed a Sage who was his disciple, saying, “ Read to him 
one section (Nisk) of the Awesta.” In this blessed section of the Awesta were 
found the questions of Chengerengacheh with the answers, which He (God) 
himself had communicated to the prophet ; forewarning him, that such a person, 
of such a name would come ; that his first question would be this , and that the 
answer was to be so. When Chengerengdcheh saw this miracle, he was con¬ 
verted to the Good Faith, and returning to the land of Hind remained steady 
in this blessed religion. May Yezdan the Bountiful grant to us and our friends 
this best of Faiths ! 7 

Dasat. p. 126, § 65. ‘Now a Brahman named Bir&s 4 will come 
from Azend very wise, insomuch that there are few such persons on 
earth ! 9 

§ 66. ‘He, in his heart, intendeth to ask of thee, first, Why is not 
Mezd&m the immediate maker of all things having being ? * 

§ 67. ‘Say thou unto him; Mezdam is the Maker of all things ; 
and used the medium of no instrument in bestowing existence on 
the Chief of Angels; but in regard to all other existence he made 
use of an in strum ent.* 

1 Chengerengacheh, Pers. s Hind, Pers. 

2 By one Nisk (i.e. Nask or section) * BiSs, Pers. Undoubtedly the cele- 

of the Awesta, Pers. brated Vi&s or Vy&sa. 
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Commentary . — 4 The First Intelligence received being from the Bestower of 
Being without the intervention of any instrument; while all other beings received 
existence by the intervention of instruments and media. 1 

[Here a long series of questions and answers are given to Zoroaster 
so as to prepare him. The text then continues as follows.] 

Page 143, § 162. f When you have expounded this matter to him, 
he will become of the true faith, and be converted to your religion/ 

Commentary. — 4 It is said that when Bi^s, the Hindi, came to Balkh, Gush- 
t&sp sent for Zertusht, and informed the prophet of Yezd£n of that wise man’s 
coming. The prophet said, 44 May Yezdan turn it to good ! ” The Emperor then 
commanded that the Sages and Mobeds should be summoned from all countries. 
When they were all assembled, Zertusht came from his place of Worship; and 
Bi£s, also having joined the assembly, said to the prophet of Yezd&n ; 44 0 Zer¬ 
tusht, the inhabitants of the world, moved by the answers and expounding of 
Secrets given to Chengereng&cheh, are desirous to adopt thy religion. I have 
heard, moreover, of many of thy miracles.. I am a Hindi man, and, in my own 
country, of unequalled knowledge. I have in my mind several secrets, which I 
have never entrusted to my tongue, because some say that the Ahermans (devils) 
might give information of them to the idolaters of the Aherman faith : so no 
ear hath heard them, except that of my heart. If, in the presence of this assem¬ 
bly, you tell me, one after another, what those secrets are that remain on my 
mind, I will he converted to your faith. Shet Zertusht said, 0 Bias, Yezdan 
communicated to me your secrets, before your arrival. He then mentioned the 
whole in detail from beginning to end. When Bias heard, and asked the mean¬ 
ing of the words , and had them explained 1 to him, he returned thanks to Yezd&n 
and united himself to the Behdin, after which he returned back to Hind.’ 

§ 163. ' In the name of Mezdam! 0 Zertusht! my prophet! 

After thee shall Simkendesh 2 appear, and afterwards the First Sasan, 
the prophet, shall come and make thy Book known by a translation/ 

§ 164. 1 And no one but he shall know the meaning of my words/ 

Commentary. — 4 Hence it was that Shet S&s£n made an interpretation of the 
Book of Shet Zertusht agreeably to its sense.’ 

8. Dabistan (Persian) gives an account of the Persian religion, 
and of Zoroaster, and it has often been quoted above. This is 
accessible in Shea and Troyer’s translation: The Dabistan or School 
of Manners , translated from the original Persian, by D. Shea and 
A. Troyer, Paris, 1843, vol. i. pp. 211-253. 

9. Sources like the Shah Hamah, Zartusht Hamah, Cangranghacah 

1 Since they were spoken in a Persian language which he did not understand. 

2 Sekander. 
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Namah and Mirkhond, have been sufficiently discussed above. For 
titles and editions of other Persian works on Zoroastrianism, refer¬ 
ence may be made to West’s Appendix, The Modern-Persian Zoroas- 
trian Literature of the Parsis in the Ghrundriss der iran. Philol. ii. 

122-129. 


IV 

Allusion to Zoroaster in the Snorra Edda Preface 

[Reprinted, with unimportant omissions, from my Notes on Zoroaster and 
the Avesta , in Proceedings AOS., March, 1894, vol. xvi. pp. cxxvi.-viii.] 

In the preface to the Younger Edda there is a passage relating to 
Zoroaster which is perhaps worth recording among the allusions to 
his name found in non-Oriental literature. The preface to the Snorra 
Edda, after giving a brief sketch of the history of the world down 
to the time of Noah and the Flood, proceeds to an account of the 
Tower of Babel and the dispersion of the races through the confu¬ 
sion of tongues. Foremost among the builders of the tower was 
Zoroaster; the text adds that he became king of the Assyrians, and 
that he was the first idolater. In consequence of the confusion of 
tongues he was known by many names, but chief among these was 
Baal or Bel. 

The text Edda Snorra Sturlusonar, formali 2, ed. Jdnsson, p. 5, is here given 
for convenience of future reference : Ok sd , er fremstrvar, het Zoroastres ; hann 
hid, fyrr enn hann gret, er hann Jcom i veroldina; enn forsmithir voru II ok 
LXX, ok svd margar tungur hafa sithan dreifst um veroldina, eptir thv% sem 
risarnir skiptust sithan til landa, ok thjothirnar fjolguthust. I thesum sama 
stath var gjor ein hin agcetasta borg ok dregit af nafni stopulsins, ok kollut 
Babilon . Ok sem tungnaskiptit var orthit , thd fjolguthust svd nofnin man- 
nanna ok annara hluta, ok sjd sami Zoroastres hafthi mbrg nofn; ok thd at 
hann undirstoethi, at hans of si vceri Icegthr of sagthri smith, thd fcerthi hann sik 
tho fram til veraldligs metnathar , ok let taka sik til konungs yfir morgum 
thjothum Assindrum. Af honum hofst skurthgotha villa; ok sem hann var 
bldtathr, var hann kallathr Baal; thann kollum ver Bel; hann hafthi ok mdrg 
onnur nofn. Enn sem nofnin fjolguthust, thd tyndist meth thi sannleikrinn. 

5 (p. 7). Ok af thessu hofst onnur villa milium Kritarmanna ok Mace - 
doniorum, svd sem hin fijrri methal Assiriorum ok Kaldeis af Zordastre. 

This may he rendered: 4 He who was the foremost (builder of the tower) 
was called Zoroaster; he laughed before he cried when he came into the world. 
But there were (in all) seventy-two master-builders ; and so many tongues have 
since spread throughout the world, according as the giants afterwards were 
scattered over the land and the nations multiplied. In this same place was 
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built a most renowned town, and it derived its name from the tower, and was 
called Babylon. And when the confusion of tongues had come to pass, then 
multiplied also the names of men and of other things; and this same Zoroaster 
had many names. And although he well understood that his pride was humbled 
by the said work, nevertheless he pushed his way on to worldly distinction, and 
got himself chosen king over many peoples of the Assyrians. Prom him arose 
the error of graven images (i.e. idolatry) ; and when he was sacrificed unto, he 
was called Baal; we call him Bel; he had also many other names. But, as the 
names multiplied, so was the truth lost withal.’ 

5. l (Prom Saturn) there arose another heresy among the Cretans and Mace¬ 
donians, just as the above mentioned error among the Assyrians and Chaldseans 
arose from Zoroaster.’ 

This passage is interesting for several reasons. 

First, it preserves the tradition elsewhere recorded regarding Zoro¬ 
aster’s having laughed instead of having cried when he was born 
into the world. [This has already been discussed above, p. 27.] 

Second, the two allusions here connecting Zoroaster with Assyria, 
Chaldaea, and Babylon are to be added to those references which 
associate his name also with these places (e.g. consult Windischmann, 
Zor. Studien , p. 303 seq.) ; or again they are to be placed beside the 
statement of the Armenian Moses of Khorene, Thomas ArzrounI 
and others who make Zoroaster a contemporary of Semiramis, and 
appointed by her to be ruler of Nineveh and Assyria. (See Spiegel, 
Eranische AlterthumsJcunde , 1. 682 [and the quotation of the passage 
in this Appendix].) 

Third, in connection with the reputed multiplicity of names of 
Zoroaster, and the association of his name with Baal , Bel , attention 
might be called to the citation in the Syro-Arabic Lexicon of Bar 
*Ali (c. a.d. 832) s.v. Balaam , ‘ Balaam is Zardosht, the diviner of 
the Magians’ (cf. Gottheil, References , in the Drisler Classical 
Studies ). 
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NOTES ON SCULPTURES SUPPOSED TO REPRESENT 
ZOROASTER 

There is a supposition that we are not wholly without some 
representation of the personal appearance of Zoroaster, at least 
according to the conception which prevailed in Sassanian times. 
One sculptured image, in particular, has been supposed to represent 
in effigy an ideal of the great Master. It is also stated that there is 
a picture of Zoroaster in a fire-temple at Yezd, which is said to be 
taken from an old sculpture that exists at Balkh. This tradition, 
together with other facts and material on the subject of por¬ 
traiture of Zoroaster, is given in the following pages. The modern 
Zoroastrians themselves can doubtless add much more valuable infor¬ 
mation on this interesting subject. It is hoped that they will do so. 

(a) In the first place we may refer to a very old tradition on the 
subject of an effigy of Zoroaster ; this is found in the Syriac work 
called the ( Oration of Meliton the Philosopher; who was in the 
presence of Antoninus Caesar, and bade the same Caesar know God/ 
etc. This interesting allusion is quoted by Gottheil, References to 
Zoroaster (p. 27), from the translation of Cureton, Spicilegium Syrian 
cum , London, 1855, p. 44, cf. p. 91, n. 36; it mentions an ‘ image of 
Orpheus, a Thracian Magus; and Hadran is the image of Zaradusht, 
a Persian Magus.’ The special point of importance is that it shows 
the existence of a tradition as to a representation of Zoroaster. 

(b) E. G. Browne, in his valuable work, A Year amongst the Per¬ 
sians, London, 1893, p. 374, describes a visit which he paid to three 
Zoroastrian fire-temples at Yezd. The third temple which he men¬ 
tions, serves as a theological college for training youths for the priest¬ 
hood, and it contains a relic of interest. On the walls of one of the 
rooms of this building, Dr. Browne saw a picture which attracted his 
notice, or to use the words of his own description (p. 374) : f A pict¬ 
ure of Zoroaster (taken, as Ardashir [the host and guide] told me, 
from an old sculpture at Balkh), and several inscriptions on the walls 
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of the large central room, were the only other points of interest 
presented by the building/ It would be highly interesting if we 
could secure a copy of this portrait or of its reputed original at 
Balkh, because this would best represent the modern Zoroastrian tra¬ 
ditional idea of the appearance of the great High Priest. Possibly 
we may obtain it. The mention of Balkh, moreover, is interesting if 
this be a different representation from the supposed effigy at Takht-i 
Bostan. Should this be the case, and the location of the sculptured 
figure be found to be at the old temple Nubahar, we should have a 
new proof of the traditional association of Zoroaster’s name with 
Balkh. 

(c) The modern Parsi historian Dosabhai Pramji Karaka, whose 
work, History of the Parsis , London, 1884, is indispensable to stu¬ 
dents of Zoroastrianism in our day, presents in his second volume 
(ii. 146) an idealized colored portrait of the founder of the Paith, 
which is here reproduced (see Figure I.), without the coloring, how¬ 
ever. The portrait is evidently based upon the sculptures next to 
be described, and it has the value of giving the Parsi conception 
directly. 

(d) The Takht-i Bostan Sculpture. Not far distant from Behis- 
tan, and near the city of Kermanshah (see Map, — square Be), in the 
valley of Takht-i Bostan or Tek-i Bostan, on a hillside, is to be 
found a series of six historic bas-reliefs. The sixth or last of these 
bas-reliefs comprises a group of four sculptured figures, reproduc¬ 
tions of which are presented below, being based upon the copies 
found in Sir Robert Ker Porter, Travels in Georgia , Persia , Armenia , 
etc., London, 1822, vol. ii. 191; Flandin et Coste, Voyage en Perse , i. 
Planche 14, texte p. 6; George Rawlinson, The Seventh Oriental 
Monarchy , London, 1876, p. 64 j K. D. Flash, Ancient Persian 
Sculptures , Bombay, 1889, p. 211; and especially the photographic 
copy of de Morgan, Mission Scientifique en Perse , Paris, 1894, vol. ii. 
plate xxxiv. p. 104-5; vol. iv. plate xxxv. p. 310-11. The photo¬ 
graph of the sculpture taken by M. de Morgan is so interesting that 
it seems appropriate to make it accessible to those who cannot con¬ 
sult the valuable original work. A brief description of the possible 
subject of this four-fold group, which, unfortunately, bears no 
inscription, is not out of place here. 

Sir R. K. Porter (p. 191) records that this rock-sculptured group 
is called by the natives ‘The Four Calendars,’ but he does not 
explain why the name is given (see Figures II. and III.). He regards 

v 
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the figure on the extreme left (or to the right as we face the picture) 
as the god Ormazcl presenting the ring or emblem of sovereignty to 
Ardashlr Babagan, who stands in the centre of the group, ‘ and both 
are trampling upon a similar royally-habited figure symbolical of 
the fallen ArsacidaB.’ Of the fourth or remaining figure, the one in 
which we are particularly interested, Sir Ker Porter says (p. 192): 

< The personage to the right of the centre figure [or to the left as 
we face the group] is of rather a singular appearance. His head 
is protected by a similar kind of cap, but without the ball, and with 
the extraordinary addition of a circle of rays blazing round his head 
and down to below his shoulders. He holds in both hands a fluted 
staff, or sceptre, of great length. The rest of his vesture nearly 
resembles that of the murally crowned figure. He stands upon a 
plant, not unlike a sunflower, the stalk of which is short and thick, 
and curved down into a lower part of the rock. The prostrate 
person is greatly mutilated; but his pearl-wreath, collar, and sword 
show that his consequence was not inferior to the two who trample 
on him. . . . The radiated personage [the one under discussion] 
may either be a personification of the Mithratic religion restored 
by him [i.e. by Ardashlr, the central figure]; which the sunbeams 
round the head and the full-blown flower rising under their in¬ 
fluence at his feet, seem to typify; or the figure may be meant for 
the glorified Zoroaster himself; some Persian writers ascribing to 
him the reflected honor of that god-like attribute. The altar-plat¬ 
form near this bas-relief, and also the source of the river (two 
sacred Mithratic appendages), support the idea that this sculpture 
contains more than human images.’ 

Sir John Malcolm, History of Persia , new edition, London, 1829, 
vol. i. p. 545 (cf. earlier edition i. 258), speaks of the two figures 
with the circle or ring as f two sovereigns upon a prostrate Bom an 
soldier;’ and he adds: ( A figure supposed to be the prophet Zoro¬ 
aster stands by their side; his feet rest upon a star, and his head is 
covered with a glory or crown of rays.’ And he adds in a foot-note: 
( I am informed by the Parsees, or Guebres, that in almost all the 
paintings or sculptures that represent Zoroaster he is always distin¬ 
guished by a crown of rays, or glory, as I have described.’ This 
shows, at least, the prevalence of a tradition that representations of 
Zoroaster were thought to be not uncommon, whatever we may 
think on the subject. Flandin also believed the radiated figure to 
be Zoroaster (Voyage en Perse de MM. Flandin et Coste, i. 442, 
Kelation de Voyage, Paris, 1851). 




Figure II 

A Sculpture at Takht-i Bostan 
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Edward Thomas, Sasscmian Inscriptions , in the Journ. of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Gt. Brit, and Ireland , new series, vol. iii. p. 267, 
n. 3, London, 1868 (= Early Sassanian Inscriptions , Seals and Coins , 
p. 27, London, Triibner, 1868), argues that the figure with the rays 
and staff represents the god Ormazd, and he bases his identification 
upon an acknowledged representation of Ormazd in a Haksh-i 
Rustam bas-relief (op. cit. p. 269). 1 As for the rays, he adds in a 
note that a similar form is given to Ormazd J s headgear in a coin of 
Hormisdas II. The other two figures in our group he regards, as 
do others, to be the representation of Ardashlr presenting the crown 
of Iran to his son Shapur. 2 

Canon George Rawlinson (op. cit. p. 64) agrees with Thomas that 
the radiated figure is Ormazd, not Zoroaster; that the other two are 
Ardashlr and Shapur, and that the prostrate figure represents ‘ either 
Artabanus or the extinct Parthian monarchy, probably the former; 
while the sunflower upon which Ormazd stands, together with the 
rays that stream from his head, denote an intention to present him 
under a Mithraic aspect, suggestive to the beholder of a real latent 
identity between the two great objects of Persian worship/ Pro¬ 
fessor Rawlinson, therefore, like Thomas, is not of the same opinion 
as those who presume that the figure represents Zoroaster. Simi¬ 
larly also, M. Dieulafoy, Suse, iv. 409, and Curzon, Persia , i. 563. 

The Parsi scholar, Kawasjee Dinshah Kiash, who visited Takht-i 
Rostan in 1878 and sketched the group, gives, in his serviceable 
book (The Ancient Persian Sculptures , p. 212), an interesting tradition 
regarding this bas-relief which seems not to be recorded by other 
writers on the subject. But first we may notice the details that he 
gives concerning the special figure, which, like the other effigies, 
stands about seven feet in height. ‘The head of the first figure 
[the one we are discussing] is covered up with a piece of cloth, and 
a serpach flows down the back. He is clad in a short, plain coat, 
and wears a belt. He holds in both hands a club three feet long 
and three inches thick. The rays of the sun shine direct upon his 
head, and a star glitters beneath him/ Kiash next notes that some 
scholars call this a ‘sunflower 7 rather than a star, and he further 
describes the other three figures of the group. Then follows the 
interesting tradition: — 

1 Some notes on sculptured images 2 On the subject of Ardashir and 
of Ormazd will appear in my article his history, see Darab D. P. Sanjana, 
on Ormazd in The Monist, Chicago, Kdrndme i Artakhshir i Papakan , new 
Dec., 1898. ed., Bombay, 1896. 
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1 Owing to the deficiency in the inscription, tradition says : “ The first figure 
with the club is that of Prophet Zoroaster, the second is that of Gustasp, the 
fifth king of the Kayanian dynasty, the third is that of his son, the mighty 
Asphandiar [Isfendiar], who had established the Zoroastrian religion through 
the whole of Persia, and the last is that of Arjasp, the grandson of Afrasiab 
of Tooran, or Tartary. The circlet shows that the whole world is in their 
possession.” ’ 

He tlien adds : ‘ The above tradition, I believe, is taken from the 
Shah Haineh. The Persians take great pride in speaking of their 
by-gone kings. Ancient and modern writers contradict these state¬ 
ments, and doubtless the figures were not sculptured by the Kayanian 
kings, but by Ardeshir Babighan, the first ruler of the last dynasty 
of the Zoroastrians.* Mr. Kiash goes on to say he agrees with the 
view that the sculpture is of Sassanian origin, that the second and 
third figures apparently represent Ardashir and Shapur I., and the 
dead figure is emblematical of the downfall of the Parthian dynasty. 
As to the first only is he in doubt, ‘ as it is of peculiar construction 
and differs from others I have seen in different parts of Persia. 
On comparing it with the two figures holding clubs at Hacksh-i- 
Rajab (op. cit. p. 112) and Hacksh-i-Roostum (p. 121), both the 
dress and crown differ. I am unable to give the name of any reli¬ 
gious personage or celestial being, but simply state that it must be 
a sign of the Mithraic religion. According to the opinion of my 
co-travellers, it is believed to be a form of the Prophet Zoroaster.* 

Whatever may be the origin and worth of the ‘ tradition' which 
Mr. Kiash quotes as connecting the figures with Vishtaspa and his 
contemporaries, it certainly is very interesting in connection with 
Chapter X. and the characters who act in the drama of the Holy 
War, especially Arjasp, the foeman of the Faith, with whom we 
have become sufficiently acquainted. The statement which the 
Parsi writer records of the opinion of his co-travellers to the effect 
that the figure is that of the Prophet Zoroaster, shows, like kindred 
statements, a preponderance of traditional authority on the side of 
the Zoroastrians, at least, in identifying this figure with their 
Prophet. Everything of that kind has its weight and importance 
when we enter upon the question of such identifications or endeavor 
to interpret sculptured remains. 

The evidence on the subject of this particular sculpture, as we 
look it over, seems to be about evenly balanced. Tradition appar¬ 
ently favors the identification of the effigy with Zoroaster; the 
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more technical scholarly opinion of recent times, on the other hand, 
seems rather to regard the figure as a representation of Ormazd. 
The claim to Mithraic characteristics is not so easy to recognize. 
This much may be said in favor of tradition, that the figure would 
answer well to the glorified image, with ‘ dazzling wand ’ and ‘lus¬ 
trous glory ’ around the head, which is the guise under which the 
Zoroastriau writer of the Zartusht Hamah, in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, describes the vision of the Prophet’s appearance (see Wilson, 
Par si Religion , p. 481). It is to be regretted that M. de Morgan (iv. 
310; observe his note) does not especially discuss the figure. For 
the sake of sentiment we should, perhaps, best like to imagine that 
the whole group really represents a Sassanian conception of a scene 
from the Holy War of Zoroastrianism, in which the great High 
Priest figured so prominently, and to which Kiash alludes in his 
‘tradition’; but, after all, we should have to acknowledge that this 
is due, perhaps, to our sentiment and fancy. 1 

The whole subject of the portraiture of Zoroaster requires further 
investigation. 2 Much will doubtless be added on this question from 
time to time. 3 Let us hope especially that additional information 


1 Murray’s Handbook of Asia Minor, 
Transcaucasia , Persia, etc., London, 
1895, p. 327, merely gives the common 
statement that this is a, 4 Sassanian 
panel, which is supposed to represent 
the investiture of Shapur I. with part of 
the kingdom, by his father, Ardeshlr.’ 

2 A figure has been published as a 
portrait of Zoroaster in Dr. Wallace 

Wood’s Hundred Greatest Men , p. 125, 
London, 1885, but I have not been 

able to find authority for attributing 
the likeness to Zoroaster. It repre¬ 
sents the head of a grave-faced priest 
and counsellor, with the familiar mitre¬ 
shaped pontifical head-covering of Sas¬ 
sanian times. On p. 496 of the volume, 
a note is added that the figure is copied 
from a bas-relief at Persepolis. Men¬ 
tion is made of Thomas, Early Sas¬ 
sanian Inscriptions. The portrait is 
reproduced as a frontispiece to an ar¬ 
ticle on Mazdaism in the Open Court , 
xi. 129, Chicago, 1897. In a follow¬ 


ing number of The Open Court , xi. 
378, a Parsi, N. P. Bilimoria, writes 
that the portrait was new to him and 
to his co-religionists. As an ideal it 
is good; but it seems to lack traditional 
authority. I may learn more about it. 

3 At the moment when I am send¬ 
ing the final proof-sheets to the press, 
there arrives from my friend Professor 
Charles R. Lanman, of Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, a prospectus of an important 
work just issued by Mr. Quaritch of 
London, and the Harvard Library 
kindly forwards to me the magnificent 
facsimile. It is entitled A Florentine 
Picture- Chronicle by Maso Finiguerra , 
and it is a reproduction of a fifteenth 
century folio of Italian drawings now 
in the British Museum. Among these 
drawings are 4 14. Zoroaster,’ 4 49. Oro- 
masdes raising the Dead,’ and 4 60. Hos- 
tanes.’ The ‘Zoroaster’ is a typical 
magician with books of black art and 
imps rather than an antique sage. 
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or suggestion on this special theme may be obtained particularly 
from the Zoroastrians themselves. Any material that can be found 
to throw more light on the problem will be welcomed. The subject 
is one that is worthy of earnest consideration because it stands, in a 
certain manner, for an ideal. I shall be glad if these notes have 
contributed anything by drawing attention to this interesting theme 
for research. And with these words I close the book, adding only 
a line which the Pahlavi scribes of old liked to add in the colophon: 


Frajaft pavan drut va sdtih va rdmisn. 
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[The numbers refer to the pages] 


A 

Abbasabad, 216. 

Abdias, text quoted, 257-269. 

Abode of Yishtaspa, 58. 

Abulfaraj, 167. 

Abulfeda, 201. 

Achaemenians, 134, 160, 172, 219. 

Adarhaijan, 17, 38, 39, 40, 48, 49, 96, 
168, 171, 192, 193-201 (especially as 
Z.’s birthplace), 220-221. See also 
Atropatene, Atur-patakan, and Air- 
yana Yaejah. 

Adharjushnas, 198. 

JEneas of Gaza, text quoted, 248. 

Aevatak river, 40, 41. 

Afer, text quoted, 245. 

Aganaces or Azonaces, teacher of Z., 
30. 

Agathias, 6n. 6 ; 12 ; text quoted, 248. 

Age of Zoroaster, 15 and Appendix II. 

Aharubo-stoto, 137. 

Ahmad al-Baladhuri, quoted, 198. 

Ahriman, flees at Z.’s birth, 27. See 
also Anra Mainyu. 

ahumbiS , 79 n. 2. 

Ahuna Yairya, 51. 

Ahura Mazda selects Z. as prophet, 27. 
See also 97, 171. 

Airyana Vaejah, 193, 196. See also 
Adarhaijan. 

Alran Yej. See Airyana Yaejah and 
Adarhaijan. 

Airyama Ishya, 97 n. 1. 

Akhtya, Akht, 44 n. 2; 84, 137, 181. 


Alak, home of the Spltamas, 24,192. 

Alblrunl, 7, 141, 161, 174. 

Alborz Mts., scene of a conference, 47. 

Alcuin, text quoted, 252. 

Alexander the Great, 134, 138, 139, 
158, 161, 162, 163, 181. 

Alexander Polyhistor, text quoted, 
233. 

Allusions to Z. in Arabic, etc., 280- 
286; in Snorra Edda, 286-287. 

*'A/*ap5os, 211. 

Ameretat confers with Z., 49. 

Ammianus Marcellinus, 167, 188, 207, 
213 ; text quoted, 244. 

Amshaspands, 41, 42; conferences with 
Z., 207. 

Amurdat. See Ameretat. 

Anathemas, quoted, 253. 

Ancestry of Z., 17 seq. 

Ancestral tree of Z., 19, 20. 

Ancient Persian Inscriptions, Z. not 
mentioned in, 5. 

Andariman, 109, 110. 

Anosh-adhar, 113. 

Anquetil du Perron, quoted, 85 and 
n. 3; 148; on Z.’s date, 175. 

Anra Mainyu, 51. 

Apocryphal literature, 4. 

Apocryphal New Testament, 97. 

Apostles of Z., 136 seq. 

Apuleius, 6 n. 6 ; 7 n. 5, n. 6; quoted, 
169 ; text quoted, 237. 

Apuscorus, 138. 

Arabic allusions to Z.’s date, 16, 161 
seq. ; to Z. in general, 281. 
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Arabic form Armiah, 197. 

Arahic sources of information as to 
Z., 6 et passim, 281. 

Arag, 192. 

Arak, home of the Spltamas, 24, 192. 

Aras, Araxes, 194 n. 2. 

Arastal, 54. 

Arasti, 20. 

Araxes, 221. 

Archangels come to Z., 41, 42, 65 seq., 
207. 

Archetype copy of Avesta, 76, 97, 
117, 224. 

Ardashlr, son of Vishtasp, 112, 115. 

Ardashir Dirazdast, 133, 173, 159, 
160. 

Arejat-aspa and Holy Wars, 103-105 ; 
leader of Hyaonians, 104; ultimatum 
to Vishtaspa, 107; invades Iran, 108 ; 
situation of his kingdom, 213; his 
two invasions of Iran, 214, 221-222. 
See also Arjasp. 

Aristotle, 8, 152 ; cited under Pliny 
and Diog. Laertius, 234, 241. 

Aristoxenus, cited under Origen, 240. 

Arjasp, 66 ; his warlike message, 108 ; 
second invasion of Iran, 118 seq .; 
date of defeat, 181 ; scene of bat¬ 
tles against Vishtasp, 218 ; possible 
sculptured representation of Arjasp, 
292. See also Arejat-aspa. 

Armaiti, 83. 

Armenian references to Z., 6. 

Armenian form of Z.’s name, 13. 

Armenian allusions to Z., translations, 
274-278. 

Armiah (Urmiah), 30, 197. 

Armiah. See also Jeremiah. 

Army of Arjasp, 109 seq.; of Vishtasp, 
109 seq. 

Arnij-hareda, 20 n. 3. 

Arnobius, 156, 187 ; text quoted, 242. 

Artashlr, religious monarch, 82, 133. 

Artavahishto, 128, 136. 

Arta Viraf, quoted, 157. 

Artaxerxes Longimanus, 134, 160. 

Arum. See Rum, 117. 


Arzrounl, Thomas, allusions to Z. 
quoted, 217, 276-278. 

Asbanbur, town, 59 n. 2. 

Ascoli, quoted, 149. 

Ashak, 22. 

Ashavahisht, 24. See also Asha Va- 
hishta. 

Asha Vahishta confers with Z., 47. 

Ashavahishto, 67. See also Asha 
Vahishta, Artavahishto. 

Ashta-aurvant, 103. 

Asia Minor, 84, 88. 

AsmS-hvanvat, 137. 

Asmok-khanvato, 137, 181. 

Asnavad Mt., 48, 100, 207. 

Asoka, 37. 

aspa , in names, 14 n. 1. 

aspanvar , 59 n. 2 ; 209. 

Assassins, 222. 

Astrampsychus, 138. 

Atash-gahs, 98, 101. 

Athenocles, text quoted. See Aga- 
thias, 249. 

Atropatene, 16, 22,141, 177,196, 211. 
See also Adarbaijan. 

Atur Burzhin Mitro, 100. 

Atur Parnbag, 99. 

Atur Gushnasp, 100. 

Atur-patakan, 192, 204. See also 
Adarbaijan, Airy ana Vaejah. 

Augustine, 188 ; text quoted, 246. 

Auharmazd. See Ahura Mazda. 

Auramazda, 171, 172. 

Aurvalta-dang, 39 n. 1 ; 43, 207. 

Aurvalto-dili, the Tur, 33. 

Aurvasara, 215 and n. 3. 

Aurvat-aspa, or Lohrasp, 78, 180 ; 
destroys Jerusalem, 91 n. 2; asso¬ 
ciated with Nebuchadnezzar, 162, 
209. 

Avaraoshtri, 22. 

Avesta and Zand, 7. 

Avesta, source of information, 5; arche¬ 
type copy written down by Jamasp, 
76, 97, 117, 224 ; as a sacred book, 
283-284. 

Ayuso, referred to, 149. 
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Azhi Dahaka, 11 n. 1; 52 n. 2. 

Azonaces or Aganaces, 30. 

B 

Baal, 157. 

Babylon and Jewish exile, 11; seat of 
tyranny, 11 n. 1. See also 90-92. 

Babylonian exile or captivity, 142,176. 

Bactria, 73, 141, 155, 160, 171, 177, 
184, 196 n. 1; as scene of Z.’s min¬ 
istry, 186-188, 208-218. See also 
220 seq. Compare likewise Balkh. 

Bactrian camel, 14 n. 1. 

Bactrian kingdom, 11. 

Bahman. See Vohuman, son of Spend- 
dat. 

Bahman Yasht, quoted, 214. 

Balaam, name associated with Z., 
15 n. 3 ; 157, 287. 

Balkh, 38, 86, 89, 130, 141, 199-201, 
283 ; Vishtaspa’s conversion at, 60 ; 
Vishtaspa at, 107 ; portrait of Z. re¬ 
puted to be at, 209, 289 seq. Com¬ 
pare likewise 116, 118, 119. See 
furthermore, 213, 214. 

Bapel, 91. See also Babylon. 

Baruch, 197 ; identified with Z., 30. 

Bar, 216. 

Bar ‘Ebhraya, quoted, 201. 

Bartholomae, cited, 14 n. 2. 

Bashutan. See Peshotanu. 

Basil, text quoted, 244. 

Bastavairi, a hero in first Holy War, 
105, 112, 113, 116, 121, 122. 

Bastvar. See Bastavairi. 

Battles, of first Holy War, 114 seq.; 
of second Holy War, 120 seq. ; be¬ 
tween Vishtaspa and Arejat-aspa, 
214, 218. 

Beh-Afrid, 72. 

Beidawi, cited, 220. 

Bendva, anathematized, 44. 

Berosos, cited by Agathias, 249. 

bharadvaja , 14. 

Bia-Pis, 211. 

Bias, Hindu sage (Vyasa), 88, 284-285. 

Bidrafsh, 109, 110, 111, 116. 


Binalud Kuh, 216. 

Biras, Bias, 284-285. 

Birjand, 215. 

Birth of Z., 26. 

Birthplace of Z., 16 seq. and App. II. 
Bishtasp. See Vishtaspa. 

Black horse, healed, 62. 

Blind man, healed, 94. 

Brahman Cangranghacah, 85. 
Brahmanical cord, 32 n. 2. 
Bratar-vakhsh. See Bratrok-resh. 
Bratrok-resh, Bratar-vakhsh, 28, 127- 
129 ; plots against Z., 31. 

Brisson, cited, 147. 

Brodbeck, referred to, 149. 

Browne, E. G., 288-289. 

Buddha, 1-2, 17, 18, 51, 140, 176, 177. 
Buddhism, 135. 

Buiti, 61. 

Bundahishn, quoted, 18-21, 123, 158, 
193, 216. 

Burnouf, cited, 148. 

Burzin-kurus, Z.’s teacher, 30. 

BurzhTn Mitro fire, 100, 216. 

Bust, 137. 

C 

Cabul, 99, 217. See also Kabul. 
Caecista, 195,197, 204. See Urumiah. 
Cakhshni or Cikhshnush, 18, 19, 
Cambyses, 167. 

Camel, in proper names, 14. 
Cangranghacah, 85-88, 209, 284. 
Cangranghacah Namah, 85-88, 209. 
cawraidhac, 87. 

Casartelli, quoted, 149; on Z.’s date, 
175. 

Caspian Sea, 207, 219, 220, 223 ; Z. in 
that region, 46; scene of Arejat- 
aspa’s sacrifice, 211, See also Vou- 
rukasha. 

Cassel, P., quoted, 149. 

Cassianus Bassus, text quoted, 249. 
Cave, in Z.’s religion, 34, 190, 194 n. 1. 
Cedrenus, 126. See Georgius Cedre- 
nus, 251. 
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Cephalion, cited, 12, 187 ; referred to 
by Georg. Syncell., 252. 

Chaldsean oracles, 259-273. 

Chares of Mitylene, 73, 220. 

Chariot, symbol of the religion, 135. 

Chavannes, M. Ed., on a Chinese allu¬ 
sion to Z., 279-280. 

Children of Z., 21. 

China, Z. in, 39. 

Chinese form of Z.’s name, 280. 

Chinese references to Z. in general, 6 
n. 2 ; given in translation, 278-280. 

Chinese reference for dating Z., 165. 

Chionitse, 213, 220-221. See also 
H'yaona. 

Christianity and Zoroastrianism, 1. 

Christ’s coming foretold, 98, 201. 

Chronicon Alexandrinum, 126, 190. 

Chronicon Paschale, 126, 190 ; quoted, 
251. 

Chronology of Persians, 172 seq. 

Chrysostomus, text quoted, 245. 

Church Fathers, comparison of Phi. 
literature to patristic writings, 5. 

Cicero, 7 n. 4, 5; quoted, 169. 

Cigav, 22. 

Cikhshnush or Cakhshni, 18, 19. 

Cist, 193 and n. 1 ; 204. 

Ciz, 197. See also Shiz. 

Classical references to Z. in general, 
6 and App. V. ; to Z.’s asceticism, 
34; to Z.’s date, 15, 152-157; to 
Z.’s native place, 186-191 ; to Z.’s 
death, 125 seq. 

Claudian, text quoted, 247. 

Clemens Alexandrinus, 6 n. 6 ; 7 n. 6 ; 
189; quoted, 169 ; text quoted, 240. 

Clemens Romanus, text quoted, 238. 

Clementine Homilies, 125,147. 

Clementine Recognitions, 125, 147. 

Comisene, 99. 

Comparison between Buddha and Zo¬ 
roaster, 1-2. 

Conferences with Archangels or Am- 
shaspands, 46-50, 207. 

Confucius, 1, 176. 

Conspiracy against Z., 62. 


Conversion of Vishtaspa, 56 seq. ; of 
the Brahman Cangranghacah, 85-88 ; 
of Lohrasp, 78 ; of Zarir, 78. 

Conversions in Greece, 88-89; in India, 
84 ; in Turan, 83. 

Convert, Z.’s first, 37. See also Maidh- 
yoi-maonha. 

Cotelerius, text quoted, 253. 

Country of Z. discussed, 182-205. 

Court of Vishtaspa, 74. 

Crusade, 210. 

Ctesias, 155,187 ; material in Diodorus 
Siculus, Georg. Syncell., 232, 252. 

Curzon, Hon. G. N., 39 n. 5; 216 
n. 2, 3. 

Cypress of Kishmar, 80, 217. 

Cyril, referred to, 169; text quoted, 
246. 

Cyrus, 91 n. 2 ; his name associated 
with Lohrasp, 209 ; his death, 177. 

D 

Dahistan, quoted, 58-59, 89-90 n. 5; 
163, 202, 285. 

Dadvo, 128. 

Dahak, 91. 

Daiti. See Daitya. 

Daitya, Daiti, Daitih, river, 40, 42, 45, 
49, 196-197, 221 ; suggested identifi¬ 
cation, 211. 

Dakiki, a thousand lines hy, incorpo¬ 
rated in the Shah Namah, 5 u. 2; 
mentioned, 109 ; drawn upon by Fir¬ 
dausi, 104, 208 ; end of quotation in 
Sh. N., 118. 

Dara, Darai, 158, 159, 161, 163. 

DarabD. P. Sanjana, on Z.’s date, 177. 

Daraja, 193, 195. See Dareja. 

Darbisht (?), 97, 224 n. 2. 

Darej. See Dareja. 

Dareja, Darej, river, 34, 49, 52, 193, 
196, 204. 

Darius, 167, 171; as Mazda-worship- 
per, 134. 

Darmesteter’s view of Z., 3 n. 1; D. 
quoted, 149. 
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Darshinika, 103. 

Daryai Rud, 195. 

Dasatir, text allusions quoted, 282-286. 

Date of Z., 14 seq. and App. II.; dis¬ 
cussed, App. II., 150-178. 

Davidson, Dr. T., 41 n. 3. 

Dayun (Seno), 137 n. 6. 

Death of Z., 119, 124 seq.; at Balkh, 
130. 

Demon, 8, 147 ; cited under Diogenes 
Laertius, 241. 

Departure (death) of Z., 128. 

Derivation of name Z., 147-149. 

Devadatta, 37. 

Development of Z.’s religion, 93 seq. 

Devdria, M. G., on a Chinese allusion 
to Z., 279-280. 

Devil-worshippers, 223. See also Yezi- 
dls. 

DInawar, 95. 

Dlnkart, as source for Z.’s life, 5; its 
account of miracles, 24 ; quoted, 24, 
41, 96, 107, 211 n. 3. 

Dio Chrysostom, 34 ; text quoted, 236. 

Diodorus of Eretria, cited by Origen, 
240. 

Diodorus Siculus, 12 ; text quoted, 232. 

Diogenes Laertius, 6 n. 6 ; 9, 154, 189 ; 
text quoted, 241. 

Disciples of Z., 98, 137. 

Doctor Faustus, parallel, 31. 

Dosabhai Framji Karaka, 33 n. 4. 

Dughdavo, Dukdav, Duktaubo, Dugh- 
du, Dughdova, i8, 25, 192, 199. 

Dughdu, see preceding. 

Duktaub, 25; see also preceding. 

Duncker, referred to, 220. 

Durasrobo, a Karap, 28 ; plots against 
Z., 31; his death, 32. 

E 

Early religious propaganda, 80 seq. 

Ecbatana, 11. 

Edda, Snorra, quoted, 6 n. 3 ; 157 ; text 
alluding to Z., 286-287. 

Elisseus, Armenian allusions to Z., 275. , 


Epiplianius of Constantia, 188; text 
quoted, 244. 

Era of Z. discussed, 150-178. 

Erezraspa, 136. 

Etymology of Z.’s name, 125-126 ; dis¬ 
cussed, 147-149. 

Eubulus, cited by Porphyrius, 242. 

Euchologion. See under Anathemas, 
253. 

Eudemus of Rhodes, cited by Diogenes 
Laertius, 242. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, 8, 152, 153 ; cited 
by Pliny and Diogenes Laertius, 234, 
242. 

Eusebius, 187-188 ; quoted, 156 ; text 
given, 243. 

Eutychius, quoted, 167-168. 

Events after Z.’s death, 133 seq. 

Exile of Jews, 11. 

Eznik, Armenian allusions to Z., 276. 

F 

Family of Z., 10-22. 

Faris (Persia), 200. 

Farmmad, 216. 

Farnbag fire, 99, 217, 222. 

Farshidvard, 112 n. 8; 116, 119, 120, 
214. 

Farvadin Yasht, gives list of converts, 
54. 

Ferghanah, 39, 200, 206. 

Ferldun, 199. 

Firdausi, 208, 210; author of Shah 
Namah, 6 ; draws on Daklki, 104 ; 
especially referred to, 109, 118, 208, 
210 . 

Fire of the priests, 99 ; of Z., 216. 

Fires, fire-temples, 98-100, 283 ; of Z., 
location, 222. 

Fire-worshippers in Shiz, 197. 

Floigl, on Z.’s date, 175. 

Florentine Picture-Chronicle, 293 n. 3. 

Form of Z.’s name, 12-13. 

Founder of the Magi, Z., 6. 

Fraoreta, 222. Cf. also Fravartish, 
Phraortes. 
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Frashaoshtra, name, 14 n. 1; 21, 22 ; 

as vizir, 76, 181; his death, 136. 
Frash-ham-vareta, 112 n. 8 ; 120 n. 1. 
Frashokara, Frasho-kareta, 112 n. 8. 
Frashoshtar, 77. See Frashaoshtra. 
Frata, 22. 

Fravartish, 141, 172, 222. See also 
Fraoreta, Phraortes. 
fravaH , 23, 24, 83, 141, 152. 
Frazdanava, 210, 211, 220, 221. 

Freni, daughter of Z., 21. 

Freno, 137. 

Froba, fire, 99. See Farnbag. 

Frobak, fire, 217. See Farnbag. 
Fryana, 83-84. 

G 

Gaevani, 22. 

Ganavat, 216. 

Gaotema, 177-178. 

Garami, 113, 115. 

Gathas, or Z. Psalms, 5, 23, 30, 38, 41, 
42, 44, 46, 54, 67, 69 n. 1 (references 
to Vishtaspa); 75, 83. 

Geiger, 104 n. 2; 186 n. 2; 213. 
Geldner, quoted, 2; view as to Z.’s 
date, 175. 

Genealogy of Z., 18. 

Geoponica, text quoted, 249. 

Georgius Cedrenus, 126. See also 
Chron. Pasch., 251. 

Georgius Hamartolus, 126. See also 
Chron. Pasch., 251, 254. 

Georgius Syncellus, 153, 154, 165, 190; 

text quoted, 262. 

Ghazni, 211. 

Gilan, rivers in, 211. 

Gilan territory, 213, 222. 

Glycas, 126 ; text quoted, 256. 

Goarius, text quoted, 253. 

Gobryas, purported Magian, 8. 
Gobryas, 138. 

Gospels, quoted, 23. 

Gospel, spread of, 80 seq. 

Gottheil, cited, 6 n. 1 et passim ; espe¬ 
cially 280. 

Grseco-Bactrian coins, 208. 


Gray, L. H., notes, 226, 259-261. 

Greece, 6, 7 ; G. and Iran, 11; relations 
with Iran, 90. 

Greek accounts of Z.’s death, 124 seq. 

Greek conversions, fabled, 88-90. 

Greek forms of Z.’s name, 12. 

Gregorius, cited by Michael Glycas, 
256. 

Gregory of Tours, 126,190; text quoted, 
250. 

Grehma, 44. 

Guardian Spirit. See/ravatf. 

Gumbadan, 118, 131. 

Gunabad, 216. 

Gurdoe, 121, 122. 

Gurgsar, 109, 110, 111. 

Gushasp. See Gushnasp. 

Gushnasp fire, 100. 

Gushtasp. See Vishtaspa. 

H 

Haecat-aspa, 18, 19, 75, 76. 

Ham, 125, 126, 157. 

Hamartolus, 126. See Georgius Hamar¬ 
tolus, 251, 254. 

Hamzah of Isfahan, quoted, 199, 224. 

Hanhaurvao, 22. 

Haoma appears to Z., 60. 

Haosrava, 215. 

Hara Berezaiti. See Alborz. 

Harlez, C. de, on Z.’s date, 175 ; view 
ou original home of Zoroastrianism, 
219-220. 

Haug, quoted, 148 ; on Z.’s date, 175. 

Haurvatat confers with Z., 49. 

Healing of a blind man by Z., 94. 

Hecatseus, cited by Hiog. Laert., 242. 

Hellanicus of Lesbos, cited by Georg. 
Syncell., 252. 

Heraclides Ponticus, 8 ; also cited by 
Plutarch, Anathemas, and Petrus 
Siculus, 236, 253. 

Herennius, or Philo of Byblus. See 
under Eusebius, 243. 

Hermippus, 152, 163; cited by Pliny, 
234; Diog. Laert., 242. 
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Hermodorus, 6 n. 6; his reputed Ma- 
giau studies, 90; cited by Diog. 
Iraert., 241. 

Herodotus, on Magi, 7 ; does not men¬ 
tion Z., 8 (see also 35,155) ; is cited 
by Georg. Syncell., 252. 

Hieronymus, text quoted, 245. 

Hilmend, 137 n. 5. 

Hilmend, Hermand, 212 n. 2. 

Hindus, 117. 

Hindus, converted, 84, 87. 

Hindustan, 117. 

Hirtb, Dr. F., on Z. in Chinese litera¬ 
ture, 278-279. 

Historical personage, Z. as such, 
3-4. 

Holy Communing Ones, 34, 194 n. 1; 
195. 

Holy War, first, 108 seq.; second, 120 
seq. 

Holy Wars, 103 seq. ; summarized, 122. 
See also 210, 213, 217. 

Horn. See Haoma. 

Home of Z., 16 seq., 193 seq. 

Hom-plant, fravaH in it, 25. 

Hom-water from Daitya, 41, 45. 

Horn, view cited, 218. 

Hosthanes (Ostanes), 138, 238, 243. 

Houtum-Schindler, quoted, 100, 215, 
216. 

Hrazdan, 211, 220 n. 5 ; 221. 

Hugo de St. Victore, text quoted, 188, 
255. 

Hum a, 72. 

Humai. See Huma. 

Humai, 158, 159, 163, 209. 

Humak, 115. 

Humayaka, 103. 

Huns, 221, 222. 

Hunu, a Karap, 43. 

Hushdlv, 109, 110, 112. 

Hushyaothna, 22. 

Hutaosa, 68, 70, 193 n. 2. 

Hutos. See Hutaosa. 

Huvaxsatara, 222. 

Hvadaena, 22. 

Hvarecithra, son of Z., 21. 


hvardnah , 24. 

Hvobas, 136. 

Hvogva, 22, 76, 77. 

Hvovi, wife of Z., 21, 22, 76. 

Hvovid family tree, 22. 

H'yaona, 108, 115, 123, 213, 220-222, 
224. 

Hyaonians led by Areja£-aspa, 104. 

Hyrcania, 219. 

Hystaspes, same name as Vishtaspa, 
16, 167, 171; his relations to India, 
207. See also 220. 

I 

Iamblichus, 7 n. 5. 

Ibn al-Athir, 38, 39,166 ; quoted, 199- 

200 . 

Ibn al-Hamadhani, quoted, 198. 

Ibn Khurdadkbah, quoted, 198. 

Image of Z., purported, 288-293. 

India, 11, 207 ; Z. in, 39; conversions 
■in, 84; relations to Persia, 87 n. 1; 
210 n. 4. 

Interviews with Archangels or Amska- 
spands, 46-50, 207. 

Invasion by Arjasp, 108-109. 

Iran at Z.’s time, 10-11; spread of re¬ 
ligion in, 82; enmity with Turan, 
103; eastern, 218-219; western, 
202-205. 

Iranian sources of information, 5. 

Iranian tradition of Z.’s death, 127. 

Isat-vastra, son of Z., 21. 

Isfendiar, Spento-data, 67, 72, 77-78, 
82, 84, 105, 112, 113, 283 ; as cru¬ 
sader, 117; is calumniated, 117 ; im¬ 
prisoned, 125 ; his death, 121. See 
also 134, 158. 

Isidorus, 188 ; text quoted, 251. 

Istakhr, 91 n. 3 ; 97, 219-220, 222, 224 
n. 2. 

Isvant, 83. 

J 

Jagatai, 119, 216. 

Jam asp. See Jam asp a. 
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Jamaspa, 67, 75 n. 2; 76, 77, 86, 108, 
120, 181; son-in-law of Z., 21, 22; 
writes down the Avesta, 117; his 
death, 136, 137. 

« jaradgava , 14. 
jaratkaru , 14. 

Jemshed, 11 n. 1; 23, 99. 

Jeremiah, 163, 165, 166, 197-198; re¬ 
puted as teacher of Z., 30, 38. 
Jerome, text quoted, 245. 

Jerusalem destroyed by Lohrasp, 91 
n. 2. 

Jews, captivity of, 11. 

Jlhun, Oxus, 114, 213, 214. 

Johannes Lydus, 247. 

Johannes Malalas, 126. See Chron. 
Pasch., 251. 

Judaism, alluded to, 1, 142. 

Justi, view cited, 141; on Z.’s date, 
175; view on Z.’s native place, 221- 
222 . 

Justin, quoted, 156, 187 ; text given, 
237. 

K 

K in Greek names. See C. 

Kahul, Kavul, 99, 217. 

Kal. See Kavi. 

Kain, 215. 

Kai Us, 24. 

Kama, K. R., on Z.’s date, 175. 
Kandar, 120. 

Karaka, Dosabhai Pramji, cited, 289. 
Karaps, 28, 42. 

Katayun, 71, 73. 

Katha^sarit-sagara, cited, 27 n. 4. 
Kavarazem, 117. 

Kavlg, son of Kundah, 94, 181. 

Kavis and Karpans, 28. 

Kavul, Kabul, 99, 217. 

Kayanian, home of the dynasty, 211. 
Kazwini, 34 ; quoted, 195, 201. 

Kerdul, 121, 122. 

Kern on Z. as a mythical personage, 
3 n. 1. 

Khallakh, Khallukh, 107,109,116, 213. 
Khashash, 109, 110. 


Khatal, 214. 

Khorasmia, 99. 

Khorassan 94, 100, 116, 118, 119, 123, 
141, 214-218. 

Khordad, 99. 

Khshathra Yairya, confers with Z., 47. 
Khur, 128. 

Khurdat. See Haurvatat. 

Khurrad, 99. 

Khvandamir, 219. 

Khvarizem, 217. 

Khyon. See Hyaona. 

Kiash, Kawasjce, Dlnshab, quoted, 291. 
KIg. See Kavi. 

Kigs and Karaps, 28, 42. 

Kishmar, cypress of, 80, 97, 100, 217. 
Kitahun, 71, 73. See Katayun. 

Kizel Uzen river, ancient Daitya(?), 

’ 41, 49, 207, 211. 

Knowledge, Z.’s scientific, 96. 

Koran, 142. 

Kroll, authority cited, 260-261. 
Kuhram, 109, 110, 111, 120, 122. 
Kumls, 99. 

Kumish, 216. 

Kundah, 94. 

Kurazm, 117. 

Kusti, assumed by Z., 32. 

Kyaxares, 222. 

L 

Lactantius, 7 n. 5; 190; quoted, 
154. 

Lagarde, referred to, 220. 

Lalita Yistara, 26. 

Lanman, referred to, 8 n. 4 ; 293 n. 3. 
Lassen, 12 n. 2 ; 148. 

Latin accounts of Z.’s death, 124 seq. 
Lehmann, view cited, 221. 

Logia of Z., 8, 168, 259-273. 

Lohrasp, 78; crowns Yishtaspa, 73 ; 
destroys Jerusalem, 91 n. 2 ; death, 
118, 130-131, 212; name associated 
with Nebuchadnezzar, 162, 209. See 
199-201. See also Aurvat-aspa. 
Lord, Henry, cited, 148. 

Losses in the Holy Wars, 116. 
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Lucian, 7 n. 5 ; 169 ; text quoted, 237. 

Lydus, Johann., text quoted, 247. 

M 

Madofryat, 216. 

Magi, Z. an arch-representative, 6; 
Median tribe, Z. as founder, 7; 
reputed teachers of Pythagoras and 
Plato, 7, 8. 

Magian worship, 7 ; doctrines, 90; fire- 
worship, 98; priests, 138; priest¬ 
hood, 141, 142. 

Magians, 195. 

Magika Logia of Z., 259-273. 

Maidyoimlnha, Maidhyoi-maonha, Z.’s 
cousin and first convert, 13 n. 6 ; 20, 
37, 54, 75, 137, 180, 196, 206. 

Majdl, cited, 220. 

Malalas, Johann., 126. See Chron. 
Pasch., 251. 

Malcolm, Sir John, quoted, 290. 

Manichseism, 142. 

Manichseans, anathemas against, 
quoted, 253. 

Manushcihar. See Manush-cithra. 

Manush-cithra, 18, 119, 193. 

Marcellinus, text quoted, 244. 

Marriage, next-of-kin, 43. 

Masudi, quoted, 162-163 ; on date of Z., 
173; text quoted, 199. 

Mazda-worship, 134. 

Meaning of name Spit&ma, 13 ; of Z.’s 
name, 12-14, 147-149. 

Medes, 176. 

Media, 17, 22, 73, 141, 142, 184, 189- 
190, 196 n. 1; 206, 218, 224; view as 
to Z.’s ministry, 219-222 ; view as to 
cradle of Z.’s faith, 219; Media 
Atropatene, 51, 192 ; see also Adar- 
baijan; Media Rhagiana, 51, 197, 
206 ; see also RaT. 

Median kingdom, 11; origin of Visht- 
aspa, 213. 

Merv, 114, 214, 225. 

Mesh-hed, 215. 

Messiah, idea of, 21. 


Mety5mah, cousin of Z., 40. See also 
Maidhyoi-maonha. 

Michael Glycas, 126, 190, 256. 

Mihr, town, 100. 

Mills, view on Gathas, 217-218. 
Ministry, Z. enters upon his, 35, 36. 
Miracles before Z.’s birth, 24. 
Mirkhond, 34, 215 n. 5. 

Mithra, 100 ; cult, 34 n. 3; possible 
representation of, 292. 

Mithraic mysteries, 194 n. 1. 

Miyan-i dasht, 216. 

Modi, J. J., cited, 178. 

Mohammed, 206 ; beholds Gabriel, 40. 
Mohammedan conquest, 138. 
Mohammedan calendar, 164. 
Mohammedan allusions to Z., 280-282. 
Mohammedan writers on Z.’s native 
place, 197-201. 

Moses of Khorene, 187 ; his allusions to 
Z. given, 274-275. 

Moslem power, 142. 

Mother of Z., 18, 20. 

Mountain of Holy Communing, 34, 
194 n. 1. 

Mujmal al-Tawarlkh, 164, 281. 

Muller, Pr., quoted, 148 ; F. Max, 179. 
Murdat. See Ameretat. 

Mythological view of Z., criticised, 3. 

N 

Nahid. See Katayun. 

Naidhyah Gaotema, 177-178. 

Naksh-i Rustam, 292. 

Name Zarathushtra, 12. 

Name of Zoroaster, 12 seq.; discussed, 
147-149. 

Namkhvast, 107, 111, 112. 

Naotairya, 70. 

Naotairyans, 193 n. 2 ; 222. 

Nariman, 22. 

Nask, 136. 

Nasks, books of A vesta, 8, 95. 

Nastur. See Bastavairi. 

Native place of Z., 16 seq.; discussed, 
182-205. 


x 
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Nebuchadnezzar, 162 ; associated with 
Lohrasp, 209. 

Neo-Platonic school, 142. 

NSryosang, an angel, 66. 

Nevzar, 113, 115. 

Next-of-kin marriages, 43. 

Nicolaus of Damascus, 232; quoted, 
168. 

Nimrod, 125. 

Nineveh, fall of, 11. 

Ninus and Z., 15, 151, 154-157, 186- 
188, 217, 274-278. 

Nisaea, 98. 

NIshapur, 98, 100, 119, 215-216. 
Nlvetish, brother of Z., 20. 

Niyatus, 89, 90. 

Nizami, his Iskander Namah, 282. 
Nodhas, 178. 

Non-Iranian sources of information as 
to Z., 6. 

Notar, Notars, 135, 192, 204, 210, 222. 
Notarlga, brother of Z., 20. 

Nur&kh, 89. 

Nush-Adar, 113, 118, 129. 

O 

Odatis, 73. 

Oppert, quoted, 148. 

Oracles of Zoroaster, text given, 259- 
273. 

Ordeal established, 97. 

Origen, quoted, 189; text quoted, 
240. 

Ormazd (Ormizd), 277 ; picture, 291. 

See Akura Mazda. 

Ormazd, son of Vishtasp, 113. 
’tipriao-Tos, Gk. form of Z.’s name, 
12 . 

’fipojudcrdi}?, 171. 

Oroomiah. See Caecista. 

Orosius, 127, 188 ; quoted, 156 ; text 
quoted, 246. 

Orpheus, 235. 

Ostanes, 138; cited under Pliny and 
under Eusebius, 234, 243. 

Oxus, 114, 213, 214. 

Oxyartes, 155. 


P 

Padashkhvargar, 216. 

Pahlavi form of Z.’s name, 13. 

Pahlavi literature as a source of infor¬ 
mation, 5, 23 ; references to Visht- 
aspa, 62 n. 2. 

Pakhad, 22. 

Palestine, 197; according to some, Z. 
a native of, 38, 197. 

Panodorus, cited by Georg. Syncellus, 
252. 

Pars, 215. 

Parshatgao, Parshat-gau, 22, 207 n. 1; 

212 . 

Parsis, 33,138, 142. 

Patiragtaraspo, 20. 

Pat-khusrav, 112, 115. 

Pazates, 138. 

Persepolis, 97, 220, 224. 

Persia, 95, 141-142, 171, 184-185, 189- 
190; in Chinese literature, 279- 
280. 

Persian lawgiver, 11. 

Persian spellings of Z.’s name, 13. 

Persian wars, 7. 

Peshana, 103. 

Peshocingha, 103. 

Peshotan. See Peshotanu. 

Peshotanu, 66, 113. 

Peshyotan. See Peshotanu. 

Petrus Comestor, text quoted, 256. 

Philo of By bios. See under Eusebius, 
243. 

Photius, text quoted, 254. 

Phraortes, 172, 222. See also Pra- 
oreta, Pravartish. 

Pictures of Z., reputed, 288-293. 

Plato, purported Zoroastrian studies, 
7 n. 6 ; reputed Magian studies, 90 ; 
referred to, 142 ; text quoted, 231. 

Platonic Alcibiades, 6 n. 6 ; 9, 153, 189. 

Platonis Vita, quoted, 231. 

Pletho, Gemistus, 8. 

Pliny, 6 n. 6 ; 138, 153, 169, 170, 189; 
mentions Z.’s birth, 27 ; text quoted, 
234. 
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Plutarch, 6 n. 6; 8 n. 4 ; quoted, 153, 
169 ; text given, 235. 

Polyhistor. See Alexander Polyhistor 
and Solinus Polyhistor, 233, 244, 252. 
Porphyrius, 7 n. 5; 34, 189; quoted, 
169 ; text given, 242. 

Porter, Sir R. Ker, quoted, 289-290. 
Portraits of Z., purported, 289-293. 
Porucast. See PourucistS. 

Po rush asp o. See Pourushaspa. 
PourucistS, 13 n. 6 ; 75, 77 ; daughter 
of Z., 21, 22. 

Pourushaspa, 19, 20, 131, 192; father 
of Z., 24, 25, 29. 

Preaching of Z. begun, 42. 

Priests, their fire, 99. 

Procopius of Gaza, text quoted, 248. 
Prodicus, 8. 

Promulgation of the Gospel, 80 seq. 
Prophecies, of Z.’s coming, 23; of 
future events, 138. 

Prophecy of Christ by Z., 98. 
Prudentius, text quoted, 246. See 
Aurelius Prudentius. 

Psalms of David, comparison, 75. 
Purshasp. See Pourushaspa. 
Pythagoras, reputed study of Magian 
doctrines, 7. See also 90, 91, 142. 
Pyrsea of Magi, 217. See also Pires, 
fire-temples. 

Q 

Q, on Arabic forms in, see K. 

R 

Raga, 202 seq. 

’Pdycu, 202. 

Ragh. See Rak, 204. 

Ragha, 17, 85, 192. 

Ral. See Ragha. 

Raja Bimbisara, 37. 

Rak, Ragh, 192-193. 

Rangushtar, brother of Z., 20. 

Ranha, 223. 

Ratushtar, brother of Z., 20. 
Rawlinson, G. and H., quoted, 148,291. 


Revaud, 215. 

Ridge of Vishtasp, 216. 

Roth, on Z.’s date, 175. 

Roth, view cited, 218. 

Rudbar, 215 n. 5. 

Rum or Asia Minor, 84, 88. 

Rum, 99, 117, 210. 

Rustam, 121. 

S 

Sabalan Mt., 34, 195. 

Sacred fires, 98-100, 222. 

Sacrifices of Vishtaspa, 212-213. 

Saena, 137 n. 6; 178. 

Safed river, 41, 49. 

Safed Rud, 211. 

Sagastan. See Seistan. 

Sabend Mts., 49. 

Saka-stana. See Seistan. 

Sama Keresaspa, 22. 

Samaria, 142. 

S'ankara-Acarya, 87. 

Sankarakas, 284. See also Cangrang- 
hacah. 

Saoshyant, 21. 

Savalan Mt., 195. 

Scene of battles between Vishtaspa and 
Arejat-aspa, 216. 

Scene of Z. 7 s ministry, 15; discussed, 
205-225. 

Scholasticus Bassus, text quoted, 249. 
See also Geoponica. 

Scholiast of the Platonic Alcibiades, 
34, 36 n. 2. 

Scholion to Plato, text quoted, 231. 

Schuyler, M., Jr., 178, 277. 

Scientific books of Z., 8. 

Scientific knowledge of Z., 95. 

Sculptured portraits of Z. reproduced, 
288 seq. 

Seistan, 17 ; Z.’s journey thither, 44, 
45 ; eaidy propaganda there, 45 n. 3 ; 
212; other allusions, 82, 99, 118, 
131, 137, 207, 208, 214. 

Semirainis and Z., 15, 151, 154-157, 
186-187 ; war with Z., 217 ; her 
name associated with Z., 274-278. 
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Seno, 137 and n. 6 ; 181, 212. 

Seven Conferences, 36 seq., 40. 

Shah Namah, a source of information 
regarding Z., 5 and n. 2; cited, 78 
n. 4; 80 et passim ; dates of dynas¬ 
ties, 164. 

ShahrastanI, quoted, 94-95, 199. 
Shakspere-Bacon controversy as an 
illustration, 4. 

Shapan, 224. 

Shaplgan, 97. 

Shasplgan, 224. 

Shatver. See Khsliathra Vairya. 
Shedasp, 113, 115. 

Shelley, view of Z., 50 n. 2. 

Shero, 112, 115. 

Shet river, 211 n. 3. 
Shikand-gumanlk-Vijar, 57. 

Slilz. Cf. Caecista, Ciz, 195, 197, 201- 
202, 204. 

Shizigan, 224. 

Significance of Z.’s name, 13 seq. 
Simachus, cited under Agathias, 249. 
Simakos. See Symmachos. 

Smerdis, relation to Z.’s date, 167. 
Snorra Edda Preface, alludes to Z., 
text quoted, 151, 286-287. 

Socrates, 1. 

Solinus, text quoted, 244. 

Solinus Polyhistor, text quoted, 244. 
Soma and eagle myth, 25 n. 1. 
Zdo-ao-rpos, variant of Z.’s name, 12 n. 2. 
Sources of information about Z.’s life, 
5 ; of material for Z.’s seven con¬ 
ferences, 38-40. 

S5var, lake, 100. 

Spaeitita Bazura , 215. 

Sped river, 41, 49. 

Spelling of Zoroaster’s name, 12. 
Spend-dat. See Isfendiar. 

Spend Nask, referred to, 26. 

Spend-yat, for Spento-data, 215. 

Spenta Arinaiti confers with Z., 48. 
Spento-data, mount, 118, 215. See also 
Isfendiar. 

Spdnto-frasnd , 34, 194 n. 1; 195. 
Spet-razhur, 214. 


Spiegel, on Z. as a historical personage, 
3 n. 1; view on original home of 
Zoroastrianism, 220. 

Spinjaurusha, 103. 

Spitama, 18. 

Spit&ma, name, 12, 13. 

'Lit it a pas ^ 27 rd?a/xi 7 S, 13 n. 6. 

Spltamas, home of the, 24. 

Spiti, 136. 

Spread of the religion, 135-136. 

Srito, 135, 180. 

Srito, 137. 

Statue, purported to represent Z., 289- 
293. 

Successors of Z., 137. 

Suidas, 6 n. 6; 126; quoted, 154, 157, 
169, 190, 255. 

Su-lu-tsche, Chinese name of Z., 279. 

Sunkellos. See Georgius Syncellus. 

Symmachos (Simakos), cited by Aga¬ 
thias, 249. 

Syriac authors, quoted, 98, 165-166, 
288 ; sources of information as to Z., 
6, 280-282 et passim. 

T 

Tabari, 38; quoted, 166, 198, 209, 224 
n. 2. 

Tahmasp, 22. 

Tajan. See Tojan. 

Takht-i Bostan, reputed sculpture of 
Z. there, 289-292. 

Takht-i Suleiman, 196 n. 1. 

Tanais, 73. 

Tantra philosophy, 210 n. 4. 

Tathryavant, 103, 210 n. 4. 

Tejend river, 47 n. 5. 

Temples of fire. See Fire. 

Temptation of Z., paralleled in Bud¬ 
dhism and Christianity, 53 ; alluded 
to, 207. 

Thales, 161 ; contemporary of Z., 168. 

Theodoretus of Cyrus, text quoted, 247. 

Theodorus of Mopsuestia, cited under 
Photius, 254. 

Theologumena Arithmetica, text given, 
256. 
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Theon, quoted, 156, 187 ; text given, 
237. 

Theopompus, 8 ; reputed Magian stud¬ 
ies, 90; cited under Diogenes Laer¬ 
tius and JEneas of Gaza, 242, 248. 
Thomas Arzrouni, Armenian annalist, 
217 ; his allusions to Z., 276-278. 
Thomas, Edw., cited, 291. 

Thriti, daughter of Z., 21. 

Tianur, 89, 90. 

Tiele, quoted, 171-172 ; view cited, 218 
n. 5. 

Tojan water, conference at, 47. 
Tradition, importance of, 39. 

Turan, 11 ; conversions in, 83. 

Turan and Iran, enmity, 103. 
Turanians, storm Balkh, 212. 
Turbaraturhash, 131. 

Tur-I Bratarvakhs, 127-129. 

Tur-i Bratrok-resli, 127-129. 
Turkestan, 214. 

Turks, Z. among the, 39. 

Tutianush, 89, 90, 283. 

U 

Ukhshyat-ereta, 21, 155. 
Ukhshyat-nemah, 21. 

*Ulama-I Islam, 282. 

Urumiah, Z.’s reputed birthplace, 17, 
30, 48, 49, 96, 165, 197-198 ; Uru¬ 
miah Lake, 39 n.5. 

Ururvija, grandson of Z., 20 n. 3; 21. 
Urvatatnara, son of Z., 21. 
tJs, Kal, 24. 

ultra in names, 14, 148, 149. 
Uxsyat-ereta, 21, 155. 

V 

Yaedvoisht, not converted by Z., 43. 
Valerius Maximus, 7 n. 5; 169. 
Vandaremaini, 109. 

‘ Var of Revand,’ 215. 

Varaza, 83. 

Yaredhaka, 221. 

Vareshna, 22. 


Vedantist philosopher, 87. 

Vedas, 178. 

Vendidad, 1. 15, quoted, 202-203; 19. 
1-10, translated, 51-53; 19. 11, 194; 
22. 19, 194 n. 1. 

Victorinus, text quoted, 245. See Afer. 

Victory, final, of Zoroastrianism, 121. 

Vidrafsh, envoy of Arejat-aspa, 107, 
115, 116. 

Vishtaspa, 151; (Vishtasp) patron of 
Z., 21; sought by Z., 38-39; abode 
of, 58, 223 ; meets Z., 59 ; has a vis¬ 
ion, 66 ; references to, in Gathas, 69 
n. 1; Pahlavi references to, 69 n. 2 ; 
his court, 57, 74 ; children and fam¬ 
ily, 71; his date, 158, 180-181, 199, 
201; springs from Notar, 193 n. 2; 
204; he is a daitihapaiti, 222 ; story 
of his youth, 72,210 ; he goes toward 
Rum and later returns to Iran, 73, 
110 ; his residence and kingdom, 210, 
223 ; his meeting with Z. and his con¬ 
version, 37, 59 seq., 64 seq., 209; 
date of this event, 164; influence of 
his conversion, and rejoicing that he 
has received the religion, 74; his 
brother and father converted, 78; his 
religious zeal, 81; makes the religion 
current in the land, 81; founds fire 
temples, 98; removes the Earnhag 
fire to the east, 99; wars against 
Arejat-aspa, 102 seq.; receives from 
Arejatraspa an ultimatum, 107; in¬ 
vokes divine aid, 103 ; army, 112 ; 
first victory over Arjasp, 116 ; out- 
lives Z., 135 ; he is said to have been 
at Istakhr, 219-220 ; situation of the 
Ridge of Vishtaspa, 216. 

Vision, seen by Z. of the future, 97; 
by Vishtaspa, 66. 

Visions of Archangels (Amshaspands), 
46-50. 

Visraps, 135. 

Vita Platonis, text quoted, 231. 

Vohuman. See Vohu Manah. 

Vohuman, King. See Artashir, 82. 

Vohuman, son of Spend-dat, 133, 158. 
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Yohu Manah, 83 ; brings Z.’s frava i, 
24; reveals himself to Z., 40, 41; 
his conference with Z., 4G ; leads Z. 
to Ahnra Mazda, 36; protector of 
cattle, 46. 

Yohumano. See Yohu Manah. 

Yohunem, 137. 

Yohnnemah, 22, 137. 

Yohustra, name, 14 n. 1. 

Yourukasha, 211. 

vrsan~as l vd , 100. 

Yyasa, 88, 284 n. 4. 

W 

War of Religion. See Holy Wars. 

Warren, W. R., 41 n. 3. 

Wars, Holy, 102 seq.; waged against 
Arejat-aspa, 103 seq. ; number of, 
105 ; causes of the first, 106 ; events 
of the first, 105-118 ; Zairivairi, hero 
in the first, 105. 

West, E. W., cited, 5, 15, 45 n. 3; 47 
n. 4 ; 58 n. 2; 59 n. 2 ; 112 n. 8; 
137 n. 5 ; on date of Z., 15, 174 ; on 
Zoroastrian chronology, 179-181. 

White Eorest, 119; its location, 214- 
215. 

White India, 207 and n. 2. See also 
India. 

Wilhelm, E., cited, 84 n. 2 ; view cited, 

221 . 

Williams, Dr. E. W., 279. 

Windischmann, 147, 148. 

Wisdom of the Magi, 6. 

Witchcraft, 96. 

Wonders of Sagastan, 137 n. 5 ; 209; 
quoted, 212. 

Writing down of the A vesta, 97, 117. 


X 

Xanthus of Lydia, 9; cited under 
Nicolaus of Damascus and Diogenes 
Laertius, 232, 241. 

Xenophon does not mention Z., 9. 
Xerxes, 128. 


Y 

Yakut, 34 n. 2 ; 204 ; allusions to Z., 
281-282; quoted, 197, 200. 

Yasht, 5. 108, 210 ; 13. 99-100, trans¬ 
lated, 81 ; 23. 4, 223. 

Yasna, 19. 18, quoted, 203 ; 46. 1, 207 ; 
46. 12, translated, 83; 46. 14 seq., 
translated, 76-77. 

Yatkar-I Zariran, § 52-56, quotation, 
115. 

Yazatas in Bnndahishn, 50 n. 1. 

Yezd, portrait of Z. there, 288-289. 

Yezldls, 31, 223, 224. 

Yima, Yim, 11 n. 1; 23, 99. 

Yoishto yo EryanSm, 84. 

Yosht-i Eryano, 84. 

Yunan (i.e. Greece), 89. 

Yunani (i.e. Greek), 283. 

Z 

Zabulistan, 118, 212. 

Zairivairi, brother of Yishtaspa, 70, 
77 ; hero in first Holy War, 105. 
See also 85, 99, 108, 112, 114, 115, 
223 n. 4. 

Zak, a Ivarap, 57, 59. 

Za pddijs, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

*Zara h uHra , supposed western form 
of Z.’s name, 13 n. 1. 

Zaraflustra, meaning of name, 12 seq. 

Zarathushtra. See Zoroaster. 

Zd/)aros, Gr. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

Zaratusht, Phi. form of Z.’s name, 13. 

Zaratusht. See Zoroaster. 

Zaravastes, 12 n. 5. 

ZaraveH , an Armenian form of Z.’s 
name, 12. 

Zarblsht (?), 97, 224 n. 2. 

Zardusht, Mod. Pers. form of Z.’s 
name, 13. See also Zoroaster. 

Zarer. See Zairivairi. 

Zap^s, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

Zariadres, 73, 223 n. 4. 

Zarlr, 77-78. See also Zairivairi. 

Zarshtan, 115. 
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Zartusht Namah, date and translation, 
5 and n. 1; passage quoted, 39. See 
also 293. 

ZaBpaforris, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 

12 . 

Zat-sparam, as source for Z.’s life, 5; 
quoted, 32-33, 40, 204. 

Zajp6a5os, Gk. variant of Z.’s name, 12. 

Zoroaster (Zarathushtra, Zaratusht, 
Zardusht), as a religious teacher, 1; 
compared with Buddha, 1-3; as a 
historical personage, 3-4; a Magian 
and founder of the Magi, 6, 141, 275, 
277 ; called an astrologer, 125 ; is an 
Iranian, 10; is called Pers. law¬ 
giver, 11; sources of our knowledge 
regarding him: Avesta, Pahlavi, 
Arabic writings, 5-6; not men¬ 
tioned in Ancient Pers.. Inscriptions, 
5. —Nameof Z. and its Mean¬ 
ing, 12, 18, 125, 147-149 (discus¬ 
sion) ; form in Armenian, 274-278 ; 
in Chinese, 280; in Greek, Latin, 
Pahlavi, Persian, 12, etc.—Date 
of Z., 14 seq. ; his date referred to, 
22 ; question of two Zoroasters, 153 ; 
date discussed, 150-178 ; date of his 
death, 180-182 ; is confused with 
other persons by some writers of 
antiquity, e.g. he is by some identi¬ 
fied with Ham, 125; also identified 
with Nimrod, 125; is said to be a 
contemporary of Smerdis, 167 ; or a 
contemporary of Cambyses, 167 ; his 
purported war with Ninns, 217 ; 
according to some he was made gov¬ 
ernor of Assyria, 275, 277 ; Z.’s 
name is associated by some Moham¬ 
medan authors with Jeremiah, who 
is even called his teacher, 30, 38, 163, 
165, 166 ; name associated with Bel, 
Baal, Balaam, 15 n. 3 ; 286 ; name is 
associated with Ninus and Semiramis, 
274-278.—Native Place of Z. 
and Scene of his Ministry: 
his birthplace referred to and his 
native home in Iran discussed, 22, 


182-205 ; according to some Moham¬ 
medan assertions he was a native of 
Palestine, 38; tradition as to his 
native city, 197 ; statements connect¬ 
ing Z. with Ragh, 204; conclusion 
as to his native place, 205; scene of 
his ministry discussed, 205-224. — 
Main Events of his Life: 
Z.’s family, 10-22 ; ancestry, 17 seq.; 
father and mother, 18, see also Pou- 
rushaspa, Dughdhova ; brothers, 20 ; 
his ancestral tree, 19, 20; his coming 
foretold, 23; triumph over demons 
foreseen, 27 ; is foreordained to be 
the prophet of Ahura Mazda, 27 ; his 
birth is attended by prodigies, 26 ; he 
laughs instead of cries, 27 ; Ahriman 
flees, 27 ; Z.’s youth and education, 
29; he is taught by Burzln-Kurus, 
30 ; or by Aganaces, 30 ; we find Z.’s 
name associated with Jeremiah, 30 ; 
according to some legends a pupil or 
disciple of Jeremiah, 38, 163, 166 ; 
by some he is identified with Baruch, 
30 ; assumes the Kusti, 32; his mar¬ 
riage and his wives, 20, 33; his 
children, 21; his religious prepara¬ 
tion, 32-35 ; eclecticism in religions 
matters, 33 ; asceticism according to 
the classics, 34 ; he crosses the Dai- 
tya, 40, 211 ; Vohu Manah meets him 
and leads him into the presence of 
Ahnra Mazda, 36; his first vision, 
40; he holds converse with Ahura 
Mazda, 41 ; he beholds visions of the 
Archangels (Amshaspands), 46-50; 
his second vision and conference with 
Vohu Manah, 46; third vision and 
conference with Asha Vahishta, 47 ; 
fourth vision and conference with 
Khshathra Vairya, 47 ; fifth vision 
and conference with Spenta Armaiti, 
48 ; sixth vision and conference with 
Haurvatat, 49; seventh vision and 
conference with Ameretat, 49 ; be¬ 
holds an apparition of Haoma, 50 ; 
sees other visions, 50; his tempta- 
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tion, 51-53, 207 ; receives instruc¬ 
tion and enters upon his ministry, 
34-35; begins preaching, 42, 196 ; 
preaches next-of-kin marriage, 43 ; 
tries to convert Vaedvoisht, 43 ; his 
wanderings, 200, 207 ; statements 
that he was in India, China, and 
among the Turanians, 39; in Seis- 
tan, 44 ; he tries to convert Parshat, 
44, 45 ; is for a time in the region of 
the Caspian Sea, 46, 47 ; prays to 
Ardvi Sura, 57 ; seeks Yishtaspa and 
meets him, 38-39, 59, 209 ; disputes 
with the wise men at Y.’s court, 61, 
283 ; conspiracy against him, 62 ; he 
is imprisoned, 62 ; heals the king’s 
horse, 62; he then converts Yisht¬ 
aspa, 64 ; meets the Archangels, 
65 ; he instructs Yishtaspa, 74; af¬ 
terwards he converts the Brahman 
Caugranghacah, 85-88; did he visit 
Babylon ? 90 ; bis scientific know¬ 
ledge and purported scientific books, 
8, 95; converts a Kavlg, 94; heals 
a blind man, 94 ; sees a revelation of 
the future, 97 ; is said to have proph¬ 
esied of Christ, 97-98 ; his successor 
is Jamaspa, 76; other apostles and 
disciples, 98, 136-138 ; purported 
sculptured portraits, 289-293 ; death 
at age of seventy-seven years, 119, 


124, 127, 181, 212.—Allusions 
to Z., in the classics and in other 
literatures, 6 and App. Y., YI. ; cited 
under Pliny, Clemens Alex., Euse¬ 
bius, ^Eneas of Gaza, Origenes, Geo- 
ponica, 234, 240, 243, 248 ; allusions 
to him in Armenian literature, 274- 
278 ; alluded to by Moses of Khorene, 
translation of passage given, 274- 
275 ; alluded to by Elisseus, 276 ; by 
Eznik, 276 ; by Thomas ArzrounI, 
276-278 ; allusions to him in Chi¬ 
nese, 279-280; allusions to him in 
Syriac and Arabic literature, 281 ; 
in Mohammedan writings, 280-282. 

Z(tipod<TTpr)s and other Gk. forms of Z.’s 
name, 12. 

Zoroastrian calendar, 174. 

Zoroastrian chronological tables, 179- 
181. 

Zoroastrian Eogia, 168, 259 seq. 

Zoroastrian victories, 116 seq. 

Zoroastrianism, Holy Wars of, 102 seq.; 
later development of, 133 seq.; mod¬ 
ern, 142-143 ; spread of, 135-136 ; 
view as to eastern origin of, 186- 
188, 208-219; view as to western 
origin of, 189 seq., 219 seq. 

Zradasht, Armenian form of Z.’s name, 
13, 274-278. 

Zrvan, 274-278. 
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1. On Iranian geography, see especially Geiger in Grundriss der Iran. Philol. 

371-394, where a Bibliography is given. 

2. Avestan, Pahlavi, or Ancient Persian names in the list are designate 

italics. 

3. Conjectural identifications are indicated by (?) or by ‘prob.’ (probably) 


Abbasabad Gb 

Adarbaijan (Azerbijan) ABCabc 

Airyana Vaejah = Adarbaijan? ABCabc 
Albnrz Mts. CDEFb 

Alvand Mt. Cc 

Amu Daria (see Oxus) 

Aras (Araxes) Ba 

Ardabil Ca 

Asnavant Mt. = Sahend? 

Atropatene = see Adarbaijan 
Bactria KLMbc 

Badghis IKc 

Balkh Mb 

Barfrush Eb 

Behistan (Besitun) Be 

Binalud Kuh Hb 

Birjand Hd 

Bokhara La 

Caecista ( Caecasta ) Ab 

Caspian Sea = prob. Vourukasha CDEab 
Cha-kansur IKe 

Chorasmia (see Kb.) 

Chorassan (see Kh.) 

Baity a river = Kizel Uzen ? BCb 

Darej river = Daryai Ba 

Demavand Mt. DEc 

Dinaver (Dinewer) (not on Map) Be 
Dranjiana IKe 

Ecbatana (Hamadan) Cc 

Elburz (see Alburz) 

El vend = Alvand Cc 

Farah Rud IKde 

Fars (Persis) DEFefg 

Ferghanah (in Turkestan, NE) 

Ganzaca Bb 

Ghazni Nd 

Gbilan Cb 

Ghor Ld 

Ghuznee (see Ghazni) 

Gunabad Hb 

Hamadan (Ecbatana) Cc 

Hamun swamp Ie 

Hara Berezaiti (see Alburz) 

Hassar (see Hissar) 

Herat Kc 

Hilmend River KLMe 

Hissar MNa 

Hyrcania EFGb 

Ispahan (Isfahan) Dd 

Istakhr = Persepolis (NE of Shiraz) Ef 
Jagatai Mts. Gb 

Jiliun (Oxus) River IKab 

Kabul Nc 

Kaian (Kain) Hd 

Kansava = prob. Cha-kansur IKe 

Karman (see Kerman) 

Kashaf River Hb 
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Kerman 

Kermanshah 


Khorasmia 

El 

Khorassan 

FGH. 

Kirmanshah 

Kizel Uzen (Sefid, Safed) River 

B> 

Kuh-i Mish 

G1 

Kumish 

GP 

Kunduz 

N 

Kurdistan 

ABt 

Lake Urumiah 

A 

Madan 

Hi 

Maragha 

Bt 

Mash-had 

HI 

Mazanderan 

DEb 

Media 

CDEbc 

Merv 

IKb 

Meshed (see Mash-had) 
Miandasht 

Gb 

Mikr 

Gb 

Murghab River 

Kbc 

Nibavand 

Cc 

Nishabur (Nishapur) 

Hb 

Oxus (Jihun River) 

IKab 

Parthia 

FGbc 

Pasargadae 

Ee 

Persepolis (NE of Shiraz) 

Ef 

Persis (Fars) 

DEFefg 

Radkan 

Hb 

Ragha (Rai) 

Dc 

Rai 

Dc 

Safed, Sefid River (Kizel Uzen) 

BCb 

Sagastan (Seistan) 

IKLde 

Sahend, Mt. 

Bb 

Samarkand 

Ma 

Sari 

Eb 

Savalan Mt. 

Ba 

Sehna 

Be 

Seistan 

IKLde 

Shiraz 

Ef 

Shiz (cf. Takht-i Suleiman) 

Bb 

Sogdiana 

LMNa 

Spet Razhur 

Hd 

Susa 

Cd 

Taberistan 

Ec 

Tajan River (Thejend) 

Eb 

Takht-i Bostan 

Be 

Takht-i Suleiman 

Bb 

Teheran 

Pc 

Tojan = ? see Tajan 

Turan — Turkestan 

Turkestan 

FMab 

Tus 

Hb 

Urumiah (Urmia) 

Ab 

Vourukasha = prob. Caspian Sea 

Yazd (Yezd) 

Fe 

Zenjan 

Cb 
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